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Editor's Page 


As THE London Times, upon the death of 
Queen Victoria, announced, “Our subject 
today is chosen for us”; so we echo. This 
autumn marks the publication of the initial 
volumes of the long-awaited Curriculum 
Study which will undoubtedly affect the 
teaching and practice of social work on the 
North American continent for years to 
come. We salute first Dr. Ernest F. Witte 
who consented to publication of his Na- 
tional Conference paper in this journal 
(July 1959) before official release of the 
study. Next we salute Dr. Werner Boehm 
under whose direction the exacting and 
grueling task was completed. The study 
staff presumably is now girded for the inevi- 
table brickbats as well as the analyses, criti- 
cisms, and testing which the findings 
warrant. 

We ourselves can offer no more than a 
preliminary reaction having had access to 
the first volume only, and not to the under- 
pinning reports which will be fully reviewed 
here and elsewhere.* Meanwhile, we should 
caution our readers to review the original 
data with great care before accepting or 
rejecting the conclusions. 

This editor liked: (1) some of the estab- 
lished approaches of the professional schools 
reinforced; (2) educational demands and 
learning processes clarified; (3) sound and 
enlightened definitions of social work at- 

* By title the volumes are Objectives for the Social 
Work Curriculum of the Future; The Place of the 
Undergraduate Curriculum in Social Work Educa- 
tion; Social Welfare Policies and Services in Social 
Work Education; An Orientation to Knowledge of 
Human Growth and Behavior in Social Work Edu- 
cation; The Teaching of Values and Ethics in Social 
Work Education; The Administration Method in 
Social Work Education; The Community Organiza- 
tion Method in Social Work Education; The Social 
Casework Method in Social Work Education; The So- 
cial Group Work Method in Social Work Education; 
The Research Method in Social Work Education; 
Education for Social Workers in the Correctional 
Field; Education for Social Workers in the Public 
Social Services; Education for Social Workers in the 
Rehabilitation of the Handicapped (New York: 
Council on Social Work Education, 1959). 








tempted (selection of concepts for the social 
work curriculum “should be governed by 
their usefulness in understanding and deal- 
ing with problems of practice’); (4) the 
importance of field instruction (too often 
under direct or subtle attack) reaffirmed; 
(5) a broadened basis for practice defended; 
(6) the place of the humanities, ethics and 
values, along with the social sciences, em- 
phasized; (7) education seen as a continuum 
rather than in competition with undergrad- 
uate programs; (8) social work set within 
the frame of social welfare, discarding the 
uneasy coexistence of voluntary and public 
functions in favor of an integrated profes- 
sional effort; (9) conceptual rather than in- 
formational teaching desired, with educa- 
tion held as a process for “changing the be- 
havior of students in a desired professional 
direction.” 

Some of the newer positions taken sug- 
gest: the organization of concepts into 
foundation and method components, thus 
modifying the current—often arbitrary— 
arrangements into substantive and technical 
courses; setting out definitive stages of 
learning—selection, focusing, and, applica- 
tion, the last related to immediate practice 
and perhaps reversing the trend now away 
from specific field concentration. Out of 
these and other suggested innovations many 
controversial elements arise of which we 
shall note one or two considerations. 

On the recommended internship year or 
“practicum,” within the masters’ degree pe- 
riod, no one would deny that radical steps 
should be taken to shorten the deplorably 
widening gap that has grown between 
school and field. Field work is expensive; 
the two or three days’ concurrent placement, 
now the pattern in most schools, has never 
been altogether satisfactory to the training 
agencies; the demands on the student have 
been heavy. Will educational controls be 
effectively maintained in the “practicum”? 
If the student moves prematurely into the 
field of his choice and wants to change, will 
his mobility be restricted or will his choice 

(Continued on page 122) 
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BY HOWARD W. POLSKY 


Changing Delinquent Subcultures: A Soctal- 


Psychological Approach 


IN INCREASING NUMBERS, psychologists, an- 
thropologists, and sociologists are turning 
their attention to the interpersonal dynam- 
ics of juvenile delinquent groups. One im- 
portant source for investigation has been 
the training schools and residential treat- 
ment centers.2, We have come to realize 
after considerable trial and error that it 
is no easy matter to intervene effectively 
in the delinquent subcultures established 
by aggressive adolescents. This paper is 
a contribution to an understanding of de- 
linquent social structures and the bearing 
this has upon group intervention and in- 
dividual rehabilitation. Our fundamental 





HOWARD W. POLSKY, Ph.D., is director of a group 
intervention project at the Hawthorne Cedar Knolls 
School, Hawthorne, New York. The project in- 
volves a combined group work and casework ap- 
proach to changing delinquent subcultures and is 
sponsored by the Russell Sage Foundation and the 
Hawthorne School (Jewish Board of Guardians). 
The author is also a lecturer in sociology at New 
York University. The paper was given at the 
National Conference on Social Welfare in San 
Francisco in May 1959. 
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source is an intensive participant-observa- 
tion analysis over the period of a year in 
a cottage containing the oldest, toughest, 
and most delinquent boys in a residential 
treatment center.* 

The sociologist attempts to find the main- 
springs for human behavior within the 
matrix of interpersonal relationships in 
which the individual functions. He tries 





1 This sociological tradition in America goes back 
at least to 1930-1931 with the publication of Clif- 
ford R. Shaw’s The Jack Roller and The Natural 
History of a Delinquent (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1930 and 1931). Recent cross-cultural 
work in this vein can be found in Herbert Bloch 
and Arthur Niedenhoffer, The Gang: A Study in 
Adolescent Behavior (New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1958). 

2 See for example Richard D. Trent, An Explora- 
tory Study of the Inmate Social Organization, Vol. 5 
of Warwick Child Welfare Services Project, 1954- 
1957, ed. Bettina Warburg (New York: State Board 
of Social Welfare, 1957). (Mimeographed.) 

8 Howard W. Polsky and Martin Kohn, Progress 
Report: Analysis of the Peer Group in a Residential 
Treatment Center, (Hawthorne, N. Y.: Hawthorne 
Cedar Knolls School, 1957, mimeographed); “Partici- 
pant-observation in a Delinquent Subculture,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 29, No. 4 
(October 1959). 
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to determine the significant people in the 
delinquent’s life and how they are influ- 
encing him. To be sure, the press of the 
environment—the external frame of refer- 
ence—has as its counterpoint the indi- 
vidual’s internal reference structure. We 
must evaluate the pathology inherent in 


\ the psychic structure, lest we overestimate 
|the extent to which group norms influence 


individuals. This must be carefully assessed 
in any intervention program. Our primary 
focus in this paper, however, is to delineate 
some of the social and cultural forces that 
shape delinquent group life and individual 
“careers” within it. 

The theory of delinquency as a subcul- 
ture has left many gaps in the analysis of 
its organizational character. We know little 
about how delinquent boys interrelate be- 
tween antisocial outbreaks. What are the 
normative interpersonal relationships in a 
delinquent subculture which periodically 
spill over in the form of aggression against 
society? 

An organized delinquent peer group is 
not merely the sum of hostile projections 
of disturbed boys who are externalizing 
intrapsychic conflicts. A large variety of 
diagnostic types can be found to “fit” the 
alternative roles the delinquent culture as- 
signs its recruits. An important need today 
is a better understanding of the system of 
norms and statuses which delinquent groups 
create and the interpersonal soil in which 
antisocial acts, values, and personalities are 
nurtured. “Economic” principles appear 
to operate not only in the individual, but 
in the group as well; delinquents are able 
to articulate a highly stylized social and 
cultural organization to which all its mem- 
bers must contribute and respond—often at 
great personal risk and deterioration. 

Thus far sociologists have tended to con- 
centrate their fire on the accommodation 





Albert K. Cohen, “The Study of Social Disor- 
ganization and Deviant Behavior” in Robert K. 
Merton, Leonard Broom, and Leonard S. Cottrell, 
eds., Sociology Today (New York: Basic Books, 1959). 
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patterns by way of which the leaders and 
activists in the delinquent gangs gain recog- 
nition by adults in the community.5 But 
this is akin to describing American society 
only by analyzing its international relations. 
We need more empirical studies of delin- 


quency as a social system, emphasizing the 


sources of strain and anomie generated by 
“internal” social and cultural normative 
rocesses. As long as this approach is 
lacking, we shall have a distorted concept 
of the emergence and maintenance of de- 
linquent groups as viable organizations. 

For example, we analyzed a runaway 
which culminated in the theft of an auto 
in a town near the institution. Two boys, 
an introverted isolate and a rebellious scape- 
goated newcomer, combined forces to escape 
from both their peer group and adult 
authorities. The significant precipitating 
cause was the rejection of both boys by 
the cottage peer group. The sources of 
stress within the peer group on this micro- 
scopic level can be multiplied many times. 

In our analysis we shall stress the “in- 
ternal” systemic aspects of delinquency, 
which means that our focus will be upon 
the normative interpersonal relationships 
and processes within the group, and the 
values upon which they are based. At a 
minimum four questions must be posed: 
(1) What is a delinquent subculture? (2) To 
what do we want to change it? (3) How can 
we change it? (4) How can we evaluate 
culture and individual change? 





5 For an excellent summary and analysis of new 
developments in this approach see Richard A. Clo- 
ward, “Illegitimate Means, Anomie, and Deviant 
Behavior,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 24, 
No. 2 (April 1959). 

6QOur analysis of the social structure of the de- 
linquent group has been observed by others who 
have described juvenile gangs. See William Poster, 
“T'was a Dark Night in Brownsville,” Commentary, 
Vol. 9, No. 5 (May 1950); Dale Kramer and Madeline 
Karr, Teen-age Gangs (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1953); Stacy V. Jones, “The Cougars—Life with a 
Brooklyn Gang,” Harper's Magazine (November 
1954), pp. 35-48; Harrison E. Salisbury, The Shook- 
up Generation (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958). 
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Changing Delinquent Subcultures 


THE AGGRESSIVE SOCIETY 


Every social system consists of ideal or ex- 
pected patterns of action and statuses and 
is stratified so that power, prestige, and 
income are differentially distributed among 






in Cottage 6 believed that no other boy 
had a right to enter their cottage, but if 
they suspected someone else of taking some- 
thing from their cottage, they felt they 
had the unqualified right to ransack other 
cottages. 


Top Clique~The Power” 


Top Clique Associates 


see ——-Con Artists 









1 (or 2) 


Total 19 
its members. The recruitment for positions 
and their consolidation vary with the 
character of the group and its stage of 
crystallization. The criteria which distin- 
guish the superior and inferior strata de- 
pend upon the core_norms of the group. 
, The rigidity of the delinquent social struc- 
ture is formed by underlying sanctions of 
‘brute force and manipulation which are 
used by the top clique boys and filter down 
through the entire social order. The boys 
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Scapegoat—Queer Rat” 


Within the cottages, there are several 
variants of a stratified social structure based 
on toughness, “brains,” deviant activities, 
and status-deflating, rigidly controlling in- 
terpersonal processes. In some groups the 
tough boys—the “power,” “big men,” or 
“take”—maintain absolute hegemony and 
assign the “con-artists” subsidiary positions. 
In other groups, the gamblers and con-artists 
unite with the tough leaders and maintain 
a pressing rule over the “punks” or “bush- 


5 





boys”—the weak and less able boys. In any 
case, muscles, brains, and deviant activities 
are united in one form or another to insure 
a flow of psychic and material services 
upward to the boys in the upper half of 
the status hierarchy. Brute force maintains 
the rigid pecking order and is exemplified 
in violence, manipulation, exploitation, 
“ranking,” and scapegoating. ‘These proc- 
esses occur not only between delinquent 
groups, but are the essential dynamic of 
social control within the delinquent group.’ 

The paradigm on page 5 was vividly cor- 
roborated by a perceptive cottage leader 
and has been verified by detailed independ- 
ent observation: 


Q: Well, who ran the cottage when you 
first came into 7? 

A: Hank Shade, Frankie Gorman, 
Spiffy Weiner. You see, a cottage is never 
actually run by one guy. One guy has 
brains, the other guy has muscles, but 
always four or five, or three guys are the 
power in the group. They might not be 
the roughest guys, these three together, 
but they are the power of the group. 
What they want to do mostly is what the 
group does, and a lot of smart guys don’t 
actually want to become the leader, they 
want to be the guy in back, they want to 
become the power of the group. And 
then the cottage guys clique up, you 
know, they fall into certain groups where 
they hang together and they stay to- 
gether. And these groups, you know, are 
your power. 
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A: Guys are going AWOL, they got to 
come to you to get money. So what they 
try to do is when you get money and 
they’re looking out for themselves, they 
try to get you to like them. And in order 
to get you to like them, when you make 
a suggestion they follow it, because there 
is no reason to antagonize the hand that’s 
feeding you. So that’s how I came into 
power. Guys owed me money, so guys 
were afraid to get me mad because they'd 
have to pay. I had my own strong-arm 
boys that were willing to collect for 
me. 


Q: Like who? 


A: Like Foster, and Simon, like my- 
self. You see, I mean I wasn’t . . . the 


whole point is that I never had to use 

them. I'd collect my own debts, but yet 

everybody knew that these guys would 

help me collect my debts if it ever came 

to something like that, and it never did. 
Q: Well then, were you the three guys 

who were sort of the top guys up there? 
A: Yes.8 


We have found in several cottages a 


diamond-sha j which persists 
over time as old leaders leave and middle- 
and low-status boys rise in the hierarchy.® 
Delinquent status positions are useful in 
predicting the boys’ interrelationships in 
the cottage. This is why we view their 
behavior as a social system. Every stratum 
combines a cluster of privileges and duties. 
The translation of each clique’s norms into 
concrete action is the function of the 


Q: Well, when did you become a power ,diverse roles in the cottage. 


in 7? I know you did. It was one of 
the reasons they changed you. Right? 

A: Well, that’s true. But I came about 
power in a different way than a lot o 
other kids. I like to gamble and I’m good 
at it, and through the fact that you can 
win, well, then you have money. That 
automatically makes the group have to 
come to you at one point or another. 

Q: That's right. 





7 Delinquent interpersonal processes are discussed 
in detail in a forthcoming book by the writer, 
Cottage 6: A-#tudy of Delinquency as a Social 
System. 
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The top clique is the “power”; within it 


boys of inferior status were ranked and ex- 
*ploited by the tougher boys; the former 
attempted to take over the cottage when the 
oughs left. Below the top clique are the 
‘con-artists,” who are not afraid to fight, 


ut more typically employed their manipu- 
tive abilities and skill at deviant activities 





8 Howard W. Polsky, A Treatment Center Alum- 


nus’ Own Story (Hawthorne, N. Y.: Hawthorne 
Cedar Knolls School, 1958). (Mimeographed.) 


® Howard W. Polsky, Continuity and Change in 


a Delinquent Sub-culture (Hawthorne, N. Y.: Haw- 
thorne Cedar Knolls School, 1959). (Mimeographed.) 
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Changing Delinquent Subcultures 


to exploit boys further down in the hier- 
archy. The “quiet types”’—or “regular, 
guys”—have abandoned gross delinquen 

activities, but are not typed “punks”; sev 

eral are regarded as mentally or socially 
retarded by the older boys and have a long 
history of foster home and _ institutional 
placement. The bottom stratum consists of, 
“bushboys” or “punks,” the targets of the| 
boys above; they carry out the menial tasks 
in the cottage, are looked upon as “dirt” 
or “sneaks,” not to be trusted, and fre- 
quently singled out for violence and rank- 


ing. At the very bottom are the scapegoats 
| 


—the “queers”—who are the focal targets | 


for the entire cottage; some break down ' 
under the pressure and run from the institu- 
tion; others compulsively ingratiate them- 
selves with higher-status boys or accept the 
minimum duties required at this station 
and, biding their time and using violence 
and ranking upon boys arriving after them, 
eventually climb up the status hierarchy. 

Social distance between the cliques within 
a cottage is quite large. The cliques are 
ranked and each person recognizes to which 
one he belongs, and its relationship to the 
others. Clique members share common 
activities and outlooks. They reinforce each 
other in opposing “out-cliques” and exert 
social control throughout the group. 

The statuses are unusually “frozen.” <A 
new boy coming into the cOffageé must 
identify with the lowest stratum. He is put 
into the “punk bedroom” and undergoes a 
period of severe manipulation and testing. 
This includes social ostracism as well as per- 
formance of menial duties for older boys. 
He learns how to take it and if he survives, 


-how to dish it out too. One of the chief 


ways a boy can change his status is through 
physically challenging higher-status indi- 
viduals, This frequently culminates in a 
fight or “stand-off.” The outcomes of these 
fights are burned into the boys’ memories 
and can drastically change one’s status and 
horizons in the cottage. 

The delinquent social system is essentially 
inequalitarian. Individual boys become 
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alerted, sensitized, and preoccupied with 
power relationships; it is to each according 
to his status, from each according to his 
status. This colors the most incidental inter- 
actions. I have observed unbelievable anxi- 
ety in the simplest request for milk on the 
part of a low-status member who was ad- 
dressing a high-status boy. It is our feelin 
that this authoritarian type of social struc- 
ture organizes and controls the major por- 
tion of the boys’ lives, inculcates delinquent 
norms, defends them from facing threaten- 
ing problems—school, girls, jobs, commu- 
nity disgrace—and blocks involvement in 
constructive activities. 

Among the boys.hostility is so pervasive 
that after a while it becomes the automatic 
response and is displaced readily upon any 
available target. The stultifying processs 
works as follows: when violence is used 
against individuals within the group (and 
they are always around), it creates an in- 
tense need on the part of the perpetrators 
to rationalize their behavior. Thus they 
condemn those against whom they commit 
violence by citing the latter’s “queerness,” 
“sneakiness,” and “grubbiness.” This jus- 
tifies increased violence and manipulation 
against them, which in turn reinforces stere- 
otypes. The omnipresence of the strong- 
weak continuum, the followers’ identifica- 
tion with power figures, and the Jack of 
alternative identifications exaggerate the 
importance of toughness. The vigilant alert- 
ness for potential “pretenders to the throne” 
leads to projection of hostility in situations 
in which it does not actually exist. 

The analysis of delinquency as a social 
system enables us to view the developmental 
phases of the group. With each turnover 
in the cottage, especially when the leaders 
leave, a crisis is precipitated. The boys then 
subject one another to a period of intensi- 
fied manipulation and testing until each 
recognizes where he stands in the total 
system. Out of this interregnum of testing 
and manipulation new alliances and out- 
groups are formed. New members become 
extremely vulnerable because of their func- 
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tion as targets for the other boys to gain 
prestige. The punk “invites” his oppressors 
to harass him. The scapegoat’s fears are 
monitored by his tormentors as they stimu- 
late one another to exclude him from their 
midst. Thus by examining the total social 
system we have a better understanding of 
its hierarchical components. All the group 
members must learn how to orient them- 
selves to one another. 

There is another dimension to cottage 
social control based upon personality fac- 
tors. Within each clique there are pecking 
triangles which are miniature reproductions 


L of the larger social organization. Regard- 


less of the extrinsic characteristics of each 
clique we believe that there are intrinsic 
i which predisposé indi- 
vidual boys to fulfill specific roles. Psycho- 
dynamically, a high-placed punk in Clique 
I has more in common with a punk in 
Clique IV than he does with a dominant 
member of his own clique. What specific 
personality traits huddle together with each 
role is now being explored. We want to 
emphasize that the complementary role 
sets in each clique that fulfill the require- 
ments of the aggressive society can be 
understood fully only if we are flexible 
enough to shift from group to personality 
variables when the analysis demands it. 
* Several sociologists have asserted that de- 
linquents pursue “malicious, negativistic, 
and non-utilitarian” goals.1° However, this 
appears to be a cultural bias. If one evalu- 
ates their culture according to society’s value 
system, their actions appear nonutilitarian. 
Looking at the delinquent social system 
from within, however, our perspective 
changes. The drastic restrictions for achiev- 
ing status within a deliquent group lead to 


exaggerated conformity with the group's 
/ norms. If one can gain prestige by show- 


ing defiance against adults, this is not a 
negativistic activity from the point of view 
of the boy who is attempting to gain recog- 





10 Albert Cohen, Delinquent Boys: The Culture of 
the Gang (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955). 
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nition within his group. Thus before we 
conclude that a boy trying to swing from 
one of the trees is trying to kill himself be- 
cause he cannot control repressed conflicts, 
we have to analyze such an act in the con- 
text of his strivings in his primary group. 

Group participation shapes personality 
organization; the latter partially determines 
role incumbency. Peer interpersonal pat- 
terns are crucial for the development of the 
boy’s attitudes and philosophy of life, his 
aspirations for the future, the kinds of 
activities in which he will excel, and the 
form and content of relationships he will 
make with adults. In short, we must chal- 
lenge the delinquent subculture as well as 
its individual constituents. 


CONTROL VERSUS CHANGE 


Staff members who have to deal with these 
boys on a day-to-day basis learn to accommo- 
date themselves to the delinquents’ system of 
social control. Counselors will assign a 
bushboy to a “regular guy’s” bedroom and 
thereby help him avoid extreme forms of 
ranking and violence. Social workers have 
been known to prod their charges to fight 
in order to change their social status. The 
“pro-academic” youngster is removed from 
an “anti-academic” cottage. Top delin- 
quent leaders are accorded community-wide 
prestige; one “tough boy,” a dictator who 
exercised rigid control over the other boys 
in a cottage, inadvertently was given the 
top award for the most improvement." 

In order to maintain a state of equilib- 
rium the cottage parent “strikes a bargain” 
with the delinquent leadership. The latter 
“agrees” not to cause disturbances within 
the institution outside of the cottage. The 

rice that the staff pays is “restricting” the 
ggression and hostility to the cottage. The 





11 We have analyzed the relationship between the 
cottage culture and the institution in a paper en- 
titled Why Delinquent Subcultures Persist—The 
Double Standard “Interaction” Hypothesis (Haw- 
thorne, N. Y.: Hawthorne Cedar Knolls Schools, 
1959). (Mimeographed.) 
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Changing Delinquent Subcultures 


unintended consequence of such compro- 
mises is reinforcement of the authoritarian 
social structure. Our observation of the 
cottage parents in the senior unit indicates 
that their background, their isolation from 
the professional staff, and the dense inter- 
action with twenty disturbed delinquents 


them from the relevant structures of the 
treatment institution and its philosophy. 

Many of the inequalities institutionalized 
in the peer group are reminiscent of the 
boys’ typical family situations in which we 
find the incipient cause for delinquent act- 
ing-out. Many of these boys are in revol 
against highly unstable, controlling, narcis 
sistic mothers and weak, indifferent fathe 
with whom they are unable to identify. 
These parents and delinquent gang leaders 
have served as the chief models for the boys’ 
superegos. The natural inequality between 
parents and child is further exploited in 
the peer group so that “the whole relation- 
ship is not one of universal goodness but 
of arbitrary power.” !? 

It is important to point out that we not 
only have to change the stereotyped ideology 
upon which the boys’ social structure i 
based, but modify their interrelationship 
as well. The leadership in the delinquen 
group we analyzed frequently verbalize 
democratic and laissez-faire principles: 


Observer: Did you stay in the same 
bedroom with Red Leon and Stein? 

Steve: No, when I first came, I roomed 
with two other guys. Then I started 
buddying around with Red Leon and I 
finally moved into the end room. It was 
me, Red Leon, and Wolf. Then it was 
the big room. 

Observer: Then it was the big room? 
What do you mean by that? 

Steve: Well, I mean by the big room is 
that we were about the only guys in the 
cottage who were considered big around 


results in a role adaptation which of ihe | 





12 Eric Homburger Erickson, “Growth and Crises 
of the Healthy Personality,” in Clyde Kluckhohn 
and Henry A. Murray, eds., Personality in Nature, 
Society and Culture (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1956), p. 209. 
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the campus—me, Red Leon, and Wolf. 
We were considered the biggest on the 
campus. 

Observer: By biggest, you mean tough- 
est? Because you certainly weren't the 
tallest or heaviest. 

Steve: Well, all the guys considered us 
the toughest, me and Leon especially. 
But we never really looked for trouble. 
The only time we'd fight was when 
trouble came to us. 


This vocabulary has to be challenged 
in concrete situations. The toughest boys 
claim that “they never look for trouble.” 
Yet they are the chief controllers and per- 
petrators of the delinquent orientation. 
How does this occur? Steve Davis, the 
undisputed leader in the group, talked 
about Ricky Kahn as follows: 

Well, Rick Kahn, when he first came 
up, he was a bushboy. I got that slang 
word from the gang. They call a guy a 
bushboy when he does another guy’s 
clothes for him, or runs errands for him. 
Another guy tells him to do that and do 
that, and he runs and does it. That's 
what we mean by bushboy. But he used 
to do a lot of that for me and we got 
along. 


In other words, “getting along” with the 
top delinquent leader is conforming to his 
expectations for behaving as a bushboy. In 
turn, the latter internalizes the delinquent 
leader’s image and practices the same kind 
of exploitation with new boys who enter the 
cottage after him. Thus the delinquent 
cycle is perpetuated. 

We have discovered that these very dis- 
turbed (“maladaptive”) delinquents are 
able to create a well-organized social struc- 
ture. Critical questions in an institutional 
setting concern not only individual patholo- 
gies, but the ways in which they are mu- 
tually reinforced in the peer group and 
between it and the staff. Therefore we be- 
lieve that to maximize the therapeutic in- 
fluence we must go beyond the concept of 
accommodation with the intact delinquent 
social system and think in terms of penetra- 
tion and change. 
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WHAT KIND OF CULTURE SHOULD 
BE PROMOTED? 


The foregoing presentation has stressed the 
concept of group delinquency in terms of 
authoritarian interpersonal processes, fas- 
cistic values, and deviant activities. We 
want to change the boys’ activities, goals, 
and interpersonal relationships. Gambling, 
liquor parties, and “kangaroo courts” are 
gross activities that we agree should be pro- 
hibited; what is less stressed is changing the 
boys’ interrelationships. 

Social work is committed to a democratic 
ideology.48 We would like to influence de- 
linquent groups toward democratic rather 
than authoritarian relationships. Each in- 
dividual has a right to participate in the 
decision-making process. Might is not right. 
Activities should fulfill rather than negate 
human dignity and integrity./ The stress 
upon demecratic procedures i$ crucial be- 
cause we know that the boys can become 
involved in many nondelinquent activities 
using authoritarian methods. (This is why 
spotless cottages in institutions are suspect.) 
The boys must be enabled to formulate 
realistic goals and handle frustration con- 
structively. We would emphasize the boys’ 
acceptance of each other even though they 
may differ about the criteria of acceptabil- 
ity. \ High evaluation of other human be- 
ings should be stressed, apart from their 
social status. Basic social rights should be 
so institutionalized that all have an Seah i 
chance to gain satisfaction on bases other 
than authoritarian. The group worker and 
other adults should strive to promote con- 
sensus for democratic procedures as the 
ground rules under which individual inter- 
ests may be pursued, 

We have found that intragroup (and out- 
group) aggression and manipulation alter- 





13 See among numerous writings Herbert Bisno, 
The Philosophy of Social Work (Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1952); Gisela Konopka, “The 
Generic and the Specific in Group Work Practice 
in the Psychiatric Setting,” Social Work, Vol. 1, No. | 
(January 1956), p. 72. 
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nate with long periods of apathy, boredom, 
aimlessness, and depression: 


“It’s boring around here. We're around 
all day, then stay up all night shooting 
the shit, just shooting the shit, and play- 
ing with Oscar.” The guys chimed in 
agreement: “The trouble is, there isn’t 
anything to do around here all day, it 
gets boring. In the morning we have a 
couple of details and work . . . imagine 
on our vacation [recorded during Christ- 
mas]. Spend a little time in the gym in 
the afternoon and then there’s nothing 
to do until we eat and then we come back 
and look at television, play a littlgecards 

. and just sit around shooting the shit.” 


This is the cottage milieu which is struc- 
tured by the boys’ aggressive tendencies. 
One of the key tasks of the professional 
worker responsible for the cottage is moti- 
vating the boys toward goals which are 
realistic in terms of individual and group 
achievement and which are meaningful to 
them. 


THE BASIC INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 


The boys do become aware of positive val- 
ues and goals in their individual casework 
interviews. However, the pressure encoun- 
tered in the daily cottage living situation 
can be so overwhelming that it counteracts 
values which are and could be engendered 
\in the social worker’s office. The first step 
necessary for change is to acknowledge the 
existence of the delinquent subculture with 
all its ramifying importance for individual 
and group rehabilitation. 
/ The next step is to fashion an institu- 
| tional arrangement whereby we can place 
“ the center of the cottage a professional 
\person who works directly with the boys on 
a cottage level. This residential worker, to- 
gether with cottage parents, caseworker, and 
other adults who come in contact with the 
boys, must begin thinking creatively about 
supplanting the aggressive vicious cycles in 
the cottage with positive relationships, ac- 
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tivities, values, and goals. No longer satis- 
fied to react merely to the boys’ internal de- 
linquency, we propose that they take the 
initiative to plan a viable cottage program 
which unites the group’s propensities for 
health and all the available resources in the 
institution. Only by constant feedback 
with a professional (or professionally ori- 
ented) residential worker responsible for the 
boys’ collective living situation do we create 
‘the possibility of continuous and cumula- 
tive development rather than having to 
start all over with every major turnover of 
boys. This resident worker is a middleman 
between the boys and the administration. 
We assume he will be primarily a social 
group worker, but with experience and 
background in working with disturbed 
individuals. 

One way of conceptualizing our approach 
is by visualizing the delinquent culture as 
being “invaded” by the culture of the group 
worker. He will be resisted as he tries to 
maintain his standards. Increased social 
tension is inevitable. The boys will try to 
resolve the situation by making the inter- 
vener conform to their values. They may 
be enraged at the threat to the system that 
has served them. Thus we have to evaluate 
carefully the investment of the different 
strata in the cottage violence, ranking, and 
manipulative patterns. We must know not 
only each boy’s role but his attitude toward 
it, and carefully assess his actual behavior 
vis-a-vis members of his own status and 
above and below it. The crux of the group 
worker’s problem is focused in emphathiz- 
ing with the boys’ gripes, constantly chal- 
lenging them to resolve their collective prob- 
lems, and at the same time retaining adult 
standards. One cannot underestimate the 
amount of pressure in the form of testing 
and seduction to which the worker will be 


exposed. 


We view remotivation as confronting the 
boys with constructive alternatives to 
achieve satisfactions articulated with mean- 
ingful realizable goals. As long as the con- 
duct routines in the peer group remain 
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unchallenged, the boys will continue to 
elaborate authoritarian roles via delinquent 
interpersonal processes. If we present the 
cottage with other expectations, then we in- 
troduce the element of choice and “con- 
structive conflict” which can lead to new 
self-images."4 


ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING 
INDIVIDUAL AND CULTURE CHANGE 


There are two ways of looking at malad- 
justed adolescents. Above we have empha- 
sized delinquency as a social system. We 
have to go further. We have to ask our- 
selves what childhood compulsions force in- 
dividual boys to behave destructively and 
reinforce authoritarian group adaptations. 
We have to pinpoint the specific intra- 
psychic processes that lead them to fashion 
this way of life. We believe that an ade- 
quate social-psychological formulation must 
comprehend intrapersonal and _interper- 
sonal approaches—with varying degrees of 
emphasis on each.?® Thus a boy who is a 
punk but also a paranoid may need special 
supports beyond revamping the group’s 
standards and changing his role. Young- 
sters with severe neurotic pathology benefit 
substantially from a close relationship with 
an individual therapist or caseworker. It 
provides a transference experience on the 
basis of which neurotic delinquents can 


acquire insight and new identifications. -—~ 


The conflicts arising out of changing 
peer group relationships and between the 
standards of the boys and the group worker 
will tend to heighten intrapersonality con- 
flicts. Pressures stemming from interper- 
sonal and intrapsychic stresses increase the 
possibilities of reactive deviant behavior. 
For extremely defensive, irrational, emo- 





14 George H. Grosser, “The Role of Informal In- 
mate Groups in Change of Values,” Children, Vol. 5, 
No. 1 (January-February 1958). 

15 Talcott Parsons, “Psychoanalysis and Social Sci- 
ence,” in Franz Alexander and Helen Ross, eds., 
Twenty Years of Psychoanalysis (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1953), pp. 186-215. 
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tionally disturbed youngsters the group 
worker will have to call on his caseworker 
colleague. An important contribution can 
be made here by a combined group work 
and casework attack upon juvenile delin- 
quency in the residential treatment center. 
Each has a unique contribution to make 
toward helping the disturbed delinquent; 
learning about each other’s perspective and 
skills by working together with specific 
groups and individuals will result, we be- 
lieve, in more effective treatment. 

This leads us to one of the major prob- 
lems which the group and “island culture” 
; therapists have not as yet posed for them- 
selves. How much real personality change 
is_effected through group participation? 
Sociologists involved in group treatment 
claim that delinquents for the most part are 
normal boys reacting to abnormal situa- 
tions. Change the culture and individuals 
will change by assimilating new roles and 
values. However, the implication here is 
that basically the character structure of 
these youngsters is sound. Nevertheless, a 
contradiction remains—when the delin- 
quent boy returns from a physically or psy- 
chologically removed therapeutic milieu to 
a disorganized neighborhood, should he not, 
according to the theory, after a short pe- 
riod resume his delinquent way of life? 

Apparently the sociologists fall into an 
obsolete “imitation theory” of personality. 
Psychological processes are oversimplified. 
The boys are perceived as nuts and bolts 
which have been pressed into a cultural 
mold. In order to understand the complex 
interplay of personality and social and cul- 
tural forces, we must incorporate into our 
thinking dynamic explanations of person- 
ality; the impact of the milieu upon the per- 
sonality must be detailed in light of clinical 
experience. We shall not be able to do this 
until we welcome into our interdisciplinary 
family psychoanalytically oriented prac- 
titioners who are trained to diagnose the 
manifest and latent intrapsychic factors in 
personality structure. Once this is done we 
can then seek to explore how the “role ex- 
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pectations of the social system” become the 
“need dispositions of the personality.” 14 


THE TECHNIQUE OF CHANGING 
DELINQUENT SUBCULTURES 


The theory for changing individuals by 
changing the group’s norms and structure 
can be summarized briefly: 17 

1. People are influenced to behave anti- 


‘socially in much the same manner as they 


|are conditioned to behave in socially con- 


\forming ways. The basis for change is that 
the individual will accept_new_ values, per- 
spectives, and modes of conduct if he will 
accept a new group as an instrument in 
which to achieve satisfactions. Boys “out 
of step” with society strongly feel their pe- 
culiarity and alienation from socially con- 
forming peers and adults. By affording 
them an opportunity to express their hos- 
tility in a permissive setting, they learn that 
they are not as “queer” as they imagine 
people think them to be. 

2. It is also assumed that delinquents 
have, in addition to a great storehouse of 
negative and distorted values, _ positive 
strengths. They will be manifested only if 
tffé boys have a feeling that they are not 
being attacked.'8 Given an opportunity to 
make constructive choices, they will do so 
if they are properly guided. Two prerequi- 
sites are freedom to make meaningful de- 
cisions (this does not mean the absence of 
limits) and confidence that adults are there 
to help them echieve, individually and col- 
lectively—not only to restrict them. 

3. It is indispensable to this approach to 
have attached to the cottage a professional 





16 Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1951). 

17.Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), chap. entitled “Con- 
duct, Knowledge and the Acceptance of New 
Values.” 

18 Gordon W. Allport, “A Psychological Approach 
to the Study of Love and Hate,” in P. A. Sorokin, 
ed., Explorations in Altruistic Love and Behavior 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1950). a 
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practitioner who would (a) be able to serve 


as a socially ideal model in his transactions*/ 


with the boys and (b) be able to use himself / 
as a link to the administration and com-, 
munity to enable boys to release pent-up 
emotions by affording them constructive 
outlets for resolving problems which emerge 
in the institution and which come out of 
their group interaction. 


4. It is assumed that with continued posi- ) 


tive interaction and successes in resolving! 
problems, the group can become a positive} 
instrument which the boys want to utilize) 
in order to achieve further satisfactions and 
rewards. Prestige is allotted to group mem- 
bers not because of antisocial behavior, but 
according to the contribution made toward 
the achievement of collective goals which 
rise out of the boys’ interaction in the 
group. Prestige is added to a boy’s stature 
as he fashions a role which helps the others 
achieve recognition and group goals. Con- 
versely, individuals who obstruct the 
group’s goals are pressured to conform. 
Authority begins to inhere in the consensus 
of the group, which now has a more positive 
orbit and is gaining a more constructive 
self-image. 

5. In addition to these social dynamics 
within the group, its relation to outside, 
groups and individuals is critical. Part of 
the group worker’s job is protecting the boys 
from delinquent-prone adults. He must 
help his charges graduate from the group if 
consistent improvement is demonstrated; a 
feeling of direction is helpful, and the 
knowledge that the others have been instru- 
mental in helping him to gain the maturity 
he needed to strike out on his own. 

6. The extremely disturbed youngster in\ 
the cottage will need special support at 
every phase of the group intervention; this 
can be given only partially by the resident 
worker in the cottage situation. The one- 
to-one social worker-client relationship ap- 
pears to be the ideal setting for the young- 
ster to “explode” or reveal privatissima 
which are disabling him from satisfactory 
interpersonal relationships. In his special 
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‘setting the psychiatric caseworker may be 
able to give the kind of support the ex- 


tremely disturbed youngster needs in order 
to survive in the cottage without disrupting 
the group. 

It is important to conceive of the total 
therapeutic approach to the boys and evalu- 
ate its steps in relation to the sum process. 
The over-all goal is to move the boys to a 
level of collaboration in which they feel 
free to (1) raise all kinds of questions— 
concerning family, sex, peer group, work, 
school, recreation; (2) become accustomed 
to having the group, or cliques, including 
the intervener, discuss these issues con- 
structively; and (3) develop an action pro- 
gram in which they can carry out the de- 
cisions they reach as a result of democratic 
discussion. Only when these criteria are 
met can the group become a constructive 
source of authority, new roles develop, and 
socially acceptable values form the norms 
of the group’s activity.'® 


ONE STEP BACKWARD— 
TWO STEPS FORWARD 


Dynamically, the attempt to change delin- 
quent subcultures is similar to the process 
of Western colonialism, which sometimes 
leads to native movements that rally the 
most reactionary elements to ward off all 
change.2° This is sparked by the invested 
leadership. Our intentions, materially or 
spiritually, are not exploitative, but can be 
so defined by delinquents. 

The presentation of new rewards and 
tasks to the boys is the opening tactic. The 
first step is to convince the boys that by co- 
operating they can undertake new activities 
which they cannot engage in now. If the 
boys accept new ways of relating on a super- 
ficial level as conditions to receiving con- 
crete rewards, we may ultimately move 


19 Lewin, op. cit. 

20 A. Irving Hallowell, “Sociopsychological Aspects 
of Acculturation,” in Ralph Linton, ed., The Science 
of Man in the World Crisis (New York: Columbia 
1950 
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toward a point where they will co-operate 
without such “bribes.” If they can be per- 
suaded to conform to new values and con- 
duct on utilitarian terms, we might then 
explore how these changes can be incor- 
porated permanently into superego struc- 
tures. “We believe that this “superficial” 
manipulation is an important intermediate 
step for delinquents from actively opposing 
to internalizing new norms of conduct? 
Psychodynamically, there are important 
gains for each member if he can overcome 
his initial resistance The aggressive leader 
rests uneasily with his power because of its 
tenuous foundation; the manipulator con- 
stantly seeks opportunities for exploitation, 
not only because of satisfactions he gains, 
but because of his own fear of being a 
sucker; the bushboy must develop a whole 
strategy of distasteful ingratiating tactics in 
order to survive. A permissive peer group 
environment would free these boys to ex- 
pend their psychic energy in ego-strength- 
ening pursuits rather than in futile efforts 
to dispel anxiety through delinquency. 
+» We feel that if the group worker “sticks” 
to the boys during this rough period of 
mutual adjustment and active opposition, 
they will come to realize gradually that he 
is there not to “do them in” or to assume 
the role of the unconditional giver, but to 
help them. We need much more experience 
in learning how to work through “group 
transferences,” with specification of the im- 
portant group and individual variables in 
the process.*" 


MEASURING CULTURE CHANGE 


Any evaluative program for gauging change 


in a group in a natural setting offers tre- ‘ 


mendous problems for those who are stick- 
lers for reliability and validity. The fact 
is, we have little systematic knowledge of 





21 Harold Esterson, Martin Kohn, and R. Magnus, 
Countertransference in a Clinical Group (Haw- 
thorne, N. Y.: Hawthorne Cedar Knolls School, 
1957). (Mimeographed.) 
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successful intervention in a delinquent 
group as an ongoing social system. Although 
there have been more than seventy years 
of experimentation with these strategies, 
little work has been done to date to vali- 
date their therapeutic influence. Empirical 
experiments are sorely lacking in the field. 

The measurement of change from a de- 
linquent social structure to a less delin- 
quent one involves focusing upon the boys’ 
interactions, the group norms and roles, and 
the extent of involvement in nondeviant 
activities. Each one of these realms of 
group process can be defined in operational 
terms. In our studies we have focused pri- 
marily on peer group interactional processes 
as a basic criterion of change.?? In any 
culture, norms, activities, and interactions 
are all interrelated and the researcher can 
select one or several key variables to eval- 
uate change as a function of intervention. 


The process of intervention is dynamic \ 


and dialectical; it includes not only stages 
of peer group development but, concur- 


rently, stages of acceptance of the adult—~ 


the purveyor of socially acceptable norms. 
Once he is accepted, he must be cautious 
about the issues he can raise with the group. 
At first he may take up general issues. Only 
later when the group begins to crystallize 
and gains a positive identity will it feel 
secure enough to explore individual or 
group problems of a more threatening 
nature. Regression and rebellion may 
occur at any stage and will have a different 
meaning each time. 
. Methodologically, the next steps in re- 
search in group treatnfent can be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. Measurement of group processes so 
that we can objectively state: Group X has 
moved so far from a negative hostile aggres- 





22 Howard W. Polsky and Martin Kohn, A Pilot 
Study of Delinquent Group Processes (Hawthorpe, 
N. Y.: Hawthorne Cedar Knolls School). Paper read 
at American Sociological Society Meeting, Seattle, 
Wash., August 1958. (Mimeographed.) 
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sive orbit to a positive one.23 We have be- 
gun to approach this problem in our utili- 
zation of Bales’s interaction instrument to 
determine the extent of delinquent proc- 
esses in one group of extremely aggressive 
boys.** 

2. Measurement of individuals’ attitudes 
toward peers, adults, themselves, school, 
work, and so on. 

3. Measurement of the role performances 
of group members.*° (This is revealed by 
Bales’s instrument.) 

4. Finally we must try to quantify the 
highly qualitative dynamic clinical diag- 
noses of psychiatric practitioners; this must 
be done before and after group treatment, 
so that we can determine whether members 
have changed fundamentally—internalized 





23 Harold L. Raush, Allen T. Dittman, and Thad- 
deus J]. Taylor, “The Interpersonal Behavior of 
Children in Residential Treatment,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 58, No. 1 
(January 1959). 

24 Robert F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, 1950). 

25 Norman A. Polansky, Robert B. White, and 
Stuart C. Miller, “Determinants of the Role-image 
of the Patient in a Psychiatric Hospital,” in Milton 
Greenblatt, Daniel J. Levinson, and Richard H. 
Williams, eds., The Patient and the Mental Hospital 
(Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957). 
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nondelinquent outlook and conduct—or are 
merely superficially adapting to a new be- 
havioral setting. 

When these four methodological pre- 
requisites have been fulfilled adequately, 
we shall be in a much better position to shed 
some light on the effectiveness of group 
treatment for fundamental personality re- 
organization, and how new role and value 
assumptions become part of and change 
group members’ basic character structures. 

In the foregoing we have tried to concep- 
tualize delinquency as a peer group authori- 
tarian social system with terrifying internal 
conflicts as well as anticommunity out- 
breaks. We have outlined the difficulties 
of introducing a group worker amidst the 
boys in their daily lives. We have antici- 
pated the boys’ resistances and how best to 
overcome them by not controlling but 
changing their culture. This cannot be 
done by remote control; our best profes- 
sionals with maximum support of the insti- 
tution have to learn how to create truly 
therapeutic day-to-day cottage living situa- 
tions. Speculation is now momentarily 
suspended and the larger complexities of 
experimentation begin. In this way theory 
and practice never cease building upon each 
other. 
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BY JOHN M. MARTIN 





Case Studtes of Delinquents: Incorporating the 


Soctological Approach 


THE sTupy OF “social problems” has long 
engaged the interest of both social workers 
and sociologists. In the past, however, this 
dual interest has been marred by contro- 
versy and competition. There has been lit- 
tle co-operative effort and still less inter- 
change of theory. 

This is well illustrated in the field of 
juvenile delinquency where such questions 
as the following have given rise to lively de- 
bate: Should probation officers and others 
interested in the rehabilitation of delin- 
quents be trained academically as social 
workers or sociologists? Should the juve- 
nile court function primarily as a social 
agency caring for children in trouble, or 
should it be primarily a court in which “due 
process” takes precedence over all attempts 
at treatment and rehabilitation? 

A more fundamental schism has de- 
veloped out of differences between the theo- 
retical orientations of social workers and 
those of sociologists in studying the life sit- 
uations of delinquents. In writing of re- 
search in criminology, M. B. Clinard has 
pointed out the problem engendered by 
these differences. ““The controversy between 
the theoretical position of the nonsociolo- 
gists, which emphasizes personality-trait 


structures [and] early family environ- 
ment... , and that of the sociologists, 
which emphasizes subcultural norms and an 
area of group interaction larger than the 
family, has not been reconciled.” 1 This, of 
course, is another way of saying that in the 
study of the criminal and the delinquent the 
nonsociologist, including the social worker, 
views law violation as a product of psychic 
conflict arising largely out of intrafamily 
conflict, while the sociologist views law vio- 
lation largely as a product of group life, 
particularly of groups lying beyond the 
family. The gap between these theoretical 
positions is obviously one of considerable 
significance in the study of the delinquent. 
This paper is an effort to bridge this hiatus. 

Specifically, it is an attempt to demon- 
strate to social caseworkers the manner in 
which they might make use of the sociologi- 
cal perspective in constructing their case 
studies of juvenile offenders. The impli- 
cation here is that, since case studies made 
by caseworkers are primarily intended as 
points of departure for treatment, a change 
in the content of case material will be ac- 
companied by change in treatment perspec- 
tive. It is to be understood, however, that 
the paper is not intended to suggest to case- 
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1“Criminological Research” in R. K. Merton 
et al., eds., Sociology Today: Problems and Prospects 
(New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959), pp. 509-536. 
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workers that they become “group-centered” 
rather than “individual-centered.” Instead, 
the discussion is meant to illustrate to the 
social work profession some of the ways in 
which it might extend its usual perspective 
in the study of the delinquent by incorpo- 
rating a theoretical frame of reference 
which emphasizes more than the child and 
his family. The present lively interest of 
social workers in sociology, cultural anthro- 
pology, and social psychology gives every 
indication that social workers are becoming 
acutely aware of the desirability of assimi- 
lating this broader point of view. 


LOCAL MILIEU AND THE 
LARGER SOCIETY 


In considering the relationship between the 
environment beyond the family and the de- 
linquent behavior of children, it is necessary 
to distinguish between what may be called 
the “local milieu” and the social and cul- 
tural characteristics of the larger society.? 
The local milieu, upon which sociologists 
have placed great stress in their studies of 
delinquency, extends scarcely beyond the 
limits of neighborhood. This level of an- 
alysis is well represented by such studies as 
Thrasher’s investigation of gangs in the 
“interstitial” areas of Chicago,’ Shaw and 
McKay’s ecological study of delinquency in 
some twenty American cities, and more re- 
cently by Mays’s description of life in a 


Liverpool slum.5 For understanding juve- 





2 For a discussion of this point see R. K. Merton, 
“The Social-Cultural Environment and Anomie” in 
H. L. Witmer and R. Kotinsky, eds., New Perspec- 
tives for Research on Juvenile Delinquency, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 356 (Washington, 
D. C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1956), pp. 24-50. 

3F. M. Thrasher, The Gang: A Study of 1,313 
Gangs in Chicago (2d ed. rev.; Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1936). 

4C. R. Shaw and H. D. McKay, Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Urban Areas (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1942). 

5 |. B. Mays, Growing Up in the City (Liverpool: 
Liverpool University Press, 1954). 
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nile misconduct in  delinquency-prone 
neighborhoods, perhaps the most significant 
insight offered by studies of this general 
type is found in Mays’s observation that de- 
linquency in such areas “is not so much a 
symptom of maladjustment as of adjust- 
ment to a sub-culture in conflict with the 
culture of the city as a whole.” ® 

More recently sociologists have given 
serious attention, not to the neighborhood, 
but to the part played by the larger society 
in the development of delinquency. This 
broader level of analysis is represented by 
Cohen's hypothesis that the delinquent sub- 
culture develops to meet the status needs of 
working-class boys who, living in a social 
class system oriented toward success as 
measured by middle-class standards, are de- 
nied equal access to prestige positions.” 

On the same plane Bloch and Niederhof- 
fer state that the delinquent gang is not so 
much a phenomenon rooted in interclass 
tension and conflict, as suggested by Cohen, 
but arises to meet the sociological and psy- 
chological stress of adolescence in societies 
like our own which make few formal pro- 
visions for easing the transition from ado- 
lescence to adulthood.® 

Another aspect of this broader perspec- 
tive in criminological research is the view, 
frequently expressed by sociologists, that 
the basically “‘criminogenic” characteristics 
of American culture foster the development 
of large amounts of both juvenile delin- 
quency and adult criminality.® Clinard has 
distilled the essence of this position: “It is 
impossible to rear law-abiding 


obviously 


6 Ibid., p. 147 

7 Albert Cohen, Delinquent Boys: The Culture of 
the Gang (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955). 

8H. A. Bloch and A. Niederhoffer, The Gang: A 
Study of Adolescent Behavior (New York: Philo 
sophical Library, 1958). 

9For examples of this position see D. R. Taft, 
Criminology (3d ed.; New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1956), pp. 38-43 and M. L. Barron, The 
Juvenile in Delinquent Society (New York: Alfred 
\ Knopf, 1954), chap. 12. 
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children in a world where adult models 
disobey the law.” 1° 

It would go far beyond the purposes of 
this paper to attempt to describe in detail 
how caseworkers might incorporate these 
social and cultural insights relative to the 
greater environment into their case studies 
of delinquents. Moreover, it seems unneces- 
sary to try. As stated earlier, our purpose 
is to illustrate methods for extending the 
usual casework perspective beyond the 
boundary of personality traits and family 
environment. We will do this in the pages 
to follow without reference to the environ- 
ment lying beyond the neighborhood. At 
this point it is sufficient to underscore the 
proposition that the characteristics of the 
greater environment do influence the be- 
havior of individuals, including the de- 
viancy of individual delinquents. It is 
also necessary to suggest, as a corollary, that 
to the degree that the caseworker is unable 
to modify the criminogenic characteristics 
of the greater environment (and he can 
scarcely be expected to accomplish social 
and cultural change of this magnitude), and 
to the degree that the worker is unable to 
alter the delinquent’s reaction to these con- 
ditions—to that extent the worker is likely 
to fail in his attempts at rehabilitation. 
This leads to the conclusion that, given a 
criminogenic social system, delinquency 
will not be eradicated by the efforts of case- 
workers and other “clinicians” whose focus 
is the individual deviant. Gains can be 
made, to be sure, but the very level of the 
casework approach and the magnitude of 
the opposing social and cultural forces in 
the larger environment make complete suc- 
cess a goal beyond reach, irrespective of the 
number of clinicians set to work on the 
problem. 

What can be said of the limitations im- 
posed on casework by the larger environ- 





10M. B. Clinard, “Secondary Community Influ- 
ences and Juvenile Delinquency,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Vol. 261 (January 1949), pp. 42-53. 
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ment can also be said of the limitations 
imposed by the milieu of delinquency-pro- 
ducing neighborhoods. Granting the valid- 
ity of the sociological perspective, the 
efhcacy of casework with delinquents who 
are residents of delinquency-prone neigh- 
borhoods obviously is also impeded by the 
countervailing influences of such neighbor- 
hoods. Ohlin and Lawrence have recently 
drawn attention to the barriers the inmate 
subculture in correctional institutions can 
erect between members of the treatment 
staff and the incarcerated delinquent.'! 
Roughly the same sort of barrier is pre- 
sented to the caseworker by the subculture 
of the delinquency-prone neighborhood. 
Fortunately, however, the problem of miti- 
gating the influence of such neighborhoods, 
difficult as it may be, appears to be some- 
what easier than altering either the char- 
acteristics of the larger social system or the 
nature of the inmate subculture in the 
traditional correctional institution. Perhaps 
the most salient approach for altering de- 
linquency-producing neighborhoods is the 
establishment of community-centered pro- 
grams along the style of the Chicago Area 
Projects.!* In these projects the neighbor- 
hood, not the child, is the central focus. 
Principal emphasis is laid on the role of 
“natural community leaders” around whom 
are germinated legitimate social structures 
serving all age groups, but particularly 
youngsters, living in project areas. 

But community-centered programs for 
changing delinquency- prone neighborhoods 
are of little concern to us in this paper. 
We are principally interested in illustrat- 
ing the manner in which caseworkers might 
make use of the sociological frame of refer- 
ence in undertaking their case studies of 
delinquents. 





11L. E. Ohlin and W. C. Lawrence, “Social Inter- 
action Among Clients As a Treatment Problem,” 
Social Work, Vol. 4, No. 2 :April 1959), pp. 7-11. 
12 For a description of these projects see H. A. 
Bloch and F. T. Flynn, Delinquency: The Juvenile 
~ amreg in America Today (New York: Random 


House, 1956), pp. 522-523. 
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Case Studies of Delinquents 


TYPE OF DELINQUENCY 


The first modification in their traditional 
orientation which caseworkers might con- 
sider is to abandon their view that the kind 
of delinquency committed by the child is 
of little or no consequence in an appraisal 
of his case. Many caseworkers operate on 
the assumption that delinquency—any kind 
of delinquency—is merely symptomatic of 
an underlying psychic problem. Therefore, 
their reasoning goes, the type of delin- 
quency committed by the child is of little 
importance. It is the child and his prob- 
lem that counts, not the act. When pressed, 
these workers are perhaps willing to admit 
that it may be necessary to consider the 
type of crime committed when casework ap- 
praisals are made of adult offenders—rack- 
eteering is clearly a different problem from 
incest. However, they deny that this applies 
to the case study of delinquents. Certainly 
this denial is rooted in the predisposition 
caseworkers have for using the psychic per- 
spective as a monistic explanation of juve- 
nile delinquency. 

In any event, if it makes good sense to 
stress the type of crime in the study of adult 
offenders, it also makes good sense to stress 
the type of delinquency in the study of 
juvenile offenders. In this regard it is note- 
worthy that a recent and pronounced trend 
in criminological research has been to iso- 
late for investigation particular kinds of 
offenses, rather than to study crime or de- 
linquency in general.'* This approach has 
proved rewarding for social and behavioral 





13 For examples of studies which isolated particu- 
lar kinds of offenses, see ]. Bowlby, Forty-four Juve- 
nile Thieves: Their Characters and Home-Life 
(London: Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 1946); D. R. 
Cressey, Other People’s Money: A Study in the 
Social Psychology of Embezzlement (Glencoe, IIL: 
The Free Press, 1953); S. K. Weinberg, Incest Be- 
havior (New York: Citadel Press, 1955); W. W. 
Wattenberg and J. Balistrieri, “Automobile Theft: 
A ‘Favored-group’ Delinquency,” American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. 57, No. 6 (May 1952), pp. 575- 
579; and I. Chein, “Narcotics Use Among Juveniles,” 
Social Work, Vol. 1, No. 2 (April 1956), pp. 50-60. 
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scientists. It should prove equally rewarding 
for caseworkers. Over and above the level of 
personality traits and family environment, 
explanations of truancy are not explana- 
tions of rape, and explanations of rape are 
not explanations of vandalism. 


ACTION FRAME OF REFERENCE 


The necessity for giving particular atten- 
tion to the type of delinquency committed 
by an offender introduces the second inno- 
vation caseworkers might make in their 
approach to case appraisal. In recent years 
the “action frame of reference” has become 
the dominant theoretical perspective in 
American sociology..* The basic compo- 
nents of this perspective are means, ends, 
conditions, and norms. The first proposi- 
tion of this point of view is that human 
behavior is meaningful in terms of the 
subjective intentions of the individual par- 
ticipants, which simply means that conduct 
aims at the attainment of purposes, ends, 
or goals. The second proposition is that 
goal-oriented behavior occurs in a situation, 
at a specific place and time, and that the 
unchangeable aspects of the situation are 
conditions which the actor must take into 
account, while the aspects of the situation 
which can be changed by the actor in attain- 
ing his goals are means. The third proposi- 
tion is that there are always alternative 
means to ends, or alternative ends them- 
selves, which require exercise of choice, and 
that such choice tends to be limited by 
social codes and cultural standards and 
norms. Within this scheme, delinquency 
becomes the “problem-solving” behavior of 
particular individuals who are attempting 
to attain specific goals in concrete situations 
while operating under the dictates of defi- 
nite cultural influences. 


14R. C. Hinkle, Jr. and G. J. Hinkle, The Devel- 
opment of Modern Sociology: lis Nature and Growth 
in the United States (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
& Co., 1954), p. 57. The summary of the “action 
frame of reference” presented in this paper was 
adapted from this source, pp. 57-58. 
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In relation to this it must be emphasized 
that problem-solving behavior is very often 
a reaction to strains induced by social struc- 
tures other than the nuclear family, e.g., the 
school, peer group, and rival gangs. While 
it is quite true that socialization within the 
family is crucial for setting up individual 
predispositions to respond, the family is 
hardly the only socializing agency. Social- 
ization is a continuing process extending 
throughout the life span and involving a 
variety of agencies in addition to the nuclear 
family. Moreover, the situation in which 
action occurs “triggers off” and directs an 
individual’s acquired predispositions, the 
products of his socialization, and often gives 
them concrete content. 

Viewed in this way, the need for studying 
not only the motivations lying behind each 
act of delinquency, but also the situational 
and cultural aspects of each act, becomes 
apparent. To the extent that caseworkers 
are able to incorporate the “action frame of 
reference” into their case study perspective, 
they will be supplementing their traditional 
orientation with a sociological point of view 
that reaches out beyond the level of per- 
sonality and family. 


MECHANISTIC AND HISTORICAL 
APPROACHES IN CASE STUDIES 


Sutherland has distinguished between two 
types of explanations of criminal behavior." 
The first is “mechanistic’”—that is, it seeks 
explanations in terms of factors operating 
at the moment a phenomenon occurs. The 
second is “historical”—it seeks explanations 
in terms of processes operating in the early 
history of a phenomenon. In the study of 
delinquency caseworkers use the latter ap- 
proach; their studies are case histories. We 
are suggesting that caseworkers modify their 
perspective so that their case studies take 
into account both the mechanistic and the 





15E. H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology 
(4th ed.; Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1947), 
pp. 5-6. 
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historical points of view. Using this dual 
perspective, their case appraisals would be- 
come not merely histories of the life de- 
velopment of particular delinquents, but 
also studies of the motivational-situational- 
cultural complex in which acts of delin- 
quency occur. 

Following this procedure, caseworkers 
would be able not only to consider the 
personality traits and early family envi- 
ronment of delinquents, but also to under- 
stand the relationships between these vari- 
ables and the more immediate complex 
within which each act of delinquency occurs. 
Translated into action this could mean, for 
example, that a probation officer’s evalua- 
tion of a particular child’s school vandalism 
might start with a description of the dis- 
satisfactions, conflicts, and frustrations that 
alienated him from his parents, provided 
him with a built-in antagonism toward 
adult authority figures, and placed him on 
the streets of his socially unstable neighbor- 
hood; where, seeking companionship, he 
was quickly assimilated into the subculture 
of a waiting delinquent gang. The case 
analysis might then proceed to examine the 
situation in which this boy’s vandalism 
occurred. Specifically, the analysis might 
describe how the boy and his companions, 
in the classic gang tradition, vindictively 
wrecked their school library as an ex- 
pression of their mounting conflict with 
the school librarian. This is obviously a 
highly simplified and idealized case analysis. 
Nevertheless, it illustrates how the usual 
theoretical perspective of caseworkers can 
be combined operationally with a broader 
sociological frame of reference that extends 
beyond the family into the social and cul- 
tural characteristics of the delinquent’s 
milieu. 


ROLE OF THE VICTIM 


Noteworthy in the case appraisal sketched 
above is the emphasis placed on the role 
of the victim as a precipitating factor in the 
specific delinquency committed. In a real 
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and immediate sense it was the conflict be- 
tween the school librarian and the gang 
that brought about the wrecking of her 
library. She was literally ‘“‘asking for it” 
by playing a part—perhaps unwittingly— 
in her conflict relationships with the gang 
members who vengefully wrecked her li- 
brary. As Von Hentig has succinctly pointed 
out, in many (though far from all) in- 
stances interaction between the offender and 
his victim sets the stage for the crime com- 
mitted.1® This is most apparent in such 
crimes as the blackmail of homosexuals and 
the confidence game as practiced on “eager” 
victims. It is also evident in some kinds of 
juvenile delinquency. Thus, caseworkers 
not now evaluating the role of the victim 
in their studies of delinquents might con- 
sider incorporating this concept as part of 
their perspective. 


TOTAL SOCIAL RELATIONSHIP 


The need for considering the role of the 
victim in delinquency introduces the last 
sociological principle we will discuss which 
caseworkers may wish to include in broad- 
ening their perspective. Sociologists are 
interested in the social, not the unique, 
aspects of personality. One phase of social 
personality is the sum total of social rela- 
tionships in which the individual partici- 
pates. In terms of a delinquent’s person- 
ality the description of this total would, of 
course, include his relationship with his 
victim in cases where such a relationship 
existed. The total would also include all 
other social relationships in which the de- 
linquent participated at the time of his 
offense, ¢.g., not only those he had with his 
parents, siblings, and other relatives, but 
also those with peers, girl-friends, school 
teachers, social workers, clergymen, and 
even those he might have had with the 
neighborhood “bookie,” police officer, or 
politician. By adding this view of person- 





16H. Von Hentig, The Criminal and His Victim 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1949), 
especially Part IV. 
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ality to their usual orientation, caseworkers 
would be able to extend their level of 
analysis beyond the family by another 
means, making possible an even more valu- 
able assessment of the delinquents being 
appraised. Obviously, if the content of a 
delinquent’s meaningful social relationships 
proved “delinquent” in character, the prob- 
lem would be different from the case where 
the content of his relationships was law- 
abiding. Moreover, with some delinquents 
one aspect of the problem they represent is 
the appalling scarcity of meaningful social 
relationships of any kind in which they 
participate. It is through the direct ex- 
amination of these relationships that case- 
workers can best determine their number 
and meaningfulness to the delinquent under 
observation. 


SUMMARY 


We have suggested four methods by which 
caseworkers may use the sociological per- 
spective to extend their analysis beyond the 
level of personality traits and family in their 
studies of delinquents. Workers may (1) 
abandon their assumption that the char- 
acteristics of the child’s delinquency are 
of no consequence, and stress the kind of 
delinquency committed; (2) utilize the 
“action frame of reference”; (3) emphasize 
the “role of the victim”; and (4) study the 
delinquent in terms of the total social rela- 
tionships in which he participates. 

It is submitted that by using these pro- 
cedures caseworkers will include in their 
case appraisals a greater number of the sig- 
nificant variables involved in the develop- 
ment of the offenses committed by the 
delinquents they investigate. It is through 
the continuous reappraisal and revision of 
the theoretical perspectives upon which 
their diagnostic techniques are predicated 
that caseworkers will increase their under- 
standing of delinquency. Aware of the 
need for professional growth and develop- 
ment, few caseworkers would contend that 
their understanding of delinquent behavior 
is now complete. 
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BY BEATRICE WERBLE 


Motivation, Capacity, and Opportunity in 
Services for Adolescent Clients: Major Findings 


THIs PAPER Is a report of a study conducted 
in the Research Center of the School of 
Social Service Administration, University of 
Chicago. The study is the second in a 
series at the center to examine a _ basic 
proposition in social casework; the first 
study dealt with the use of casework service 
by adult clients in a family setting. This 
study examined with a group of adolescents 
the basic proposition dealt with in the 
study of adults. 

Drawing from the work of Charlotte 
Towle,? Ripple formulated a proposition 
central to casework practice which states 
that the client’s use of casework service is 
determined by his motivation, his capacity, 
and the opportunities afforded him both 
by his environment and by the social agency 
from which he seeks help. Theory sug- 
gests that, if forces outside the agency and 
the client are not too restrictive and un- 
modifiable and if all other factors are favor- 
able, the client will make use of casework 
service, and if all are unfavorable the client 
will not make use of help. Clearly few if 
any social agency clients would be so oblig- 





BEATRICE WERBLE, Ph.D., is assistant professor, Re- 
search Center, University of Chicago School of Social 
Service Administration. This paper was presented 
at the National Conference on Social Welfare in May 
1959 and was selected for this issue by the Social 
Work Research Section. 
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ing as to fit these extremes. Thus the in- 
vestigation was not undertaken primarily to 
test the extremes, but rather to identify the 
patterns of motivation, capacity, and oppor- 
tunity associated with continuance or dis- 
continuance in casework service. 

For this study, continuance and discon- 
tinuance are defined as follows: ‘‘discon- 
tinuance” means that the client had four 
or fewer interviews (unless the service was 
successfully completed), and “continuance” 
means that the client had at least a fifth 
interview. It is apparent that continuance 
in casework service and effective use of case- 
work service are not the same thing, but 
it is also apparent that, if the client does 
not continue in service, he cannot use 





1Lilian Ripple, “Factors Associated with Con- 
tinuance in Casework Service,” Social Work, Vol. 2, 
No. 1 (January 1957), pp. 87-94 and “Motivation, 
Capacity, and Opportunity as Related to the Use 
of Casework Service: Theoretical Base and Plan of 
Study,” Social Service Review, Vol. 29, No. 2 (June 
1955), pp. 172-193; Lilian Ripple and Ernestina 
Alexander. “Motivation, Capacity, and Opportunity 
as Related to the Use of Casework Service: Nature 
of the Client’s Problem,” Social Service Review, 
Vol. 30, No. 1 (March 1956), pp. 38-54. 

2 The organization of the three variables—motiva- 
tion, capacity, and opportunity—as the determi- 
nants of “use” and “non-use” was formulated in the 
context of the educational situation in The Learner 
in Education for the Professions (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1954), especially pp. 27-51. 
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service. In these first investigations, the 
purpose was to understand the exploratory 
phase before pursuing the many questions 
of casework process and outcome that have 
tantalized social workers for years. Hence, 
two groups of adolescents were selected for 
comparison—one group that continued with 
the agency long enough to have the poten- 
tial for success; a second group that discon- 
tinued before any measure of success could 
have been achieved. 


WHO WAS STUDIED 


Fifty adolescents who continued in case- 
work service beyond the fourth in-person 
interview were systematically studied in re- 
lation to fifty who discontinued service be- 
tween the first and the fifth interview. 
These adolescents were boys and girls aged 
14 through 18 who had entered but not yet 
completed high school at the time of their 
first contact with the agency. Further con- 
ditions for inclusion in the samples were: 
(1) the adolescent must have had at least 
one in-person interview in relation to his 
problem; (2) the adolescent must have 
reached the agency because of his own 
problem; (3) he may have had only one in- 
terview, but the opportunity to go forward 
with service was offered. Thus, these par- 
ticular adolescents were chosen because they 
were of high school age, and because they 
were the original clients to whom the agency 
was offering services directly. 

Adolescents were excluded (1) if at any 
time they had received more than a brief 
service from this agency; (2) if they were 
nonwhite; (3) if they were unmarried moth- 
ers who had come to the agency because 
of their pregnancy; and (4) if they were 
married and presenting family problems. 
The two samples, one of continuers, and the 
other of discontinuers, were drawn at ran- 
dom from the listings of three Chicago 
family agencies—the Jewish Family and 
Community Service, the Family Service 
Bureau of the United Charities, and the 
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Scholarship and Guidance Association. 
The samples were taken to represent cur- 
rent practice, 


WHAT WAS STUDIED 


The basic proposition covers three major 
variables for investigation, which are de- 
fined as follows: 

Motivation is what the client wants and 
how much he wants it. 

Capacity is those traits, qualities, or other 
attributes which help or hinder the client 
in overcoming obstacles or pursuing goals. 

Opportunity is divided into two parts: 
environmental opportunity comprises those 
conditions and persons in the client’s envi- 
ronment which influence his problem situ- 
ation; service opportunity refers to casework 
service and specific resources. 

Our understanding of adolescence, based 
on selected theory about adolescence as a 
phase in the life-cycle, and on accumulated 
practice experience about the adolescent as 
a client in the social agency, formed the 
link between the three variables and the 
content of the schedule used for detailed 
study. The schedule consisted primarily of 
a series of about fifty rating scales calling 
for professional judgments on _ various 
aspects of motivation, capacity, environ- 
ment, and service.* 

In addition, the study included a prob- 
lem-classification scheme. 





8 Scholarship and Guidance Association is not, 
strictly speaking, a family agency since it serves 
adolescents exclusively; but its services to adolescents 
are similar to those of a family agency. 

4The schedule includes a rating scale on the 
“pressure under which the client came to the 
agency,” six scales on “motivation,” thirteen on 
“capacity,” six on “environment,” and sixteen on 
“service.” The schedule and its instructions are 
on file at the Research Center, School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago. In 
addition, microfilm of the complete report of this 
investigation, including appendix copies of the 
schedules and instructions, are available through 
the University of Chicago Libraries. 
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METHOD OF STUDY 


The data of the present study consist of 
the judgments of four trained experienced 
caseworkers who used as source material 
case records prepared in the course of usual 
practice.© The judges were also highly 
trained in the use of the schedule. From 
among the several categories on each of 
the scales the judges were required to 
select the category that most nearly de- 
scribed the behavior and attitudes of client 
and worker as revealed in the record. 

For each adolescent the judges first made 
a set of ratings on the material up through 
the initial in-person interview with the 
client. At this point the judges did not 
know whether they were rating a continuer 
or a discontinuer, and every effort was made 
to withhold such contaminating knowledge 
from them. Ratings were made independ- 
ently by at least two caseworkers; then con- 
ferences were held to resolve the disagreed 
ratings. 

The following brief summary of the re- 
sults of the method is intended to give 
the reader some grounds for assessing the 
strength of the substantive findings of in- 
vestigation. The findings are based on the 
18 items (some single items; others, com- 
binations of items) found to be statistically 
significant at the 10-percent level? in dif- 





5 Within the limits of this paper it is not possible 
to describe adequately the method of collecting the 
data, the efforts to bring various aspects of data 
collection under control, and the results of the 
application of the method. Future publication of 
the methodology is planned. 

¢ Ratings were also made at the end of each 
available interview up through the fourth in-person 
interview with the adolescent. 

7 Exact probabilities were computed in some in- 
stances, but more often close approximations ob- 
tained through the use of defined y* procedures 
for 2 x 2 tables with small samples were accepted. 
A good approximation to exact probabilities is 
obtained when x, corrected for discontinuity is 
interpreted in the table of the normal curve. See 
Churchill Eisenhart, Millard W. Hastay, and W. 
Allen Wallis (eds.), Selected Statistical Techniques 
of Analysis (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1947), pp. 249-255. 
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ferentiating continuers from discontinuers, 
The statistical analysis of the method 
independent judgment, with subsequent 
resolution of disagreed ratings through con- 
oe produced the following results: 

. The proportion of agreement obtained 
win independent ratings largely met the 
predetermined criteria, which required that 
the percentage of agreement obtained 
should differ from the percentage of agree- 
ment one might expect to obtain by chance 
alone. For only 2 of 18 items was the actual 
agreement no better than chance. The two 
are retained in the analysis since disagree- 
ments were resolved through conference. 

The different judges as independent 
raters average about the 
same.* 

3. Conference decisions were almost al- 
ways the original ratings of one or the other 
judge. “New” ratings—i.c., ratings that 
had not been made independently by either 
judge—were exceptional, and “‘new” ratings 
that upset preconference agreements were 
highly exceptional. An extremely impor- 
tant by-product of this fact is the inference 
that conference decisions were not con- 
taminated by knowledge of whether the cli- 
ent continued or discontinued, knowledge 
which the judges had by the time they 
came to the conference. 

The original ratings of two of the 
judges tended to become conference deci- 
sions more frequently than the ratings of 
the other two. 

These results of the analysis of both pre- 
conference and conference agreements sug- 
gest that the ratings of this study are rea 
sonably reproducible. The sescwulianent 
findings support the conclusion that these 
data do not represent the individual, pecu- 
liar, or eccentric decisions of one person. 


agreed on the 





8 Analysis of variance by ranks was used to test 
whether the observed averages were a matter of 
chance. The x? obtained was not significant at 
the 5-percent level. See W. Allen Wallis, “Rough 
and Ready Statistical Tests,” Industrial Quality 
Control, Vol. 8, No. 5 (March 1952), p. 36, for an 
explanation of this method of comparing a set of 
means. 
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The postconference findings suggest that, 
whatever errors or influential forces confer- 
ences may introduce, it is quite unlikely 
that the decisions of the conference repre- 
sent erratic judgments. 


PROBLEM-CLASSIFICATION 


The study endeavored to systematize the 
kinds of tentative diagnoses made in the 
course of usual practice. Assessment of the 
client’s motivation and capacity to use case- 
work service must be relevant to the client’s 
current problem. ‘Therefore, a problem- 
classification scheme was developed which 
served the purposes of identifying the prob- 
lem and providing a peg for assessments of 
motivation and capacity. 

A problem-classification scheme useful for 
the investigation of continuance or discon- 
tinuance in casework service would seem 
logically to lead to the question of why 
adolescents get to social agencies or why 
they should. The search for the answer 
to this question produced the central theme 
that adolescents primarily get to social agen- 
cies because of internal or external mani- 
festations of conflict. For example, some 
adolescents get to social agencies because 
they have acted out sufficiently in the envi- 
ronment to cause social conflict. These ado- 
lescents are often of concern to society if 
not to their parents or themselves. Other 
adolescents get to social agencies because 
they have largely internalized conflict. The 
latter group are often of concern to their 
parents or themselves; they may be of con- 
cern to schools if they are not meeting 
expectations; but they are rarely thought 
to be of concern to society. 

Expansion of this line of reasoning led 
to four major problem groups: 

Group I. Adolescents whose behavior re- 
sulted in conflict with society, but were 
judged to have little internal conflict. 

Group II. Adolescents whose behavior re- 
sulted in conflict with society, and were 
judged to have varying degrees of internal 
conflict. 
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Group IlI. Adolescents who showed little 
evidence of conflict with society, but who 
presented a symptom picture characterized 
by withdrawal, depression, inhibition, and 
anxiety. 

Group IV. Finally, a miscellaneous group 
who had problems related to external cir- 
cumstances, who were in one-to-one conflict 
with adults, or who had “no” problem. 

Although the problem was investigated 
from a number of standpoints—for ex- 
ample, as seen by the parents, the adoles- 
cent, and others—the major analysis is 
based on the classification of the problem 
as seen by the study judge. In terms of the 
classifications made by the judges it may 
be seen from Table | that the problems that 
brought these adolescents to social agencies 
were heavily concentrated in Groups II and 
III; Group I tended to discontinue; and 
Group II tended to continue in casework 
service. 

TABLE 1. ProsLemM As DEFINED BY THE STUDY JUDGE 


AT THE TIME OF First INTERVIEW FOR CONTINUERS 
AND DISCONTINUERS 














Problem Group Continuers Discontinuers 
Total 50 50 


_ _— 








Behavior resulting in 
social conflict 
I Acting-out — judged to 
have little internal con- 
flict | 6 
II Acting-out—judged to 
have varying degrees of 
internal conflic 18 1] 


Little evidence of 
social conflict 
Ill Symptom picture 
characterized by with- 
drawal, depression, inhi- 
bition, anxiety 24 23 
IV Miscellaneous problems 7 10 








Upon initial analysis of the ratings made 
on the primary variables (motivation, ca- 
pacity, environment, and service) it was 
found that no factors singly or in com- 
bination separated continuers from discon- 
tinuers. Upon further study it was discov- 


25 





ered that a number of factors operated, but 
operated differently, for the two major prob- 
lem groups (Groups II and III). Only when 
motivation, capacity, and environment are 
viewed within each of these two groups do 
the differences between continuers and dis- 
continuers become clear. Hence, the re- 
mainder of the discussion will deal with 
the analysis of the factors for Groups II 
and III. With only one continuer in Group 
I, further analysis was obviously unfeasible, 
and on detailed analysis Group IV showed 
no pattern associated with the question of 
continuance and discontinuance in casework 
service. 


GROUP Il 


Twenty-nine adolescents were classified in 
Group II, 1.e., adolescents in conflict with 
society who were judged to have varying 
degrees of internal conflict about their prob- 
lem—18 continuers and 11 discontinuers. 
Factors of motivation and capacity were 
found to be associated with the continuance 
and discontinuance of these adolescents in 
casework service. Motivation was defined 
as what the client wants (that is, his goal), 
and how much he wants it (that is, the 
motivating pressure). Motivating pressure 
was measured by two dimensions, the 
“push” of discomfort and the “pull” of 
hope.® 

Adolescents who became continuers were 
described by four factors of motivation, of 
which the latter two are considered in this 
study as indirect indexes of motivation: 

1. A specific and at least potentially ap- 
propriate service was sought from the 
agency. This is taken to be a sign of goal 
in the casework situation. 

2. High discomfort about themselves and 
their problems. This factor is an aspect of 
motivating pressure. 





® Thomas M. French, M.D., The Integration of 
Behavior, Vol. I: Basic Postulates (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1952), pp. 43 ff. 
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8. Referral by the courts. (By no means 
all were referred by the courts.) Just as 
other community agencies make referrals, 
these referrals were made by the courts with- 
out sanctions for discontinuance. 

4. Agreement between the adolescent and 
the study judge on the problem.’ 

The motivating pressure of high discom- 
fort proved to be a necessary condition for 
continuance. When for the individual ado- 
lescent the factor of high discomfort was 
combined with any one of the other 
three factors, the combination was nearly 
a sufficient condition for continuance. 
Motivational factors taken together cor- 
rectly identified 25 of the 29 adoles- 
cents as to continuance or discontinuance 


(Table 2).4 


MOTIVATION SCORES FOR CONTINUERS AND 
DISCONTINUERS IN SOCIAL CONFLICT 
(Group IT) 


TABLE 2. 





Continuers 


Motivation Scores Discontinuers 





Total 18 1] 
High scores 
(five through nine) 15 l 


Low scores 
(zero through four) 3 10 





For the Group II adolescent, capacity 
factors were equally discriminating. Aspects 
of capacity selected for study were capacity 
for relationship and capacity for problem- 
solving, with the adolescent's efforts to 
master selected developmental tasks taken 





10 Factor 4 may seem to overlap with Factor 2 
but both are reported since on analysis it was found 
that all possible combinations of the two factors 
prevailed. For example, cases were found in which 


Factor 4 was present without Factor 2, and vice | 


versa. 

11 The method of combining factors was a scoring 
system which arbitrarily weighted the items favorable 
to continuance in accordance with the probabilities 
of obtaining the differences that were obtained by 
chance alone. The logic underlying the method is 
to give less weight to factors as they approach the 
chance level. 
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as indexes of capacity for problem-solving. 
The adolescents who continued tended to 
display capacity in the following ways: 

1. In the casework situation, they tended 
to communicate fact and feeling appropri- 
ately; that is, their communication was char- 
acterized by an absence of restraint but not 
by unloading. Appropriate communication 
would appear to measure both capacity for 
relationship and capacity for problem- 
solving. 

2. They evidenced a strongly positive 
response to the worker's efforts on their 
behalf, obviously a relationship dimension. 

3. From the evidence of relationships 
with peers as well as parents and other 
adults, they appeared to be moving in the 
direction of an appropriate identification 
with their own sex. (This factor was 
dropped from the scoring, since it added 
nothing to discrimination when combined 
with other factors.) 

4. They appeared to be moving in the 
direction of a developing conscience as 
evidenced by high concern over violation 
of their own or the community's moral 
standards. 

Finally, in a general assessment of capacity 
for problem-solving the continuers in Group 
II more often than not were rated at a 
moderate or higher level. The general 
assessment in combination with only one 
of the three factors, appropriate communica- 
tion, positive relationship, and developing 
conscience, is the set of conditions that 
discriminated the continuers from the dis- 
continuers. The division between high and 
low scorers is exactly the same for capacity 
factors as for motivation factors; the com- 
bination of this set of factors also correctly 
identified 25 out of 29 adolescents as to 
continuance or discontinuance. 

With so many of those under study ac- 
counted for by both motivation and capacity 
the two variables must overlap. Although 
by definition motivation and capacity assess 
a different universe of traits, the question 
of the relation between the two sets of vari- 
ables remains for further investigation. 
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GROUP Ill 


Forty-seven adolescents were classified in 
Group III, t.e., adolescents whose symptom 
picture was characterized by withdrawal, de- 
pression, inhibition, anxiety—24 continuers 
and 23 discontinuers. For these adolescents, 
factors of motivation, capacity, and environ- 
ment were found to be associated with con- 
tinuance, but the specific factors associated 
with continuance differ from those found 
for adolescents in Group II. Furthermore, 
none of the individual variables discrimi- 
nate for the Group III adolescent to the 
extent that they distinguish continuance 
and discontinuance for the Group II ado- 
lescent. 

Adolescents in Group III who became 
continuers were described by four factors 
of motivation: !” 

1. A specific and at least potentially ap- 
propriate service was sought from the 
agency. This factor is a sign of goal. 

2. High hope about the problem and 
themselves, unless there was little discom- 
fort. Hope is one aspect of motivating 
pressure. 

3. Agreement between the adolescent and 
the study judge on the problem. 

4. Finally, little or no external pressure 
from authority had been exerted on these 
adolescents to come to the agency. 

Two factors of capacity for problem- 
solving were associated with continuance: 
average or better academic performance in 
school and good behavior in school. In 
addition, one environmental factor, the 
“supportive effect” of the family with re- 
spect to the client’s current life-situation, 
was associated with continuance. 

When combined for the individual ado- 
lescent, motivation factors correctly identi- 
fied 29 of the 47 adolescents as to continu- 
ance or discontinuance; capacity factors pre- 
dicted for 32 of the 47 adolescents; and the 
environmental factor predicted for 30 of 
the 47. The three variables—motivation, 





12 In this study Factors 3 and 4 are considered in 
direct indexes of motivation. 
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capacity, and environment—in combination 
correctly predicted continuance or discon- 
tinuance for 38 of the 47 adolescents in 
Group III (Table 3). 

TABLE 3. SUM OF MOTIVATION, CAPACITY, AND EN- 


VIRONMENT SCORES FOR CONTINUERS AND DISCON- 
TINUERS DESCRIBED As WITHDRAWN (Group IIT) 





Discontinuers 





Sum of Scores Continuers 


Total 24 23 
High scores oti _ 
six through sixteen) 18 3 
Low scores 
(zero through five) 6 20 





COMPARISON OF THE TWO PROFILES 


How does one interpret the differing profiles 
and why do the individual variables have 
greater predictive power for the Group II 


TABLE 4. 








Group II—Adolescents in Social Conflict 








Problem as defined by the adolescent 
Problem as defined by the judge 
Court referral * 


What the client wants and its appropriateness 
Discomfort about problem and self” 











Communication of facts and feeling ” 
Positive responses to worker's efforts 
Evidence of moving toward an appropriate 
sex identification 
Violation of own moral standards and concern 
Violation of community's moral standards 
and concern 


General assessment of capacity 


ITEMS ASSOCIATED WITH CONTINUANCE FOR Two PropLeEM Groups 


MOTIVATION 


CAPACITY 
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than the Group III adolescents? Both 
groups tended to continue when they were 
seeking from the agency something focused 
and specific that was at least potentially 
appropriate, and both tended to continue 
if the adolescent and the study judge were 
in agreement on the problem. With respect 
to other factors of motivation the groups 
differed; factors that were present for one 
group were not found for the other, or they 
operated differently for the two (Table 4). 
For example, Group II, the adolescents in 
social conflict, tended to continue if their 
discomfort about themselves and their prob- 
lem was high regardless of their hope about 
solution. Group III, the withdrawn ado- 
lescents, tended to continue if their hope 
was high unless they appeared to have little 


Group II1I—Withdrawn Adolescents 


Problem as defined by the adolescent 
Problem as defined by the judge 


Pressure from authority 
What the client wants and its appropriateness 


Hope about problem and self” 


Academic performance 
Behavior in schoo 





ENVIRONMENT 





Over-all effect of family 





* Excluded from the analysis of agreement. 


*“Problem” and “self” and “fact” and “feeling’’ were dealt with separately in the analysis of agreement 
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discomfort. Motivation, it will be recalled, 
is defined as what the client wants (i.e., his 
goal), and how much he wants it (i.e., his 
motivating pressure); and motivating pres- 
sure consists of two aspects, the “push” of 
discomfort and the “pull” of hope. In rela- 
tion to the question of continuance and dis- 
continuance, discomfort appears to be the 
critical aspect of motivating pressure for 
the Group II adolescents, and hope appears 
to be the critical aspect of motivating pres- 
sure for the Group III adolescents. 

Evidences of capacity for the two groups 
were entirely different. The Group II ado- 
lescent who continued displayed directly in 
the casework situation capacity for relation- 
ship and capacity for problem-solving, and 
the particular categories favorable to con- 
tinuance met theoretical expectations. The 
Group III adolescent tended not to display, 
during the interchange with the caseworker, 
capacities theoretically favorable to continu- 
ance. His indexes of capacity for problem- 
solving were remote from the casework 
situation and were evidenced only indi- 
rectly by socially acceptable performance 
in school. Finally, environmental factors 
played no part for the Group II adolescent 
and indeed the adolescents in this group 
who continued did so in the face of imped- 
ing or inconsistent family effects, while for 
the Group III adolescent the supportive 
influence of the family was associated with 
continuance. 

What is the meaning of the direct ex- 
pression of capacity for relationship and 
problem-solving in the Group II adolescent 
and the indirect and meager evidence of ca- 
pacity in those in Group III? A simple and 
tentative explanation suggests that those 
who are outwardly focused are capable of 
conscious and direct communication, and 
those who tend to be inwardly focused com- 
municate less consciously and less directly. 
The capacities of the clearly neurotic may 
be undermined by internal conflict, and 
they may be underestimated on the basis 
of evidence presented in the early contacts, 
% in this study. 
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SERVICES 


This investigation has resulted in establish- 
ing associations between factors of motiva- 
tion, capacity, and environment, and con- 
tinuance in casework service. On the other 
hand, none of the service factors examined, 
taken alone or in combination, disclosed any 
associations with continuance or discontinu- 
ance.18 The explanation for the absence 
of association between service and continu- 
ance is not a simple one. However, these 
results do not suggest that the service vari- 
able should be overlooked in future predic- 
tive studies. 

A number of reasons can be advanced for 
the failure of service to associate with con- 
tinuance. The range in quality of service 
in standard agencies is relatively narrow 
and the instruments developed thus far for 
the study of service are relatively crude. 
Crude instruments will not detect fine nu- 
ances within relatively narrow ranges. In 
addition, one can question the assumption 
that case records prepared for other than 
research purposes lend themselves to the 
fine distinctions necessary to discrimina- 
tion. Future studies of service might be 
more profitably based on sources of data 
developed for research purposes. Finally, 
the results of the investigation of the other 
variables—motivation, capacity, and envi- 
ronment—suggest the initial hypothesis that 
service is a critical variable in relation to 
continuance when the adolescent is less than 
well motivated; and, second, that service 
is a critical variable for all clients in rela- 
tion to the outcome of the total process of 
treatment including the early phase. 





13 Some service items are e descriptive and others 
evaluative of worker activity and technique. The 
items deal with the worker's relationship to the 
client, the worker's perception and sensitivity to the 
client, the worker's efforts at clarifying the problem, 
the worker's attempts to focus on realistic hopes and 
desires, the degree of adequacy of work with parents, 
and the provision of assistance and resources. They 
also include such treatment techniques as the work- 
er’s expression of hope, his handling of initial re- 
sistance to referral, and his activity in handling dis- 
comfort. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 
AND RESEARCH 


In the outcome of the present study the 
problem-classification scheme was the key 
to the findings. The usefulness of the 
scheme for practice and research should 
therefore be scrutinized. The scheme was 
built primarily around those types of be- 
havior, those manifestations of internal or 
external conflict, that bring adolescents to 
social agencies for help. Although de- 
veloped on the idea of the presenting prob- 
lem, the scheme in some of its aspects has 
diagnostic implications; thus, built into the 
problem-classification there may be a clue 
to a system of diagnostic classifications on 
which various courses of treatment might 
be organized and pursued. 

The differential patterns of motivation, 
capacity, and environment found to be asso- 
ciated with continuance and discontinuance 
for the two major problem groups offer fur- 
ther access to the formidable task of studying 
diagnosis and treatment systematically. How 
might one proceed with such a task using 
the results at hand? If one assumes that 
under controlled experimental conditions 
of practice adolescents can within the first 
interview be identified tentatively as to 
problem, then varying experimental treat- 
ment methods might be undertaken. For 
example, if adolescents in social conflict 
(Group II) display “low” discomfort and if 
withdrawn adolescents (Group III) display 
“little” hope, purposeful attention might 
be given to these facets of motivation in 
order to help potential discontinuers remain 
in service. ‘Thus, under controlled treat- 
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ment conditions the rudimentary problem- 
classification scheme might be explored and 
elaborated in an effort to refine it as a diag- 
nostic device. Also, the motivating pressure 
formulation—the “push” of discomfort and 
the “pull” of hope—which in this study 
separated itself by problem group might 
be studied further in actual practice. 

Ultimately, the concern in practice ex- 
tends beyond the losses during the early 
phase to the achievement of desired ends. 
Once the beginning phase is well under- 
stood, the process of treatment itself should 
become the subject of inquiry. The con- 
trolled experimental treatment situation is 
not only advisable for more intensive study 
of the beginning phase but is perhaps the 
most advantageous approac h to penetrating 
the complexities of the treatment process 
itself. In the long run, research built into 
practice and practice into research should 
be the most productive and economical 
means of expanding knowledge. 

The practice of casework is an art that 
should be built on logically organized and 
empirically tested observation. The organ- 
ization and testing of observation have not 
kept pace with the art; moreover, progres- 
sion from individualization to generaliza- 
tion is often arduous. Perhaps for years 
to come research investigation will primarily 
produce observations that have already been 
encountered in practice, but observations 
that are now put together in a different way 
and hopefully in a way useful for practice. 
Whatever can be generalized from empiri- 
cal study becomes communicable knowledge 
and as such contributes in some part to the 
scientific base for the practice of the art of 
casework. 
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BY CATHERINE V. RICHARDS AND NORMAN A. POLANSKY 


Reaching Working-class Youth Leaders 


As SOCIAL WORK continues to try to serve the 
widest possible range of people, the “un- 
reached” as well as the adequately moti- 
vated, a fundamental question recurs. Is 
it possible for one agency—any agency—to 
be all things to all people? Or does it make 
more sense to assume that if the client group 
differs markedly, a quite different battery 
of techniques, and in some cases of agency 
organization, will be called for? These 
questions, so familiar in casework, apply 
equally to group service agencies. One 
wonders whether the type of agency and 
the structure through which it offers serv- 
ice may not have to be markedly different, 
depending on the nature of the community 
in which one proposes to operate. 

This paper will report a study which led 
to just these questions. It began routinely 
enough with a limited question of tech- 
nique: if Girl Scouting finds difficulty in 
reaching working-class girls because of the 
absence of indigenous leadership in those 
areas, how can the approach to recruiting 
adult leaders be modified to fit the working- 
class community? Inherent in the way the 





CATHERINE V. RICHARDS, D.S.W., is consultant on 
youth services, Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago. Her past experience includes fifteen years 
as @ professional worker with the Girl Scouts of 
the U.S.A. at both the local and national level. 

NORMAN A. POLANSKY, Ph.D., is professor of social 
work at the School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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question was posed, of course, was the as- 
sumption that the agency program as a 
whole was appropriate and that all that 
was needed would be a bit of adaptation and 
intelligent “public relations.” As the study 
progressed the authors came to doubt this 
assumption. Rather, we have been led to 
conclude that in this instance a particular 
agency structure cannot fruitfully be “gim- 
micked up” to make it more palatable to a 
hard-to-reach group. The difficulty in re- 
cruiting leaders now appears to us sympto- 
matic of an actual inappropriateness of the 
total agency method for this class of girls; a 
quite different approach may well be indi- 
cated, 

Such a view of events is, of course, not 
usual in social work studies, though it 
may become more frequent as more of our 
problems are subjected to a theoretically 
based and rigorous research. So that the 
reader can follow the chain of information 
that led to a whole new conception, we shall 
describe the study very much as it was 
originally phrased and take him through 
the findings that cast increasing doubt on 
the original assumption. 


IMPETUS FOR THE STUDY 


Look across the United States, and one 
is likely to find that . . . the proportion of 
Girl Scouts to all girls in all communities 
is much larger in the middle and upper 
income groups, although admittedly large 
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numbers of girls from low income groups 
are to be found in Girl Scouting. . 
Where Girl Scouts are found in lowest 
proportions, there the percentage of for- 
eign born is greatest and the delinquency 
and dependency rates are the highest.! 


The quotation is from a study published 
over twenty years ago, but the same situa- 
tion continues. Why should it be so? In 
the experience of the senior author the chief 
difficulty appeared to be in recruiting, not 
the girls, but their mothers and other adult 
women from working-class neighborhoods 
to serve as troop leaders. Accordingly, it 
would seem that if the bottleneck in adult 
leadership could be broken, the services of 
the agency could be substantially extended 
downward in the socioeconomic scale. But 
how to involve these women? 

It is obvious that approaches which work 
rather well in other parts of the city do not 
succeed so well in working-class neighbor- 
hoods. We were clear, therefore, that new 
techniques should be developed. But on 
what basis? What would be more likely to 
work? It seemed to us that we should get 
useful leads as to how to modify one’s ap- 
proach if we understood more about why 
these women were not now volunteering, 
and it occurred to us that, since this was a 
problem related to social class, the socio- 
logical literature on the subject might be 
informative. Nor did it disappoint us. 

From previous studies the implication was 
overwhelming that our difficulty in recruit- 
ing youth leaders is simply one facet of a far 
more general social phenomenon. This 
phenomenon has been established to an ex- 
tent that probably few social workers sus- 
pect. In seven independent studies the 
finding is consistent: the rate of participa- 
tion in formal organizations of the commu- 
nity of all kinds varies directly with socio- 





1 Charles H. Young, et al., Report of the Girl Scout 
Program Study (New York: Girl Scouts, Inc., 1937), 
p. 16. 
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economic status. Youth leadership may be 
assumed to be only an example of this. 

In his well-known work on “Yankee City” 
W. L. Warner found, “‘As the class rank in- 
creases, the proportion of its members who 
belong to associations also increases; and as 
the position of a class decreases, the per- 
centage of those who belong to associations 
decreases.” 2 Further confirmation is pro- 
vided by Anderson® and by Mather* in 
rural areas; by Chapin ® and by Dotson ® in 
cities; by Komarovsky ’ and by Goldhamer ° 
in “metropolitan areas.” U sually differ- 
ences were noted between extreme groups, 
but several investigators also show that 
there is a systematic decline in rate of par- 
ticipation as one moves downward in the 
social class scale. 

The correlation, then, exists. But why 
does it exist? This is an issue of great con- 
cern to a social worker. For only if we think 
we understand why can we come up with a 
plan of action by which, in at least a per- 
centage of working-class women, the trend 
might be reversed. Unfortunately, with re- 
spect to cause the sociological literature was 
relatively silent. We should have to find 
out for ourselves. 





2 W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social 
Life of a Modern Community, Vol. 1, (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941), p. 329. 

8W. A. Anderson, “Family Social Participation 
and Social Status Self-rating,” American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 11, No. 3 (June 1946), pp. 253-258. 

4 William G. Mather, “Income and Social Par- 
ticipation,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 6 
No. 3 (June 1941), pp. 381-383. 

5 F. Stuart Chapin, “Social Participation and Social 
Intelligence,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 4 
No. 2 (April 1939), pp. 157-166. 

6 Floyd Dotson, “Patterns of Voluntary Association 
Among Urban Working-class Families,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 16, No. 5 (October 1951), 
pp. 687-693. 

7 Mirra Komiarovsky, “The Voluntary Associations 
of Urban Dwellers,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 11, No. 6 (December 1946), pp. 686-698. 

8 Herbert Goldhamer, Some Factors Affecting Par- 
ticipation in Voluntary Associations. Unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, University of Chicago, 1943. 
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Reaching Working-class Youth Leaders 


THE STUDY DESIGN 


At this point, therefore, we raised the ques- 
tion to a higher order of abstraction and 
set out to do a study of why the participa- 
tion of women in voluntary organizations in 
general varies with their class position. The 
hope was still, of course, that such general 
knowledge would be useful also in relation 
to the specific problem with which we 
started. 

Since so little is known in this area, the 
plan of procedure was necessarily explora- 
tory and somewhat complex. The aim was 
to learn why working-class women partici- 
pate less than middle-class women. The 
logical first step, therefore, would be to 
examine a group of factors which might be 
presumed to deter participation and see 
whether they are more prevalent in the 
working class. But even if they were more 
prevalent in the working class, this would 
still not prove that they negatively influence 
rate of participation. They were chosen, 
after all, only on a presumption. Hence a 
second analysis would also be indicated, 
namely, a study of whether these same fac- 
tors were also related to a low amount of 
participation, regardless of class. The de- 
sign, then, called for a study which would 
try to discover which of those factors that 
were more prevalent in the working class 
could also be shown to deter participation. 

The factors that were examined—and 
there were many—may be grouped into the 
following three areas: 

Reality factors. If, for example, more 
working-class women are employed outside 
the home, or if more of them have large 
families for which to care, these facts alone 
might account for the lower rate of partici- 
pation. 

Values about participation in formal or- 
ganizations. In our society, socioeconomic 
strata constitute something very like sub- 
cultures. Is participation less emphasized 
in the working-class culture? 

General morale. Whether one assumes 
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that persons with less available energy are 
less likely to rise in class, or that to be in a 
lower position is itself depressing, one might 
expect a relationship between morale and 
class position. Is lack of participation an 
expression of lower morale in the working- 


class group? 


THE STUDY TECHNIQUE 


The design required two samples of women, 
one middle-class, the other working-class. 
For practical reasons we chose to draw our 
cases from two neighborhoods of metropoli- 
tan Cleveland.® Both are stable communi- 
ties; neither has any marked nationality 
composition, and both consist almost en- 
tirely of white, native-born stock. One of 
these, known locally as Caledonia, was to 
provide the middle-class sample; the other, 
Collinwood, the working-class. It should 
be emphasized, by the way, that neither 
neighborhood represents an extreme in 
Cleveland. Collinwood, for example, has 
higher percentages of dwellings rated sub- 
standard or overcrowded than Caledonia, 
and nearly twice the density per net acre. 
But Collinwood is no slum, nor is Caledonia 
an exclusive suburb. 

By the use of addresses available in local 
schools, samples of thirty-six respondents 
each were drawn from both neighborhoods. 
Included were white women, between the 
ages of 25 and 55 only, with at least one 
child of elementary school age living at 
home (since this is the group most likely to 
volunteer for youth leadership), who had 
lived in the area for at least one year. The 
samples obtained were compared with the 
known demography of each neighborhood. 
It was shown that each is adequately repre- 
sentative of the group from which it was 





9 We are grateful for the assistance of Mr. Gail 
Ober, research director, Real Property Inventory of 
Cleveland and Miss Margaret Hartford, associate 
professor, Western Reserve University in helping to 
locate the two areas which fitted our study design 
so well. 
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drawn in such dimensions as husband's oc- 
cupation, income level, and education.!® 
These women appeared to be typical of 
their own—in turn rather typical—neigh- 


borhoods. 


VERIFYING THE CONTRAST IN CLASS 


It is clear that the two groups of women 
actually interviewed differed from each 
other in class status. The difference was 
checked in two ways: (a) by the use of the 
usual “objective” criteria of socioeconomic 
position; (b) by the use of a “subjective” 
criterion. The objective criteria included 
husband's occupation, total family income, 
amount of education of both parents, type 
of family dwelling, and soon. On all these 
factors the middle-class sample is superior 
to the working class (differences significant 
at less than .01 by chi-square test). The 
“subjective” criterion was taken from the 
work of Richard Centers.!! In the course 
of the interview the women were asked 
which class they would describe as their 
own: upper, middle, working, or lower? 
Thirty-two of the Caledonia sample termed 
themselves “middle-class”; as it happened, 
the same number in the other group labeled 
themselves “working-class.” 

It appears, therefore, that a satisfactory 
contrast was established to fulfill the design 
of our study. The two groups differed to a 
statistically significant degree, and in ways 
which completely justify us in labeling the 
one as “working,” the other as “middle” 
class. We are now ready to ask the rather 
critical question of whether the difference 
in rate of participation, so frequently re- 
ported, was also found in the study. Unless 
this was also found, it would be almost 
pointless to go on with analyzing the data. 

10 See Catherine V. Richards, A Study of Class 
Differences in Women’s Participation. Unpublished 
DSW thesis, School of Applied Social Sciences, West- 
ern Reserve University, 1958. 

11 “The Psychology of Social Classes” in A Study 
of Class Consciousness (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1949). 
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SOCIAL CLASS AND PARTICIPATION 


The two groups of women showed marked 
differences in rate of participation in formal 
organizations, as measured by Chapin’s 
technique.12, Middle-class women held 
nearly twice as many memberships as work. 
ing class (5.1 vs. 2.9 organizations). Simi- 
larly, if one weights the scores by giving 
credit for amount of activity in one’s asso- 
ciations (e.g., five points for holding office, 
one point for membership only), the result- 
ing intensity of participation scores are also 
markedly different (35.1 vs. 19.3). Both 
differences are statistically significant, of 
course. Our research, then, further con- 
firms the generality of the phenomenon pre- 
viously found. 

Similar differences also exist in relation to 
other evidences of involvement in the life | 
of the community. More middle-class | 
women are registered voters, and they more 
frequently vote in all elections. For ex- 
ample, 25 percent of these working-class 
women never vote at all. Fourteen women 
of the middle-class group, or very nearly 
half, had a current involvement with a 
youth-serving agency; only four working. 
class women were attached to one. So far | 
as the original interest of the study is con- 
cerned, we seem to have come upon a very 
good case in point. Now we were in a 
position to raise the question: Why the 
difference? 


DO ‘‘REALITY’’ FACTORS DETER 
PARTICIPATION? 


The first thing to check on was the obvious 
matter of whether certain demonstrable dif- 
ferences in the realities of their life situa- 
tions could, in and of themselves, account 
for much of the difference in rate of par- 
ticipation. In this connection a number 





12 F, Stuart Chapin, Experimental Designs in So- 
ciological Research (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955), pp. 61-63. 
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of factors were examined, including family 
size, employment of the woman outside the 
home, spatial mobility, and chronological 
age. 

In line with expectations, we did find that 
the number of children born to the women 
in the working-class sample exceeded that 
in the middle class, in a ratio of 3.25 to 
2.44 between the averages. This difference 
was statistically significant. But having a 
larger family, within the ranges covered, 
does not apparently by itself deter partici- 
pation. High participants do not differ 
from low participants on this factor. It is 
only when one gets down to the finer point 
of whether having very young children in 
the home makes a difference that signs of 
a relationship appear, and this merely as a 
trend, significant only at the ten-percent 
level of confidence. Hence we conclude 
that having more young children about is 
a facet of working-class life which may deter 
participation, but it does not appear to be 
much of a determinant. 

The employment of mothers outside the 
home was rather infrequent in either of the 
samples, with only very small groups em- 
ployed full time. This did not differ be- 
tween the classes, nor did it relate to level 
of participation. One might also suspect 


that working-class neighborhoods change ‘ 


more rapidly, and that perhaps this makes 
it less likely that women in them will be- 
come involved in formal organizations. Our 
study of spatial mobility, as it occurred in 
these groups, showed that the working-class 
sample had, on the average, lived longer 
in its neighborhood (means were 7.65 vs. 
10.4 years); in any case, length of residence 
did not relate to level of participation. 
Finally, the sample consisted of mothers 
of school-age children. Since working-class 
women usually marry younger, we were 
curious whether the factor of chronological 
age, as such, influences participation among 
women. Within the age ranges studied, 
however, there were no simple relation- 
ships, although there is a tendency for high 
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participants in the working class to be some- 
what older than low participants, a fact also 
noted before. 

On the whole, therefore, we have to con- 
clude that the reality factors studied appar- 
ently do not account for very much of the 
difference in level of participation between 
classes. There are subtler things, of course, 
which in retrospect we see we might also 
have checked: such matters as having funds 
for dues and proper clothes and baby-sitters. 
Here, however, the reader should note that 
this working-class group was not on the 
poverty fringe. Median family income was 
upward of $4,500 per year. We do not know 
whether reality factors would make more 
difference for people with extreme depriva- 
tion, since our studies contrasted middle 
with working class. On the other hand, 
the reader should note that marked dif- 
ference in rate of participation was found 
between even these two samples, where ex- 
treme economic deprivation was seldom at 
issue. Hence “reality factors” does not ap- 
pear a promising area in which to look for 
causes of the difference. Let us turn next 
to more attitudinal, emotional issues to see 
what they have to tell us. 


ARE DIFFERENT PATTERNS ENCOURAGED 
BY THE WORKING-CLASS SUBCULTURE? 


A number of efforts were made to try to 
determine whether the social values of the 
reference groups to which these women be- 
long vary in ways which might account for 
a differential level of participation. Does 
one get more approval in the middle class 
for participation? The instruments used 
included projective devices as well as a ques- 
tionnaire. Results were essentially nega- 
tive. So far as professed values or standards 
about whether or not one should partici- 
pate are concerned, no obvious differences 
appear between our two groups, even 
though in actual behavior they differ so 
noticeably. The failure to find differences 
might well have been due to our having 
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used instruments rather rapidly developed 
and of unknown validity. We simply do 
not know. What we do know, however, is 
that both groups are enormously concerned 
about the welfare of their children, 2nd that 
both—at least verbally—take the stance that 
one should contribute time and energy to 
community undertakings. On the con- 
scious, verbal level, they do not differ. 

We looked elsewhere, therefore, for other 
sources possibly related to life experiences 
these women may have had which have 
given them differing points of view. Our 
suspicion was that working-class women 
come from families which even in their 
youth have provided less stimulus and en- 
couragement to the notion of participation. 
Evidence that this tends to be the case is 
provided in Table 1. 

From information given in the interview 
it was possible to sort the women into groups 
on two additional dimensions. Had their 
own parents participated in associations dur- 
ing the time they were growing up, beyond 
simple church membership? Had _ they, 
themselves, belonged to organizations when 
they were adolescents? Table | shows that 
more of the women of the working class 
had neither experience in their back- 
grounds; moreover, a larger proportion of 
them had no adolescent participation. 
These factors, which differ somewhat be- 
tween the classes, show even more marked 
relation to level of participation. One is 
led to conclude, therefore, that as a matter 


TABLE I. 


BACKGROUND EXPERIENCE AS RELATED TO CLASS AND INTENSITY OF 
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of life experience the working-class women 
had been less familiarized with organiza- 
tional affiliation, and that this definitely 
makes a difference in behavior as adults. 


GENERAL MORALE AND PERSONALITY 


Thus far we have learned that so-called 
“reality factors” play at best a minor role 
in explaining the obtained difference in rate 
of participation. Differences in life experi- 
ence regarding one’s own and one’s family 
pattern of activity clearly influence rate of 
participation, but these patterns are mod- 
erately different between the classes, as we 
measured them. Let us turn next to a 
group of factors which seem to reflect a 
general outlook on life, as well as the ap- 
parent amount of free energy and “bounce” 
in the personalities of these women. It was 
in this area that the more impressive results 
occurred. 

Now the “morale” of a person is the 
product of two things: (a) inner psycho- 
logical and even physiological determinants, 
and (b) the situation in which he finds he 
must exist. We probed this complex in a 
variety of ways. 

We asked the women about their health. 
We do not really know, of course, but our 
guess is that in this age range physical 
health is pretty randomly distributed in the 
population. In any case, if a person is asked 
to rate his own health, his answer may well 
reflect the state of his mind as much as the 


?ARTICIPATION 


(Number of Cases in Each Sample) 











Class Status | 


Level of Partic ipation 






































Background Experience in Participation Middle | Working | High | Low 
Parent participation plus adolescent 

participation 16 1] 22 5 
Adolescent participation, but no parent | 

participation 16 13 3 16 
Parent participation, but no adolescent 

participation 0 2 0 2 
No participation by parents, and no participa a 

tion in adolescence 4 10 | 13 

Total 36 36 36 36 
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TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF OCCUPATIONAL STATUS RATINGS OF FAMILIES OF ORIENTATION AND PRO- 
CREATION AMONG HIGH AND Low PARTICIPANTS OF MIDDLE- AND WORKING-CLASS SAMPLES 




















Middle Class Working Class 
High Par- Low Par- High Par- Low Par- 
Status Anchor ticipation ticipation ticipation ticipation 
Mean Mean Mean Mean 
Husband—Current Status 6.66 5.66 5.78 4.78 
Wife’s Father’s Status 6.33 6.00 $3.78 3.59 
Husband's Father's Status 5.34 4.75 4.56 $3.83 

















state of his liver. All but one middle-class 
respondent described her health as “good”; 
seven working-class women feel their health 
is “poor.” The difference, while small, is 
statistically significant (P<.01, chi-square, 
corrected). 

Another reflection of the difference in 
state of morale between the groups derives 
from a scale originally invented by Leo 
Srole !° and later employed by Roberts and 
Rokeach.'* Called a scale for measuring 
anomie, it undoubtedly reflects the kind of 
confidence a person has in the world about 
him. Respondents were asked whether they 
agreed, were undecided, or disagreed with 
the following morbid statements: 

1. There’s little use in writing to public 
officials, because often they aren’t really 
interested in the problems of the average 
man, 

2. Nowadays, a person has to live pretty 
much for today and let tomorrow take care 
of itself. 

3. In spite of what people say, the lot of 
the average man ts getting worse. 

4. It’s hardly fair to bring children into 
the world with the way things look for the 
future. 

5. These days a person doesn’t really 
know whom he can count on. 

The middle-class group agreed less often 
with these statements to a statistically sig- 





13 Leo Srole, Social Dysfunction, Personality and 
Social Distance Attitudes. Paper read before Amer- 
ican Sociological Society, 1951. 

14Alan H. Roberts and Milton Rokeach, “An- 
omie, Authoritarianism and Prejudice: A Replica- 
tion,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 61, No. 4 
(January 1956), pp. 355-358. 
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nificant degree (P<.01, t-test). Clearly, the 
working-class group contains more women 
with an outlook on life that would be 
thought of clinically as depressive. But does 
this have anything to do with level of par- 
ticipation? The answer is that it does. Dif- 
ference between high and low participants 
was significant at beyond the one-percent 
level of confidence. Hence it appears that 
working-class women have a lower state of 
general morale, and lowered morale does 
have a deterrent effect on participation.” 

But which causes which? Does lowered 
morale derive from the circumstances of 
life in working-class neighborhoods? Or do 
people with less optimistic outlooks tend to 
drift toward the lower classes? We do not 
know the answer to this. What we do know, 
however, is that people who have “done 
better” in life are more likely to participate 
in formal associations. 

From data obtained in the interviews it 
was possible to analyze cases in terms of 
husbands’ relative social mobility. Using 
the standard rankings from the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles for classifying occu- 
pations, it was possible to apply a ten-point 
scale to the husband’s current occupation, 
that of his father, and that of the wife's 
father. Results of this analysis are given in 
Table 2. 

In general, as is true for the society as a 
whole, respondents’ husbands had exceeded 


15 These relationships have subsequently been fur- 
ther supported by John Turner in a study of Ne- 
groes of lower-middle and working-class status in 
Cleveland. See A Study of the Block Club: An 
Instrument of Community Organization. Unpub- 
lished DSW thesis, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University, 1959. 
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their antecedents by birth or marriage. The 
most interesting finding, however, is that 
in both classes the husbands of women who 
were high participants showed greater gains 
over their own fathers and their fathers-in- 
law than did the husbands of low partici- 
pants (differences significant beyond .05, 
t-test). Far from using up all their energy 
simply in helping the family get ahead, 
these upward-mobile women seem to have 
excess energy, also, for organizational work. 
Finally, we stole a leaf from textbooks of 
industrial psychology and tried to get some 
image of these women’s satisfactions and dis- 
satisfactions with their mode of life. We 
asked, “Will you be happy if your children 
have a way of life similar to what yours has 
been so far?” We found that both groups 
show a substantial plurality of women who 
are reasonably contented, although more of 
the working class appear dissatisfied. More 
importantly, we also explored the reasons 
for disenchantment among those who gave 
answers which were either outright “No” 
or qualified “Yes.” Working-class women 
place more emphasis on the need for eco- 
nomic security, an easier life with less work, 
and “getting up in the world.” Economic 
security is also prominent for the middle 
class, but they show more attentiveness to 
the emotional standard of living—improved 
marital solidarity; physical, emotional, and 
social well-being. Oddly, however, the need 
for more marital happiness is more often 
mentioned by the low participants. 


DISCUSSION 

These, then, are the major findings of the 
research. On the whole they certainly con- 
firm the fact that the expectation of volun- 
teers for youth leadership from among 
working-class women is a bit fatuous, if 
general knowledge of their over-all behavior 
toward formal organizations is taken into 
account. Neither have we come up with 
any magic pellets by which greater recruit- 
ing for such agencies as the Girl Scouts 
would be likely to result. Instead we are left 
with the impression that, for causes still not 
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clearly understood, we really seem to be 
dealing with somewhat different kinds of 
people. These differences in “modal per- 
sonality” are reminiscent of another con- 
sistent finding: that the rate of severe men- 
tal illness also varies inversely with class 
position.‘6 Both groups share a verbal 
commitment to participation; both certainly 
want the best for their children. But one 
group is far more likely to take responsi- 
bility for providing group experiences in 
an organized way. 

Much group work theory seems to be 
founded on an assumption that people are 
quite homogeneous. There is also the 
assumption of a model of a person with 
true “social hunger” and an inner ebullience 
which only seeks appropriate channels for 
its release. Such personalities obviously 
exist; they exist more often among those 
who do find their ways into organizational 
work. But they are evidently more endemic 
to the middle class. Larger numbers of 
working-class women, on the other hand, 
appear to feel defeated, alienated, power- 
less to help themselves and others. More- 
over, if you look at their backgrounds, they 
come to adult life with less ingrained self- 
expectation of participating, and less ex- 
perience in their own adolescent years. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that few would 
volunteer for responsibilities of youth lead- 
ership. Perhaps they are simply being 
quite realistic about their own capacities! 

It seems unlikely, therefore, that programs 
of group service agencies which rest heavily 
on indigenous volunteer leadership to carry 
the major share of the load can really be 
built in such neighborhoods. Enthusiasm 
and energy are likely to have to be pumped 
in from the outside, as it were, in the form 
of professional workers and—let’s face it— 
middle-class volunteers. Reaching these 
women in any substantial way so as to help 
them very gradually to help themselves 
will require, on the average, much more 





1¢ August B. Hollingshead and Frederick C. Red- 
lich, Social Class and Mental Illness (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958). 
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time and more effort—beginning with the 
simple steps of building a bridge of mutual 
trust. As a group they are far more sus- 
picious even of a research interviewer; as 
a group they are also less able to set appoint- 
ments and keep them, even if they do not 
seem really to resist being interviewed. In 
the face of our own small experience, attend- 
ance at “speakers’ meetings” and involve- 
ment in complex national organizations 
really seem far out of line. 

Furthermore, it seems doubtful that one 
can honestly devise a set of organizational 
purposes that would be equally inviting to 
these women and their middle-class sisters. 
What they are most concerned to have for 
their children are experiences of obvious 
utility for getting ahead in this society. Not 
yet for them the joys of fully integrated 
personality in a democratic society; the first 
necessity is to better one’s standard of living. 
As a matter of fact, they do not mind in the 
least if their children are handled quite 
authoritatively while they are being taught 
how to do just that. 

It is true that neither the client nor the 
patient should determine his own treat- 
ment. But it is also true that “we start 
where the client is,” if for no other reason 
than that, at the moment, he knows better 
where that is than we do! Returning, there- 
fore, to the theme with which we began, 
our conclusion is that the difficulty in re- 
cruiting these women as volunteers now 
seems to us to reflect far more than a small 
technical problem of “selling the program.” 
Perhaps in group work, as in casework, we 
must learn increasingly to ask ourselves 
whether the program that will not sell is, 
in fact, the product that a given group of 
people really need. 

When it comes to group service agencies, 
our honest inclination is backward, toward 
what was right in the original theory of the 
best of the settlement workers. Indeed, we 
wonder whether the modal working-class 
personality has managed to keep itself 
modern with some of the later of group 
work’s slogans. 
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BY MARTIN WOLINS 





The Problem of Choice in Foster Home Finding 


IN THEIR RECENT book W. Allen Wallis and 
Harry V. Roberts call statistics a body of 
methods for making wise decisions in the 
face of uncertainty... In many respects this 
describes decisions required of professionals. 
The professional faces a client who has a 
problem. The problem must be diagnosed 
and some kind of prognosis and course of 
treatment established. The prognosis is a 
prediction, and the course of treatment one 
of several possible means for achieving the 
desired end. In all of this there is consider- 
able uncertainty and risk. The function 
of the clinician and of the research structure 
built around him is continually to reduce 
the area of risk and therefore increase the 
extent of certainty with which the profes- 
sional operation is carried. This requires 
that decisions and the underlying reasons 
for them be made explicit. As Meehl has 
shown, in some instances this can be 
achieved to a point where clinical predic- 
tions may be replicated by statistical 
methods.? Such a state of events may evolve 
around the decision in foster home selec- 
tion. As yet it has not occurred. The 





MARTIN WOLINS, D.S.W., is associate professor at 
the School of Social Welfare, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. This paper was prepared for pres- 
entation at the Child Welfare League of America 
program at the National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare in San Francisco, May 26, 1959. It is a partial 
report of a study on selection of foster parents 
sponsored by the Child Welfare League of America 
under a grant from the National Institute of Mental 
Health. A full report of the study is in prepara- 
tion. 
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criteria for decision are not sufficiently ex- 
plicit, and possibly the workers’ mode of 
operation is not sufficiently reliable—that 
is, consistent or constant—to permit ade- 
quate statistical prediction. 

What is it the worker does when he 
selects a home? The situation may be 
described schematically as follows: Child 
welfare agencies continually have a stream 
of children coming to their doors. These 
children must be either served at home or 
placed in institutions or in foster homes. 
To serve many of them, the agency must 
keep at its disposal a ready pool (reservoir) 
of available foster homes. The homes in 
the pool need not fit the needs of any indi- 
vidual child specifically. Rather, it is com- 
posed of a variety of families whose general 
capabilities fit them to serve the predomi- 
nant categories of children who come into 
agency care. On occasion, of course, a child 
will come for whom no appropriate home 
is available. However, most of the time the 
children coming into care will, in some 
manner, be matched to one or more of the 
homes in the pool and subsequently placed 
there. 

The pool is filled from among applicants. 





1 Statistics: A New Approach (Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1956). 

2 The process of developing new knowledge for 
professional use amounts to loading the dice in the 
game against fate. See Joseph W. Eaton, “Science, 
‘Art,’ and Uncertainty in Socia) Work,” Social Work, 
Vol. 3, No. 3 (July 1958), pp. 3-10. 

3 Paul E. Meehl, Clinical Wersus Statistical Pre- 
diction (Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1954). 
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Choice in Foster Home Finding 


Ideally, every worker selects only those ap- 
plicants who ultimately succeed in provid- 
ing a good foster home for a child in the 
agency’s care. A continuum of homes rang- 
ing from those which the workers consider 
highly desirable to those which they con- 
sider highly undesirable may be visualized 
here. On this continuum homes can be 
arranged in order of their goodness. The 
worker must then make the decision where 
to cut the continuum between rejection and 
acceptance. If such a continuum does in- 
deed exist, the acceptance-rejection decision 
is quite easy when the agency has many 
applicants for every home it needs. The 
major problem is studying the applicants, 
but it is not a problem in decision, since 
the probability is quite good that from 
among the better applicants several very 
good ones can be chosen. This, although in 
much less exaggerated form, is the situation 
in certain types of adoptions. The agency 
need only skim the cream of the applicants 
and reject the remainder. Such a course 
reduces the possibility of risk enormously, 
and provides the agency with essentially 
satisfactory decisions.* 

What happens when the number of appli- 
cants only slightly exceeds the number of 
needed homes? Then the worker has no 
choice but to set the cutting point further 
and further down the continuum. While 
he has certain criteria of absolute unaccept- 
ability which will guide him here—for 
example, a contagious illness, or highly 
undesirable quarters, or marital status, 
and in some instances race or religion—the 
worker is nonetheless forced into a situation 
in which decisions become extremely pre- 
carious. If he cuts the continuum too close 
to the good end, he may exclude usable 
homes. If he cuts it too close to the bad 
end, he runs a high risk of putting into 
the pool some undesirable ones. Here the 
worker indeed faces a problem of decision 





4 The effect of such high rates of rejection upon 
the applicants’ and others’ perception of the agency 
may be due for serious consideration and research, 
but this is not germane to the present issue. 
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in the face of uncertainty. How well does 
he perform? 

What has been said so far indicates that 
three separate decisions are involved regard- 
ing each one of the foster family applicants. 
First is the ranking decision discussed above. 
The worker arranges families—perhaps not 
explicitly but certainly implicitly—in the 
order of their goodness as foster families, 
putting the very best one first, the very 
poorest one last, and all the others in the 
order of their goodness in between. Second, 
the worker must decide on a cutting point— 
t.e., the point at which families are no 
longer good enough to be acceptable for 
foster care. Third, matching is required of 
specific child and foster home. 

The third decision is not within the 
scope of research reported here. The second 
decision varies among agencies and un- 
doubtedly hinges upon criteria other than 
goodness of homes. When the agency is 
under severe pressure to place more chil- 
dren, it must of necessity lower the cutoff 
point and accept some homes which it 
would previously have rejected. Therefore 
the cutoff point may well be a function of 
the supply/demand situation in the agency 
—1t.e., the number of available homes di- 
vided by the number of needed homes. The 
higher this ratio, the more resistant the 
agency can be to the choice of questionable 
families. 

This paper will report on research re- 
stricted to the first decision, namely, rank- 
ing. This, it was hypothesized, would be 
similar no matter what the pressure situ- 
ations were, provided the gross popula- 
tions of children needing care were also 
similar. For this purpose a number of large 
multifunction child welfare agencies were 
chosen.5 Mainly they were public agencies, 





5 The author is indebted to the Westchester 
County (New York) Division of Family and Child 
Welfare; the Nassau County (New York) Department 
of Welfare; the Jewish Child Care Association of 
New York; the Sheltering Arms Children’s Service, 
New York City; and the Alameda County (Califor- 
nia) Welfare Commission for their participation in 
the study. 
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where the populations of children have very 
broad characteristics. ‘Thus the pools of 
homes these agencies accumulate include 
homes desirable for a wide variety of chil- 
dren. In these agencies the first type of 
decision was studied. Before proceeding to 
describe and discuss findings, several pre- 
mises of the study will be repeated: (1) Agen- 
cies placing children in foster family care 
must build up a pool of foster homes. (2) 
Because of the shortage of applicants, they 
can reject only a limited number of the 
poorest homes in developing this pool. 
(3) To make the fewest possible errors, 
workers must learn to rank with a great 
deal of reliability the homes which they 
study so as to reject the same kinds of homes 
in all instances. (4) Rank ordering should 
not differ markedly in agencies with similar 
needs due to the same broad characteristics 
of the populations of children they have in 
placement. 


CONDITIONS OF RELIABILITY 


Why should reliable decisions be expected? 
Why should workers in different agencies 
be expected to arrange homes in the order 
of their goodness and arrive at the same, or 
substantially the same, ranking? The ex- 
pectation for such an outcome relates to a 
number of forces which bear upon the 
worker in the child welfare agency. First of 
all, workers are subject to similar education. 
Second, the literature is essentially in agree- 
ment on selective criteria advocated. Third, 
the supervisory process in the agency leads 
to factors of reliability within the agency 
itself insofar as the individual supervisor 
spreads his influence over a number of 
workers. Finally, the ease of transfer from 
one agency to another would lead to the 
assumption that the essential variables along 
which selection is made are similar, or at 
least substantially standardized, so that a 
new worker entering the agency does not 
require marked retraining. 
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When the terms “reliability” or ‘‘consist- 
ency” are used, they are intended to convey 
the degree to which workers agree about 
the rank order positions of cases. The extent 
of such agreement can be measured by a 
variety of statistical procedures. One such 
procedure called the Freedman Chi-Square 
Sub-R (,?,) leads to an expression in a 
single number of the extent of agreement 
and allows determination of the probability 
that it may arise by chance.* This same 
chi-square may also be used to express 
the degree of perfection which has been 
achieved in agreement among workers.? 

The problem now is to find out how well 
workers agree about the position of an indi- 
vidual home on some kind of goodness scale. 
Ideally a panel of workers should study the 
same home and render independent deci- 
sions about it. However, this is neither 
practically nor theoretically feasible. Prac- 
tically, it is obviously impossible to subject 
the same family to a barrage of home 
studies. Theoretically, it is not feasible 
since the family would undoubtedly un- 
dergo marked change in the process of each 
study; thus the workers would be observing 
different families, although with the same 
names and addresses attached. Another pos- 
sible way of dealing with this problem 
would be to record the home study on tape 
and have judges listen to the record and 





6 See Frederick Mosteller amd Robert R. Bush, 
“Selected Quantitative Techniques,” in Gardner 
Lindzey, ed., Handbook of Social Psychology (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1954), 
Vol. 1, pp. 319-320. 

7 The value of x?, is very semsitive to N, i.e., the 
number of judges involved. When groups of various 
size are compared for extent of agreement, a de- 
scriptive form of x*, is used which is insensitive to 
N. This value is called pees The numerator 

x7, perfect 
and denominator are both ,?,, Dut the latter is com- 
puted on the assumption that perfect agreement 
exists for all judges on all cases. It happens that 
x*, perfect = N x df (i.c., the number of judges 


times the number of cases minus 1). 
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make their decisions. This is very time- 
consuming. A third alternative is the use 
of case records or abstracts of records. A 
number of such abstracts were developed 
and submitted to the staffs of three public 
and two voluntary agencies. Each worker 
was asked several things about the cases 
he read, including his ranking of the cases 
in the order of their goodness. Some of 
the findings follow. 


FINDINGS 


1. Workers who actually have to make this 
kind of decision in an agency, namely, the 
home-finders, make it with marked con- 
sistency (P<.001). Participation in the de- 
cision-making process seems to correlate 
with more consistent decisions. In one 
agency agreement for this group was at 
83 percent of perfection, i.e., there were only 
17 disagreements for every 100 decisions. 
The degree of agreement is even more strik- 
ing when it is noted that most disagree- 
ments are of only one position where one 
judge ranked a case as second, for example, 
and another one ranked it as third. 

2. Agreement is related to the level of 
workers’ sophistication. When staffs of 
agencies studied are grouped by level of 
responsibility within the agency as case- 
workers, junior caseworkers, supervisors, 
and students, the reliability within the 
groups differs. Contrary to belief, it is not 
positively correlated with status. High 
status does not necessarily mean good agree- 
ment. What does seem to underlie reli- 
ability is the level at which interpretation 
is being attempted and the sophistication 
which can be mustered to do so. Thus, 
social work students in one agency were 
very unreliable, even though they had all 
had more education and often more experi- 
ence in social work than the junior workers 
in the same agency whose reliability was 





8 This procedure was followed by Donald Brieland 
in An Experimental Study of the Selection of Adop- 
tive Parents at Intake (New York: Child Welfare 
League of America, Inc., 1959). 
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good. It seems possible to view a case and 
arrive at a decision on various depths of 
analysis, but those who attempt deep insight 
must know how to achieve it.® 

3. Volume is almost completely inversely 
related to reliability. The more bulk a case 
contains the less likely it is that workers 
will agree on its position. This was found 
in a number of different ways. In some 
cases 20, 40, 60, and 80 percent of the 
informational items were randomly dis- 
carded. Then the cases were read and 
ranked by several randomly chosen groups 
of workers. Cases containing 40 percent of 
the informational items produced the high- 
est agreement. At the same time the median 
position of each case remained about the 
same for the 40 and 100 percent cases. This 
means that the worker perceives essentially 
the same image of the case when he receives 
only a small proportion of the information 
items contained in the ordinary foster home 
case record. What is perhaps even more 
crucial is that by eliminating a substantial 
amount of bulk, which incidentally also con- 
tained information, the reliability of deci- 
sions was markedly increased. 

4. While a random sampling of informa- 
tion from a case required as much as 40 
percent of the content for high reliability, 
intentional selection of crucial materials led 
to marked reduction of bulk and simul- 
taneous increase in agreement. By selec- 
tion, it was possible to reduce material to 
14 percent of the original items and at the 
same time increase reliability to approxi- 
mately 86 percent of perfection. Again, it 
is important to emphasize that the median 
position of cases—that is, the worker's per- 
ception of the goodness of a case—did not 
substantially change from what it was when 
100 percent of the material was presented. 





® Incidentally, and as an aside, it may be of in- 
terest to note that although reliability of decisions 
differs substantially depending upon the level of 
interpretation and the capability of the interpreters, 
the median position of cases—that is, the average 
judged goodness of a case—remains approximately 
the same for all groups. 
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5. A grasp of the conceptual issues in- 
volved in home study leads to substantial 
improvement in reliability. When judges 
were provided with the comments of the 
worker who had done the original home 
study, or with our own conceptual frame- 
work for home study, agreement among 
them increased. This occurred in spite of 
the fact that our framework and/or the 
worker’s comments added bulk to the case. 
In fact when our framework was introduced, 
workers were required to read some of the 
lengthiest and most detailed cases to be 
found.!° However, the length of the case 
itself did not present as serious an obstacle 
as the lack of an organizational framework. 
Given the organizational framework, the 
worker could wade through the lengthy 
material and could conceptually abstract 
key information (perhaps the same 14 or 
so percent), as was done for him in one of 
our previous experiments. 

So far the data seem to show two things. 
One: that workers who are trained to make 
decisions make more reliable decisions and 
that this training comes from experience in 
making decisions and also from a grasp of 
the concepts the worker uses in studying 
the home. Second: that certain attributes 
of the materials themselves contribute to 
reliability. 

The second finding will now be elabo- 
rated somewhat. Why is it that reduction 
of material leads to increased reliability? 
It seems that the entire process of home 
study involves continuous sampling. The 
worker makes an appointment with the ap- 
plicant and this leads to a sample in time. 
A small piece out of the over-all lifetime of 
the applicant is chosen, and on the basis of 
this certain inferences will be made. 

Then a second sample is taken—a sample 
of content. When the applicant and the 
worker meet, whether at home or in the 
office, they do not discuss everything. They 
touch on only certain selected issues. Again, 





10 These averaged more than ten single-spaced 
typewritten pages. 
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this is a sample—perhaps a sample of epi- 
sodes. Some of these are retrospective, 
others are prospective, and others deal with 
the present. But in any event not every- 
thing is discussed. 

A third type of sampling occurs when the 
worker returns to the office and decides 
which of the materials he has heard or 
spoken are worthy of recording. Two kinds 
of selection happen now. Undoubtedly the 
worker has forgotten some of the interview 
content. But equally if not more important 
are his deliberate selections of material 
worthy of note. Finally, if this material is 
submitted to a variety of readers—as is done 
for a case conference—then again sampling 
occurs in the selective way in which material 
is read. So home study may be seen as a 
process of nonrandom selection, which leads 
to the focusing upon a certain number of 
key episodes dealt with in the case. On the 
basis of these episodes a prediction is made 
regarding the family’s behavior in a future 
situation—one the family has never faced— 
namely, the foster care of a child. Judging 
from the findings cited above, only a few 
episodes are needed for a decision. The ad- 
dition of others can either reinforce the 
decision or confuse the judge. The data 
show that it does the latter. As yet the study 
reported here has no data on the reinfor- 
cing effects of additional material. 


CONDITIONS OF UNRELIABILITY 


It should be noted that even when the ma- 
terial is reduced, even when it is submitted 
to the most competent judges, even when 
key items are chosen and put before the 
worker, there is still considerably less than 
perfect agreement. Why is this so? Un- 
doubtedly some of this is pure chance. 
Clearly, so many variables enter here that 
some chance errors may be assumed. How- 
ever, in addition to the chance factors which 
undoubtedly operate, four others were 
found which led to inconsistency. 

First is a factor previously mentioned— 
the lack of guidelines or clarity as to what 
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should be noted when a case is read. When 
long cases were submitted to a number of 
child welfare workers and they were asked 
to make decisions about them, they agreed 
with each other to approximately 50 percent 
of perfection. When some workers were in- 
structed somewhat with a conceptual frame- 
work, the reliability declined. This was 
quite a surprise to everyone. Why should 
instructions—giving the workers some cri- 
teria for decisions—make their agreement 
go down? When another group was in- 
structed with the same framework but over 
a longer period of time, until the research 
staff felt quite certain that the concepts were 
clear to the workers, reliability went up 
substantially to over 80 percent of perfec- 
tion. What does this mean? It probably 
means that the worker is simply lost in the 
forest of a case. He cannot see the over-all 
picture because he sees the individual inci- 
dents. He cannot see the forest because of 
the trees. Provided with a conceptual guide, 
he learns how to encompass the case and his 
agreement with other workers goes up. 
However, he must really know the concep- 
tual framework, otherwise it serves only to 
confuse him. 

A second reason for disagreements seems 
to be time lag. Agency practices and the 
knowledge from which they stem are put on 
in layers. Various time periods bring with 
them certain acceptable professional be- 
havior, and this does not become eradicated 
as the trend changes and new ideas and new 
behavior become acceptable. There have 
been changes, for example, in what is con- 
sidered an acceptable motive. This is seen 
in workers’ interpretation of items like the 
following: 

With even five dollars extra a month 
left over from board rate, we can move to 

a better neighborhood. 
or 

Mr. and Mrs. prefer foster care as a 
means of supplementation to Mrs. going 
out to work. 

Workers who have different time view- 
points perceive these differently. Some con- 
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sider these items positively; others consider 
them negatively. Similar differences in 
viewpoint occur with regard to appropriate 
child-rearing practices (which have under- 
gone an immense and almost cyclical change 
over the past thirty to forty years), with 
regard to the meaning of individualization, 
with regard to parental rights, and with re- 
gard to the function of a foster home— 
specifically its limited responsibility, the 
attachment to the child, and so on. In fact, 
almost every important variable in a case 
may be evaluated differently, depending 
upon the time vantage point from which it 
is seen. Some workers, although function- 
ing in the present agency, operate on pre- 
mises from the past; others base their prac- 
tice on present-day views. 

A third major reason for disagreement is 
the differing organizational vantage points 
workers possess. Especially crucial here are 
the differences between home finders and 
placement workers. Although there is much 
agreement between these two groups, which 
in effect testifies to a kind of validity in the 
agency's decisions—indicating that home 
finders discover the kinds of homes place- 
ment workers desire, there is some disagree- 
ment. Such disagreement is evident in the 
way material is perceived. For example: 


Younger boy talked of sharing toys with 
foster child and showing him interesting 
places in the neighborhood. He has one 
toy he cherishes. No one, including foster 
child, can play with this without permis- 
sion. 


This was an item in one of the cases read 
by home finders, placement workers, and 
their supervisors. Home finders considered 
the item quite irrelevant; they did not pick 
it up as important at all, but five of the 
seven agency supervisors who read the same 
cases considered this item highly impor- 
tant." 





11 The probability of such a difference occurring 
by chance is > .025, Fisher-Yates Exact Probability 
Test. See Sidney Siegel, Nonparametric Statistics 
for the Behavioral Sciences (New York: McGraw- 
Hill & Co., 1956), pp. 96-104. 
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This and similar items indicate that the 
home finders tend to have a general orienta- 
tion to the case. They view the case glob- 
ally. They are not too severely concerned 
about specific items. The placement work- 
ers are concerned with the specifics. It is 
the specifics that, to them, make for the suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful foster home. Simi- 
lar differences occur in relation to other 
items which seem to show that the home 
finders are more theoretically oriented— 
they consider whether the home would theo- 
retically work out—while the placement 
workers are concerned with practical impli- 
cations of specific behavior. For example: 

Mrs. lets her young nephew walk on the 
table because he enjoys it. 


This was picked up by only one of the 
seven decision-makers, but six of the 
seven supervisors considered it important. 
(P=.025.) 

Similar distinctions exist in the orienta- 
tion of the home finders toward the present 
and of decision-makers toward the future. 
For example: 

Mrs. knows foster children have par- 
ents. She thinks she would find it hard 
to be close to a child’s parents. 


This item was picked up by two out of the 
seven decision-makers who read the case. 
All seven of the supervisors considered it 
important. (P=.025.) The problem is not 
in the present. For the moment the family 
is completely adequate, but the supervisor 
who looks to the future and to work with 
both parent and foster parent sees in it a 
potential issue. 

A fourth source of disagreement lies in 
the essentially idiosyncratic behavior of 
some workers. Interviews with the workers 
about the ranks they had assigned to cases 
produced, in some instances, such state- 
ments as “Oh, the mother was reared on a 
farm, and farm girls make good foster 
mothers,” or “I would be very reluctant to 
accept as foster parents people who were 
divorced.” These views come through only 
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on occasion, but if they are held by some 
workers and used in a decision, the result- 
ing action leads to some lack of consistency, 
since other workers do not voice such views 
and possibly do not hold them. 

What seems to be transpiring with regard 
to the over-all question of lowered relia- 
bility is that the worker who is deprived of 
a framework gropes for some guidelines of 
his own. These he may find in previous 
practice and previously established appro- 
priate procedures; thus he is fixated at a 
particular layer of knowledge. Or they may 
come to him from his own organizational 
vantage point as home finder or placement 
worker. Or, if these will not suffice, they 
come to him purely from his personal ex- 
perience, which may lead him to decisions 
completely out of tune with the agency's 
position. 


PRACTICE IMPLICATIONS OF 
THE FINDINGS 


A recent Child Welfare League of America 
statement on research policy declares that 
good social work research begins with ques- 
tions of program and ends with guides to 
action.!*2 What are some action implica- 
tions of the findings cited? 

1. The key selected materials upon which 
the workers were able to base reliable deci- 
sions (the 14 percent of the cases mentioned 
previously) contained certain items. What 
did these items mean? If some meaning 
could be inferred from them, does this 
meaning not yield the possible beginnings 
of a conceptual structure which may pro- 
vide guidelines for home studies? It is 
possible, of course, to array such material 
in various ways. One way of structuring 
seems to yield five groups of items pertain- 
ing to: 

a. The goal orientation of the family: 
what the family seeks, how capable it is 





12 Martin Wolins, A Proposed Research Program 
for the Child Welfare League of America (New 
York: Child Welfare League of America, 1959). 
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of seeking it, how realistic it is in trying 
to achieve its goals, and what its means 
are for achieving them. 

b. The self-image of the parents in the 
home. How, and how accurately, do they 
perceive themselves? 

c. Perception and enactment of crucial 
roles—the roles of parents, the roles of 
spouses, the roles of foster parents. 

d. The extent of cohesion and sepa- 
rability of the family unit. What is its 
capacity to let people in and to let them 
out after once having had them in? 

e. The extent of reciprocity and flexi- 
bility in the family: how much can it give, 
how well can it lead, and how well can 
it follow? 


Whether one accepts these dimensions or 
others, it seems clear that some set of dimen- 
sions has to be made explicit. This is 
needed for various reasons: to teach stu- 
dents, to train new workers, and to imbue 
home studies with some measure of con- 
sistency. 

2. Piling up of many episodes in a case 
seems unnecessary. The worker might well 
be advised to pursue several key develop- 
ments in the family and study them in detail 
rather than touch on many issues super- 
ficially. 

3. With an increase in the clarity of 
dimensions, the worker should know where, 
how much, and for what to probe. This 
may imply a return to the case study out- 
line. Restricted and confined by the out- 
lines of long ago, social workers have dis- 
carded the idea of structure along with the 
specific dimensions it imposed. This is not 
to suggest that we go back to the outline 
of old—to the static, descriptive procedure 
of home and neighborhood and furnishings. 
This is intended to suggest the desirability 
of developing an outline which permits the 
worker some knowledge of the dynamics he 
must study in order to produce a consistent 
and—it is to be hoped—valid decision. 

4. Consistency of decisions is related to 
the level of the practitioner’s knowledge. 
Consistent decisions are made by those 
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people who know what to look for and how 
to use it. If, however, people are taught 
what to look for, but not how to use the 
information, then the reliability of their 
decisions declines markedly and substan- 
tially below the level of those who know 
neither the what nor the how. If consist- 
ency is important, and it seems to be, then 
this has immediate implications for training 
of agency personnel. 

5. Although the separation of a home- 
finding unit from the placement unit of an 
agency does not seem to lead to substantial 
maladaptation—that is, to the finding of 
homes that are not usable and the failure 
to find usable homes, considerable difference 
in emphasis exists between placement and 
home-finding staffs as to what is important 
in the home. This suggests the need to con- 
sider rather carefully the separate home- 
finding unit and to weigh its administrative 
advantages against its possible service dis- 
advantages. 

6. On the whole, it is quite fair to say 
that we are not doing badly in the consist- 
ency of our professional decisions with re- 
gard to the selection of foster homes. This 
becomes especially apparent when we com- 
pare the reliability of these decisions with 
those of other clinicians in other decision- 
type situations.’ While we seem to be 
doing better than some other professions 
in similar situations (but not by any means 
the same kind of situations), we are doing 
far from well. Furthermore, we know little, 
if anything, about the validity of these 
decisions except in the limited sense noted 
earlier. This has definite research impli- 
cations. 





13 Clinical psychologists, for example, did not 
agree well when asked to judge adjustment, loyalty, 
and self-sufficiency. See Frederick Elkin, “Specialists 
Interpret the Case of Harold Halzer,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, Vol. 42, No. 1 (Jan- 
uary 1947), pp. 99-111. Also, psychiatrists did not 
agree well on diagnostic categories of cases seen by 
two psychiatrists simultaneously. See Philip Ash, 
“The Reliability of Psychiatric Diagnosis,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 44, No. 2 
(April 1949), pp. 272-276. 
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7. Having some insight now into the di- 
mensions along which decisions are made, it 
may be possible to build a screen. A sim- 
ple interview device may conceivably give 
enough predictive ability upon which to 
base some gross decisions.'* That is, if—by 
means of a simple, short interview—a deci- 
sion could be made whether a family is 
generally acceptable for foster care or gen- 
erally unacceptable, it can lead to a num- 
ber of important and fruitful 





studies. 





14 Work on developing and validating the screen 
ing device is now sufficiently under way to warrant 
some very cautious optimism. 
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These could relate to ways of bringing in 
acceptable families to the agency even 
though they have not previously applied. 
Specifically, these would be studies of client 
incentives and agency criteria of selection. 
In the far more distant future, it may also 
be possible to compare criteria of selection 
with some kinds of criteria of outcome of 
children placed in the foster homes, 1.e., 
begin an earnest validity test of the processes 
of selection and matching to see under what 
circumstances of family, foster family, child, 
and social work intervention we get the 
results we wish. And, with patience, we 
may even learn why. 
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BY KATHERINE A. KENDALL 


New Dimensions in Casework and Group Work 
Practice: I mplications for Professional Education 


THE CENTRAL QUESTION dealt with in this 
paper is this: Are the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes required for casework and group 
work practice so much alike that our present 
distinctions in education and practice are 
outmoded? It has been suggested that this 
may possibly be the case. We have certainly 
been asked to look at the “as is” in the 
group services now being provided by case- 
workers and urged not to remain content 
with what “ought to be” simply because that 
is the way it has always been. Highly qual- 
ified practitioners have clearly delineated 
concepts, principles, and techniques fre- 
quently associated with casework practice 
that are applicable in work with groups.’ 
Does this add up to a case for merging the 
methodological preparation of caseworkers 
and group workers in order to produce so- 
cial workers who can work with either the 
individual or the group or both? 

It is quite possible, of course, that like 
Columbus we can set sail in search of a new 
route to India and end up discovering 
America. Is this perhaps what has hap- 
pened .to many caseworkers in the exciting 
new experience of working effectively with 
groups? They believe they have discovered 
that casework and group work are pretty 
much one and the same. What actually has 
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been discovered, in the author's view, is that 
casework and group work draw upon the 
same body of basic professional knowledge, 
share the same values and attitudes, direct 
their helping efforts toward essentially the 
same social ends. In other words, case- 
workers and group workers are members of 
the same professional family and thus ex- 
hibit all the characteristics of family like- 
ness. 

Before discussing whether casework and 
group work are identical twins, I would like 
to explore briefly what it is in social work 
education which produces the family like- 
ness. Charl Rhode states: “Many concepts 
and skills basic in both casework and group 
work presently are incorporated in training 
for casework. From the beginning, there is 
stress on understanding the individual, what 
makes him think and feel and behave as 
he does in his life situation. . . .”? She 
elaborates this statement by describing cer- 
tain concepts, principles, and attitudes, e.g., 
the concepts of ego-functioning and self- 
determination; the principles of “starting 
where the client is” and individualization; 
the professionally aware and disciplined use 
of self in a helping process; and so on. Are 
these concepts, principles, values, and atti- 
tudes the property of caseworkers, or are 
they the property of all social workers, what- 
ever the professional method they employ in 
working with individuals, groups, or com- 
munities? This is no mere quibble over 





1See author’s byline. The casework paper was 
given by Charl Rhode, Veterans Administration, 
San Francisco. The paper on knowledge and skills 
used in group work practice was given by Betty 
Schwartz, Neighborhood Youth Association, Los 
Angeles. 

2 Ibid. 
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words. The educational approach to the 
question before us cannot be clarified until 
we know whether these attributes derive 
from casework training or from social work 
education in its totality. 


PRESENT SITUATION IN EDUCATION 


The totality we are dealing with at the 
present time in social work education is a 
two-year integrated curriculum which is 
designed as a cohesive whole “to impart a 
substantial body of professional knowledge 
and skill, to communicate an understanding 
and appreciation of the nature and methods 
of social work practice, and to insure a be- 
ginning competence for the performance of 
social work functions.” * These broad edu- 
cational objectives are set forth in an official 
statement of curriculum policy adopted by 
the graduate schools in 1952. For the 
achievement of these objectives, the policy 
statement recommends that the educational 
program for all students should encompass 
three broad areas of knowledge which can 
be described briefly as follows: 

1. The social services, their development, 
their relation to the social order, to social 
change, and to community needs. 

2. Human growth and behavior, which 
encompasses normal physical, mental, and 
emotional growth and deviations from the 
normal as manifested in social and emo- 
tional difficulties and in disability and dis- 
ease. Social, cultural, and spiritual in- 
fluences in human development are to be 
taken into account in study of the individ- 
ual. Study of group behavior and group 
relationships is included within this area 
of knowledge. 

3. Social work practice, which incorpo- 
rates the five professional methods used in 
carrying out social work tasks, namely, social 
casework, social group work, community 
organization, administration, and research. 





8 Curriculum Policy Statement (New York: Council 
on Social Work Education, 1952), p. 1. (Mimeo- 


graphed.) 
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No two schools have exactly the same 
weighting and distribution of these three 
broad areas of content throughout the pro- 
fessional program but all schools offer a 
series of courses which fall within the gen- 
eral classification of (1) the social services, 
(2) human growth and behavior, and (3) 
social work practice. What of this is the 
same and what is different for caseworkers 
and group workers? All students would take 
essentially the same courses in the social 
services sequence and human growth and 
behavior sequence. These sequences pro- 
vide, respectively, basic information about 
social welfare organization and structure 
and underlying theories of individual and 
group behavior. Caseworkers would follow 
a two-year sequence of class and field in- 
struction in casework, and group workers a 


two-year sequence in group work. Both 
would become familiar with the other 
methods through required courses. The 


only major difference, therefore, is the 
methodological training in the sequence of 
class and field instruction in the method of 
the student’s choice. And here, of course, 
we come to the heart of the matter. Do we 
cry, “Vive la différence!” or do we say, 
“Away with the difference!” 


EXPERIMENTATION WITH 
INTEGRATED COURSES 


The curriculum policy statement recognizes 
both common elements and unique elements 
in the five social work methods but does 
not identify either the common or the 
unique. A number of schools, however, 
have sought to identify basic concepts, com- 
mon elements, and common processes in 
social work practice. There has been con- 
siderable experimentation in schools across 
the country with specific course offerings 
designed to get at and get across what is 
common (concepts, principles, processes, 
operating procedures) in casework and 
group work. Some schools have extended 
the attempt to include community organi- 
zation and a few have tried to factor out 
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the common elements in all five methods. 
Our efforts in this direction have been given 
considerable publicity at international 
meetings and in international documents. 
At the Eighth International Congress of 
Schools of Social Work held in Munich in 
1956, Dr. Philip Van Praag of the Amster- 
dam School of Social Work gave us credit 
for a development which I do not think is, 
as yet, justified by the facts. He said: 


education in American schools of 
social work has changed and is changing 
considerably. It is significant that 
many schools in the United States bring 
group workers and caseworkers together 
in basic generic courses in methodology 
and it is obvious that this development 
will continue with the growth of the 
profession. Casework, group work, and 
community organization are not special- 
izations of social work but, rather, appli- 
cations of basic social work skills in rela- 
tion to individuals, groups, communities.‘ 


With a few exceptions, our experiments 
have not, I think, had the purpose of merg- 
ing existing separate methodologies into one 
social work method. Rather, they have had 
the more limited objective of introducing 
beginning students to the unity as well as 
the diversity of social work practice and of 
helping them identify with the profession 
as a whole rather than with any particular 
method in it. 

The results of this experimentation merit 
a moment’s consideration. Curriculum and 
course evaluation is a tricky business. If 
students seem to emerge better or less well 
prepared following the introduction of new 
curriculum content, it is not easy to deter- 
mine the extent to which the new content 
deserves credit or blame. A published re- 
port of an experiment in teaching an inte- 
grated methods course does give us a few 
clues, however, to the positive values and 
negative aspects of bringing caseworkers and 





4 Philip H. Van Praag, “Basic Concepts of Social 
Work,” International Social Work, Vol. 1, No. 1 
(January 1958), p. 8. 
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group workers together in a common learn- 
ing experience.® The values which appeared 
to emerge, as recorded in student reactions, 
related primarily to attitudes about social 
work and about the sterling worth of each 
of the methods. Casework students de- 
veloped a healthy respect for group work 
and vice versa. The student group gave 
every indication of developing an identifica- 
tion with social work as a whole. The tend- 
ency frequently manifested by casework 
students to equate all of social work with 
casework was evidently vitiated. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no expressed opinion by 
field instructors as to the efficacy of this 
kind of instruction in preparing for field 
practice. The authors do note possible 
problems in joint teacning by a casework 
and group work teacher. Sharing of stu- 
dents and content can be an uncomfortable 
experience. One interesting comment de- 
serves to be quoted in full: 


The conviction of the instructors of the 
value of the integration course posed a 
problem in itself, since they tended 
originally to be overdetermined in their 
efforts to assert it. They tended to force 
legitimate differences into the shape of 
apparent similarity. It took them some 
time to accept the idea that legitimate 
differences can be freely recognized 
where they do indeed exist, without 
jeopardizing the orientation of such a 
course.® 


This school concluded, nevertheless, that 
casework and group work could and prob- 
ably should be taught in an integrated 
methods course in the first year. Other 
schools would agree that a basic concepts 
or common elements course is desirable at 
the beginning (first six weeks, first quarter, 
or first semester) of the two-year program 
but would not see such a course as a substi- 





5 Alfred Kadushin and Quentin F. Schink, “An 
Experiment in Teaching an Integrated Methods 
Course,” Social Casework, Vol. 38, No. 8 (October 
1957), pp. 417-422. 

6 Ibid., p. 472. 
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tute for traditional courses in casework and 
group work. A few schools, after several 
years of experimentation, have abandoned 
their basic concepts courses. In their view, 
such courses tend to deal with such large 
abstractions that complex phenomena in 
casework and group work practice are likely 
to be presented in an oversimplified manner 
which leads to superficial learning. There 
are many schools that have not wished to ex- 
periment in this direction and there are 
some which are only now beginning to plan 
or launch experimental courses of this type. 
The relevance of this movement in social 
work education to the question before us 
is obvious. A process of study and experi- 
mentation has been initiated. It is much 
too early to say where it may ultimately 
lead us. Again, like Columbus, we may 
set sail for India and land in America. 
The experience of caseworkers in helping 
groups is already feeding into social work 
education and will feed into the experimen- 
tation which I have described. There is no 
longer any question, that all social workers 
are exposed to a range of group activity and 
that a number of caseworkers are using 
what they know about human behavior and 
the helping process to give professional serv- 
ice to people in groups. What are the im- 
plications for social work education of this 
new dimension in casework practice? Miss 
Schwartz gives us a significant lead when 
she states: 
. . . knowledge and skills of social group 
work that are most important to effective 
practice are generic to social work, pro- 
viding that all social workers have a 
thorough understanding of group con- 
cepts.? 


It is the proviso in her statement which we 
now need to consider, with its implications 
for curriculum development in the graduate 
schools. Present educational planning 
would seem to insure that all students, 
whether majoring in casework, group work, 





7 Op. cit. 
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or community organization, are exposed— 
some say overexposed—to theories of indi- 
vidual growth and behavior and, particu- 
larly, to personality theory. As indicated 
earlier, the curriculum policy statement 
recommends this kind of knowledge as re- 
quired content for all students. Reference 
is also made in the policy statement to 
knowledge and understanding of group be- 
havior and group relationships as part of 
the required content on human growth and 
behavior. Increasingly, schools are intro- 
ducing courses or content on group process 
(as distinct from group work) into the re- 
quired curriculum but this is a very recent 
development and is by no means a universal 
practice. In view of the extension of service 
to groups by caseworkers, we may alrc.dy 
have arrived too late with too little in ‘\e 
way of knowledge of group concepts for «iI 
social workers! 


COMPLEXITY OF GROUP WORK 
IN PRACTICE 


There is one question badly in need of 
clarification before we can tackle the major 
question before us. Miss Schwartz stated 
that group workers, through the years, have 
had to select “one or a composite of these 
possible faces, t.e., the face of education, 
recreation or social work.” She makes it 
clear that group work has now unmistak- 
ably donned the face of social work. Never- 
theless, there are substantial differences in 
the range and types of activities carried by 
group workers, and some of these activities, 
perhaps, reflect the faces of education and 
recreation more clearly than the face of 
social work. Would the problem-solving, 
study, diagnostic, and treatment procedures 
outlined in Miss Schwartz’s paper, which 
bear so many similarities to the procedures 
in casework, characterize the daily profes- 
sional activity of a majority of group 
workers? We can grant that there are also 
substantial differences in the range and 
types of activities carried by caseworkers but 
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there is, I believe, more homogeneity in the 
use of casework method in all the various 
settings in which it is used. The demands 
placed on new graduates of a group work 
sequence are also frequently of a very dif- 
ferent order than is true for caseworkers. 
A recent study made under the direction of 
the Group Work Committee of the Council 
on Social Work Education is a rich source 
of information on the educational needs of 
group workers in relation to their later job 
responsibilities... The complexity of the 
group worker's job which frequently in- 
cludes in one and the same assignment 
service to individuals, direct leadership of 
groups, supervision of workers and volun- 
teers, administration, and community rela- 
tionships suggests a combination of learning 
experiences in the educational program that 
would have a different configuration and 
emphasis than those provided for case- 
workers. 

The idea of bringing all students together 
for instruction in one integrated sequence 
on social work methodology is enormously 
appealing—even seductive, not only from 
an educational standpoint but also for its 
practical advantages. It would greatly sim- 
plify curriculum construction and educa- 
tional planning if students would be put 
through Social Work Method I, II, III, and 
IV and placed in either casework or group 
service agencies (could we extend the idea 
to community organization?) with the con- 
fident expectation that they would emerge 
from any or all settings competent to work 
effectively with both individuals and groups 
(and may I add communities?). It would 
solve a pressing problem in the recruitment 
of group work students who are in acutely 
short supply, in part perhaps, because they 
have to make a career choice at the point 
of admission. And, finally, the unity of 
social work would become a shining reality, 
with all social workers equipped to give 





8 Gladys Ryland, Employment Responsibilities of 
Social Group Work Graduates (New York: Council 
on Social Work Education, 1958). 
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professional service to individuals and 
groups (and, again, let me add communi- 
ties). These practical advantages alone are 
enough to make a school administrator long 
for the happy day when all this may come 
about. Because this is a seductive idea, let 
us look at it to see what is possible now, 
what may be possible at some future time, 
and what, perhaps, may not be possible 
at all. 


KNOWLEDGE OF GROUP THEORY 
AND GROUP BEHAVIOR EXISTS 


The social work curriculum here and now 
would be greatly enriched for all students 
if it incorporated available theory on group 
behavior from the social sciences to balance 
and supplement the personality theory 
which for many years has been effectively 
integrated into social work education and 
practice. I have an impression (and it may 
be completely erroneous) that caseworkers 
who are carrying treatment groups are rely- 
ing in the main on their knowledge of 
personality theory. If this is the case, it is 
open to question whether understanding of 
the dynamics of individual behavior is 
enough to equip the caseworker to work 
with groups for treatment purposes. There 
is very real danger that the similarities in 
vocabulary, method, and technique that 
are observed when caseworkers or group 
workers work with treatment groups may 
blind us to the need for, and availability 
of, an organized body of knowledge about 
people in their group relations. Grace 
Coyle summed it up when she pointed out 
that, at best, it is wasteful not to make use 
of what is already known about group be- 
havior and, at worst, it may actually be 
harmful for people with no understanding 
of groups to work with them for treatment 


purposes.® I know that she is equally firm 


9Grace L. Coyle and Margaret E. Hartford, 
Social Process in the Community and the Group 
(New York: Council on Social Work Education, 
1958), p. 71. 
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on the necessity for group workers who 
work with groups for treatment or other 
purposes to have a firm understanding of 
individual as well as group behavior. En- 
richment of the curriculum in all schools 
and not just a few with this kind of content 
would have ramifications beyond the ob- 
vious benefits already noted. Faculty mem- 
bers in the casework and human growth and 
behavior sequences, and field instructors 
as well, would undoubtedly feel the effects 
of student exposure to new and exciting 
content and would themselves begin to 
learn and use relevant group concepts in 
their teaching. All of this is possible now 
and, in fact, is already under way. 

There is also in progress in a number of 
schools a determined effort to broaden field 
instruction. At the Hodson Community 
Center in New York, an experiment in field 
instruction was initiated for the specific 
purpose of providing learning experiences 
which emphasize the underlying concepts 
and principles in professional social work 
through assignments involving services to 
individuals, to groups, and to the commu- 
nity..° A number of schools are experi- 
menting in this fashion and all schools are 
committed to the belief that field practice, 
to the extent possible in any particular 
agency, should call upon the knowledge im- 
parted by the total curriculum. As service 
to certain types of groups becomes more 
and more a recognized and legitimate ex- 
tension of the caseworker’s function, agency 
practice will reflect this development which, 
in turn, will then be reflected in field in- 
struction. 


TASKS FOR THE FUTURE 


We can, then, without recourse to tea leaves 
or a crystal ball, predict what may be pos- 
sible within the not-too-distant future. As 
already indicated, a number of schools are 





10 Dorothy Sumner, “An Experiment with Field 
Work in Generic Social Work,” Social Casework, 
Vol. 37, No. 6 (June 1956), pp. 288-294, 
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already committed to the discovery and 
teaching of the concepts, principles, and 
procedures that appear to be common to 
the methods of casework, group work, and 
community organization. This may spur 
research into what has been called practice 
theory in social work. It seems likely that 
we cannot merge casework and group work, 
or casework, group work, and community 
organization into something called social 
work method until we are much clearer 
than we now are about the nature and 
boundaries of practice theory in social 
work. The recorded experience of case- 
work, group work, and community organ- 
ization practitioners tells us a great deal 
but it does not give us a validated base 
of theory on which to build and teach a 
new and integrated methodological ap- 
proach to the performance of social work 
functions. Greenwood put it well when he 
said: 
To assert that the profession has neg- 
lected basic research into practice theory 
in no way implies that social work suffers 
from a poverty of knowledge regarding 
the basic processes that enter into social 
work practice. . . . Social work periodi- 
cals feature a stream of articles on client- 
worker, leader-group, and organizer-com- 
munity relations, which are the product 
of observation, uncontrolled to be sure. 
. That the years of uncontrolled 
observation have yielded an ap- 
preciable body of knowledge about social 
work processes is incontrovertible. How- 
ever, this knowledge has been largely de- 
rived in a trial-and-error, crudely empiri- 
cal, and highly pragmatic manner." 


He notes that the “‘new look” in social work 
research is primarily a trend away from 
major emphasis upon operational social 
work research toward the development and 
expansion of basic social work research. 
Under the classification of basic social work 





11 Ernest Greenwood, “Social Work Research: A 
Decade of Reappraisal,” Social Service Review, Vol. 
31, No. 3 (September 1957), pp. 318-319. 
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research, he includes practice theory. In 
the light of the comment that “every case- 
worker learns to think of himself as an 
“enabler” rather than as a “treater,” and 
the suggestion that this idea would be useful 
in relation to work with groups,!? I would 
like to quote his description of social work 
and what he means by practice theory. 


Social work is a helping and an en- 
abling activity; the social worker is a 
helper and an enabler. In contrast to 
some other practitioners (e.g., physicians 
or teacher), the social worker cannot em- 
ploy mechanical or physico-chemical aids 
to attain his ends. The only enabling 
instrument is the social worker himself. 
Through disciplined control of himself 
the social worker controls the social 
process generated in the oe relation- 
ship so that it moves toward a goal. The 
social worker is guided in his efforts by 
a body of principles developed through 
collective experience. These “ory 
indicate the type of action to be under- 
taken in type situations to achieve type 
goals. The principles of practice, with 
their rationalizations and implications, 
constitute a system of knowledge properly 
referred to as the practice theory of social 
work,}8 


Theory development is a major task for 
the future, but not the only task. There 
are other less formidable tasks which the 
schools and the field can tackle together. 
One illustration of such tasks is a proposal 
made at a workshop on field instruction 
held at the 1959 Annual Program Meeting 
of the Council on Social Work Education 
that we explore the possibility of develop- 
ing a parallel approach to teaching in class 
and field. The idea is that classroom and 
field teachers, not only in casework but 
also in group work and community organ- 
ization, make deliberate use of a similar 
method of analysis in the study of case, 
group, and community situations and prob- 





12 Rhode, op. cit. 
18 Greenwood, op. cit., p. 313. 
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lems. The problem-solving operations might 
well constitute the core of the method of 
analysis to be used by all students in field 
instruction in all agency settings. Experi- 
mentation with this kind of approach to 
teaching in the field would help us find an 
answer to the question which I raised re- 
garding the universal applicability in all 
group work settings of the study, diagnostic, 
and treatment formulations so well de- 
scribed by Betty Schwartz. 

All of this will take time, but to ease 
any impatience, the reader should remem- 
ber the long but now almost completed 
journey toward identification and accept- 
ance of the generic nature of the casework 
method. In 1929, the Milford Conference 
concluded: 


We believe that social work is a unified 
profession and not an aggregate of spe- 
cialties. . . . This means that the general 
aspects of social case work are more im- 
portant in the equipment of the social 
case worker than its specific aspects." 


It is now 1959, thirty years later, and in 
July of this year the Council on Social Work 
Education has put into effect a new policy 
which does away with the accreditation of 
casework specializations. There is still some 
discomfort across the land with this policy, 
but the long process of study and discussion 
of similarities and differences in the appli- 
cation of casework methodology in a variety 
of agency settings has brought results. There 
is now sufficient evidence of the essential 
validity of the new policy and of the belief 
on which it rests that only the most uncom- 
promising remain unconvinced. If it took 
us thirty years to accept the unity of case- 
work, we must not become impatient if we 
cannot move tomorrow into the teaching 
and practice of casework and group work 
as a unified social work method. 





14 American Association of Social Workers, Social 
Case Work, Generic and Specific: A Report of the 
Milford Conference (New York: American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, 1929), p. 66. 
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WHAT IS NOT POSSIBLE 


Finally, what may not be possible at all? 
Here, we do need the Delphic oracle, but it 
is not outside the realm of possibility that, 
even with an organized body of social work 
practice theory and even with parallel meth- 
ods of analysis of case, group, and commu- 
nity situations, we may end up with de- 
monstrable differences among the currently 
delineated methods of casework, group 
work, and community organization. This 
would not necessarily represent a failure 
in efforts to unify our professional activity. 
Differences serve not only to separate but 
also to enrich. 

New dimensions in casework, group work, 
and community organization practice will 
inevitably affect the future of social work 
education. So, too, will curriculum studies, 
such as the council’s own comprehensive 
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study.'° The basic research into practice 
theory which now occupies some of our most 
talented social work researchers will have 
profound implications alike for education 
and practice. The shape of things to come 
may sometimes seem obscure, but our pro- 
fession has demonstrated again and again 
that it can apply to its own concerns and 
confusions the same values and the same 
high level of problem-solving skill which 
characterize its professional service to the 
community. I suspect that, in seeking the 
answer to the question with which this 
paper has dealt, we shall make discoveries 
but we shall also defend the discovered 
when it seems desirable to do so. And this, 
in my view, is the way it should be because 
the past is always prologue to the future. 





15 See footnote page 2. 
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BY HYMAN J. WEINER 


The Hospital, the Ward, and the Patient As 
Clients: Use of the Group Method 


THE UsE oF the group method is rapidly 
achieving prominence as a helping tool in 
many professions. The psychiatrist, the 
educator, and the social worker increasingly 
cry out for its application. It would be 
well to pause and examine the way group 
psychology is viewed by these professions. 
It seems that this energetic interest is not 
so much a contemporary innovation as it is 
a logical extension of individual psychology 
and of the concept of individualism so 
deeply imbedded in American thought. 
With this approach emphasis is placed on 
the motivation, ego, and role perception of 
the individual. A group can thus be under- 
stood through a detailed study of how each 
participant modifies and is in turn modified 
through the process of interaction. The in- 
tent here is not to underestimate the need to 
be concerned with individual clients, but 
rather to point out that viewing groups 
through the behavior of individuals is only 
a partial glimpse which serves to restrict 
a fuller comprehension as well as applica- 
tion of the group method. 
Current formulations, such as 


‘casework 





HYMAN J. WEINER, M.S.W., is field instructor, New 
York School of Social Work, supervising a group 
work unit at the Bird S. Coler Memorial Hospital 
and Home on Welfare Island, New York, N.Y. This 
paper was delivered at a meeting held by the Medi- 
cal Social Work Section of the New York City Chap- 
ter in March 1959 and was chosen for publication 
in this issue by the Medical Social Work Section, 
NASW. This student unit is an experimental case- 
work-group work training program in the area of 
rehabilitation. 
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with groups,” serve only to retard the acqui- 
sition of group skills by caseworkers. Skill 
in the use of the group method is not simply 
an extension of casework, nor can a group 
be conceived of as a composite of individual 
clients. The caseworker interested in using 
the group method will need to reconcep- 
tualize his view of who is the client. 
This paper outlines the possibilities for 
applying the group method to the hospital 
setting. The frame of reference within 
which these possibilities are discussed re- 
quires some reconceptualizing of the terms 
“patient,” “ward,” and “hospital.”” Current 
developments in the field of sociology sug- 
gest the dimensions of these concepts. The 
cornerstone of this approach was laid by 
Emile Durkheim who, in a classic research 
endeavor, verified that individual suicide 
simply could not be explained via indi- 
vidual pathology. He graphically illus- 
trated that certain groups in society showed 
a marked and significant difference in sui- 
cide rates. This led him to identify the 
values and norms of behavior of each group 
with special reference to suicide. He stated 
that the gap between aspirations fostered 
by society (e.g., monetary), and the means 
available to fulfill these aspirations, often 
led to deviant behavior. Robert K. Merton 
further developed this view by outlining 
alternate modes of adaptation to this gap.? 





1 Emile Durkheim, Suicide (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1951). 

2Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957), chap- 
ters entitled “Social Structure and Anomie” and 
“Continuities in Social Structure and Anomie.” 
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He indicated that groups—whether ethnic, 
religious, or class—located at various points 
in the social structure tend to respond dif- 
ferently to the strain produced by lacking 
the available means to satisfy societally con- 
doned aspirations. Some conform to both 
the aspirations and the means of achieving 
them, others accept the goals but innovate 
their own means, while still a third group 
tends to retreat from the struggle entirely. 

Recently social scientists in such institu- 
tions as mental hospitals and prisons have 
been identifying inmate subcultures, patient 
groups, and staff groups that tend to inter- 
fere with effective treatment of the indi- 
vidual client. Therapeutic approaches, 
both individual and group, that selected 
certain patients or inmates for treatment, 
without enough consideration of the impact 
of such groupings, were usually found to be 
ineffective. The studies suggest that the 
group living unit in a residential setting 
may be another suitable target for thera- 
peutic intervention. This paper super- 
ficially applies this conceptual framework 
to the physical hospital setting. 

It is suggested that the social worker in a 
hospital work to affect the values and norms 
of behavior of both staff and patients 
through the use of the group method. The 
thesis is developed that a hospital as a 
total entity, as well as each ward, seriously 
affects the patient’s attitude toward illness, 
his self-image, and discharge plans. This 
occurs through interaction of patients with 
each other and with staff in the normal 
course of daily living. The objective is to 
illuminate this process and subject it to posi- 
tive social change. 

The paper is limited because it draws pri- 
marily upon experiences in an adult rehabil- 
itation setting where patients spend three to 
six months in treatment. Each hospital is 
in fact unique and requires different ap- 





8 William Caudill, The Psychiatric Hospital as a 
Small Society (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1958); Gresham Sykes, The Society of Captives 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1959). 
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proaches in the use of the group method. 
It is believed that some of the propositions 
described below may have varying degrees 
of applicability in medical settings. 

The underlying assumption of this paper 
is that social work in a medical setting calls 
for the introduction of additional clients 
into the purview of the medical social 
worker.4 The ward and the total hospital 
are legitimate areas for social work inter- 
vention. They assume equal prominence 
with the individual as distinct client sys- 
tems. This suggested direction does not im- 
ply that the medical social worker should 
have equal competence in dealing with each 
of these systems but rather that, to labor 
effectively in any one of these areas, the 
worker should have an understanding of in- 
dividual, group, and organizational proc- 
esses. Diagnostic skill would thus be 
broadened, and the range of what is con- 
sidered significant would be expanded. 
Given this wider perspective of social work 
objectives, we can proceed to consider 
the use of the group method in the medical 
setting. 

This paper has two aims: (1) to identify 
different approaches and patterns with 
which medical social workers can make use 
of the group method, and (2) to discuss the 
how—the knowledge and _ specific skills 
necessary to deal with each different ap- 
proach. 

A few cautions are in order before we 
embark on the main task of exploring the 
use of groups in the medical setting. We 





#Ronald Lippitt, Jeanne Watson, and Bruce 
Westley, The Dynamics of Planned Change (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1958). See p. 283 for 
a discussion of the interdependence of clients, where 

. many problems of individual systems are 
found to be determined in part by the dynamic 
operations of group systems amd even organizational 
systems of which the individual is a part. Work 
with small groups reveals quite dramatically that 
group problems are very often caused by the mal- 
functioning of the individual systems which make 
up the group and also often by the factors which 
arise in the organizational or community systems in 
which the group finds itself.” 
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call attention to the fact that the group 
method cannot be seen as an economy meas- 
ure serving to replace individual medical 
social work service. In fact, the assumption 
is rather that the addition of other client 
systems will deepen individual treatment 
and enable it to be more effective. Secondly, 
we point out that group experiences are not 
inherently positive. Finally, the use of the 
group method is not synonymous with 
group psychotherapy. 

What do we want to accomplish with 
social work groups in the medical setting? 
What are the possibilities? Three such ob- 
jectives are considered here, namely, the use 
of group method: 


1. With spontaneous groups of patients. 
2. With individual patients. 
3. To improve interdisciplinary work. 


Each of these calls for understanding of 
group psychology in a somewhat different 
manner. 


THE GROUP METHOD WITH 
SPONTANEOUS GROUPS 


Many a medical social worker spends part 
of his typical day informally talking to and 
relating to groups of patients on the ward. 
He notices that each ward seems to have a 
different quality, tone, or atmosphere. 
Many factors contribute to these differences. 
These may range within the type of illness 
treated, the age and sex of patients, the 
physical structure of the ward, and the ex- 
pectations and values of staff and patients. 
It is the patient’s expectations and values 
that interest us here. It is once again asserted 
that this is only one feature that may con- 
tribute to the qualitative differences in 
wards. On some wards the patients func- 
tion as isolates, with little or no interaction 
among them. On this medical service one 
notices that the patients may each be re- 
sponding to the stress situation in a similar 
manner, but each is doing it separately. It 
is a parallel adjustment phenomenon. On 
the other hand, there may be certain wards, 
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e.g., obstetrics and rehabilitation, where 
one often finds a substantial degree of pa- 
tient interaction. On this type of ward the 
soil is fertile for group solutions,5 in con- 
trast to individual solutions, to stress. Pa- 
tients in social interaction may develop 
common attitudes toward their illnesses, 
their families, and even their social workers. 

These attitudes held in common may 
either enhance or interfere with the medi- 
cal-social treatment plan. Other patients, 
rather than the hospital staff, become the 
reference group to which the individual pa- 
tient responds. Interestingly, the sponta- 
neous formation of pa.ient groups does not 
always correspond to the length of stay. We 
may have an acute ward on which patients 
whose length of stay is only a week form 
spontaneous groupings. On the other hand, 
there may be a chronic ward on which pa- 
tients who remain for months avoid each 
other and live in seclusion near their bed- 
sides. Perhaps the intensity of the expe- 
rience or the type of common fate they share 
may be a central variable partially explain- 
ing group formations. 

The medical social worker working indi- 
vidually with the client may not often fully 
appreciate the direct impact of the patients’ 
current group experiences in his diagnostic 
thinking and treatment planning. In one 





5 Albert V. Cohen, Delinquent Boys: The Culture 
of the Gang (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955), 
chap. 3, “A General Theory of Sub-Cultures.” See 
also Erving Goffman, “The Characteristics of Total 
Institutions,” Symposium on Preventive and Social 
Psychiatry, April 15-17, 1957 (Washington, D. C.: 
U.S. Army Medical Service, 1958). 

6 Lloyd E. Ohlin and William C. Lawrence, “Social 
Interaction Among Clients As a Treatment Prob- 
lem,” Social Work, Vol. 4, No. 2 (April 1959). This 
article is a particularly illuminating discussion of 
this phenomenon. Cf. p. 3, “. .. when casework serv- 
ices are provided in a residential treatment institu- 
tion in which the clients constitute an inmate popu- 
lation of patients, prisoners and the like. The fact 
that the inmates are in constant interaction with one 
another and are able to develop a shared identity 
as objects of attention by treatment personnel may 
seriously impair the effectiveness of treatment 
methods modeled on the pattern of service to 
autonomous individual clients.” 
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situation, a young adult muscular dystrophy 
patient was being helped by the caseworker 
to accept long-term medical care in a resi- 
dential setting. The young man was unable 
to co-operate effectively with what he knew 
to be in his best interests because he was 
being simultaneously pressured by his own 
peer group on the ward to resist this orienta- 
tion. The young adults on the ward had 
developed a pessimistic and cyrical attitude 
toward the hospital and its treatment plan. 
It was the group which was generating neg- 
ative solutions to the stresses and strains of 
the patients. A similar situation can be 
found on surgery wards where fear of sur- 
gery may well serve to create anxiety-ridden 
groups of patients. Just as frequently, pa- 
tients may spontaneously generate positive 
group solutions to their immediate prob- 
lems. Our task as medical social workers 
is to bring ward group living into the pur- 
view of our diagnostic thinking\ Helen 
Harris Perlman in a recent address empha- 
sized the role of the medical social worker 
as that of enabling the patient to carry the 
role of patient effectively.7 She stressed 
the intervention of medical social work to 
affect those circumstances or people that 
block the patients’ capacity to handle the 
stress situation. She stated that obstacles 
may be found within the patient on a psy- 
chological basis or in familial attitudes. For 
certain patients, current group experiences 
on the ward may be as significant a phe- 
nomenon for social work help as_ those 
identified by Mrs. Perlman in her sound 
diagnostic approach. 

The medical social worker should begin 
to identify the nature of patient group life 
on his ward with the recognition that ward 
living and patient interaction for some may 
actually be the place where significant atti- 
tudinal and behavioral changes take place. 
Patients are already affecting each other. 





7 Helen Harris Perlman, in Proceedings of Work- 
shop on Intake in a Medical Setting. Keynote ad- 
dress, meeting of Medical Social Work Section, New 
York City Chapter, NASW, Feb. 7, 1959. 
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* The goal is to enable these group processes 


to aid in the treatment plan. { Most often the 
way patients affect each other in the hospital 
setting is less in a negativistic or aggressive 
way, find more in a dependent and passive 
manner.? Patients tend to conform indi- 
vidually and to go through the motions 
mechanically of co-operating with the treat- 
ment plan. This often occurs with little 
internal conviction and positive strivings for 
independence. It is on this type of ward 
that the goal of the social worker may well 
be the creation of positive patient groups. 

Within this frame of reference, the med- 
ical social worker considers the total ward 
as his client). Each ward, subsequently, just 
as each individual patient, would be proc- 
essed through a diagnostic procedure. Pa- 
tient subgroupings and the particular set of 
norms of behavior they generate need 
identification. Construction is needed of a 
therapeutic milieu of which patient be- 
havior is only a part. Each ward warrants a 
different kind of involvement of the medical 
social worker. 

Ward A may suffer from an isolation pat- 
tern in which patients experience individual 
panic and avoid each other. Plan: co-opera- 
tion with nursing and recreation staffs to 
stimulate interaction and mutual support; 
daily visits by the social worker to the ward 
dayroom to encourage involvement. 

Ward B experiences a high degree of in- 
teraction where patients contagiously spread 
anxiety. Plan: direct intervention to deter- 
mine the source of the anxiety as well as its 
type. The treatment plan may call for a 
series of meetings with subgroups to resolve 
anxiety or even for ward-wide medical edu- 
cation. 

There is no such thing as a generally ther- 
apeutic milieu.§ Different types of medical 





8 Morris S. Schwartz, “What Is a Therapeutic 
Milieu” in Milton Greenblatt et al., eds., The 
Patient and the Mental Hospital (Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1957). For an informative collection of 
articles on this topic see “Panel on the Development 
of a Therapeutic Milieu in the Mental Hospital” 
in Symposium on Preventive and Social Psychiatry, 
see Footnote 5, above. 
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problems can be helped most effectively in 
different kinds of milieus. A rehabilitation 
ward should evoke independent strivings 
of the patients, with emphasis placed on 
patients’ encouraging each other through 
the rehabilitation process. A pediatric ward 
should stimulate parental involvement and 
create children’s groups to function as sub- 
stitute supportive systems. 

For the medical social worker, at least two 
simultaneous diagnostic processes should 
take place, one directed to the total ward 
and the other to the individual patient. In- 
terdisciplinary co-operation then occurs 
around both clients. Social change to im- 
prove ward living may be the central con- 
cern in given situations. In order to imple- 
ment the suggested approach of the ward 
social worker rather than the social worker 
on the ward, at least three skills are neces- 
sary: (1) diagnostic competency in the area 
of patient social interaction; (2) understand- 
ing of the concept of therapeutic milieu and 
ways to build it into existing hospital struc- 
tures; (3) skill in entering the current hos- 
pital group living experiences of the patient 
and in making use of “life-space” interviews 
with individuals and groups.® 


GROUP METHOD WITH INDIVIDUALS 


The use of the group method to help indi- 
vidual patients is often limited in its effec- 
tiveness and scope by a particular psychi- 
atric orientation. This is the influence of 
classical psychoanalytic theory which affords 
high status to that kind of work with groups 
that deals with unconscious material and 
basic personality defenses. In many ways 
our field still addresses itself to this kind of 
orientation while many analysts, dwelling in 
the field of ego-psychology, have recently 
been stressing conscious and preconscious 





® David Wineman, “The Life-Space Interview,” in 
Social Work, Vol. 4, No. 1 (January 1959). A fluid 
interview technique that is used at the moment the 
client experiences difficulty. 
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material as being equally significant for 
psychotherapeutic help. A recent illumi- 
nating study sponsored by the Psychiatric 
Social Work Section of the National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers reported that 559 
caseworkers were leading groups in psychi- 
atric settings throughout the nation. In 
discussing the role of the group leader it 
states: 


... There was great variation in terms of 
how the leader saw his role. The varia- 
tion in the roles was determined basically 
by the depth to which [emphasis mine] 
the leader was willing to take the group 
process.?° 


It was interesting to note that emphasis 
is placed on the leader's ability to deal with 
depth rather than on the nature of the prob- 
lem presented by the group. This re- 
awakens memories of the time when the 
roles of psychotherapist and social worker 
were particularly unclear. It also points 
up current experiences of social work stu- 
dents and their impatience to “get the con- 
crete services out of the way so that real 
treatment can begin.” 

Our field still uses the psychiatric profes- 
sion as its role model. Thus, unfortunately, 
the group method too easily becomes viewed 
as a group therapy device. ‘In considering 
the use of group method, the individual pa- 
tient should be reviewed diagnostically in 
at least two ways. First, it must be decided 
how this particular patient can best be 
helped, either individually, through a 
group, through changes on the ward, or with 
various combinations of these. Second, if 
a group approach is decided upon, what 
kind of group experience is indicated? In 
considering the latter, two dimensions are 
of critical import: one dealing with the di- 
mension of depth, and the other with the 
content of the group experience. For ex- 
ample, the recommendation may be that a 





10 The Psychiatric Social Worker as a Leader of 
a Group (New York: Psychiatric Social Work Sec- 
tion, National Association of Social Workers (1958), 
p. 18. (Mimeographed.) 
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newly admitted anxious patient participate 
in an orientation group in which a counsel- 
ing approach is used (depth dimension), 
and group discussions and films are high- 
lighted (content dimension). 

The ongoing individual diagnostic proc- 
ess may indicate that a group experience at 
a particular stage of the client's hospitaliza- 
tion is indicated. Thus individual and 
group treatment is used differentially, with 
one or the other or both playing a dominant 
role depending upon the stage of treatment. 

Further elaboration of the use of group 
method should include a fuller discussion 
of the stages of group development, sub- 
group formations within groups, leader- 
ship patterns, and the principles of group 
formation. It is intended here to deal only 
superficially with the last—group forma- 
tion. If one approaches group formation 
from an individualistic orientation, unnec- 
essary problems immediately emerge. One 
searches for a homogeneous group based 
upon common factors of the members. 
Actually, as Fritz Redl has indicated, a 
group can only be homogeneous in regard 
to certain specific features.1! ‘The question 
before us is what are the central features 
for which we want some degree of homo- 
geneity. He carries this formulation a step 
further and presents the point of view that 
individual factors such as diagnosis, age, sex, 
and class may not be significant until the 
central question, “What is the purpose of 
the group?” is clear. The experience of 
medical social workers in hospitals testifies 
to the fact that the common fate and expe- 
rience of patients on a given ward may very 
well transcend class, ethnic, and age vari- 
ables. 

Group formation is certainly an area 
that cries out for further research. It is 
cautioned that a factor approach based upon 
the homogeneous characteristics of the in- 
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dividual members may not be the most 
fruitful way to forma group. Recent group 
therapy experiences indicate the impor- 
tance of “balancing groups”; that contra- 
dictory pathological patterns may actually 
be a valuable asset for group treatment.’ 

In order to implement this second pat- 
tern, namely, use of the group method to 
help individual patients, the following 
knowledge and skills are called for: 

1. Understanding of the dynamics of 
small groups. 

2. Extension of diagnostic procedure to 
determine whether group experience is in- 
dicated and if so, what kind, and at what 
stage in hospitalization. 

3. Use of relationship to the group as a 
whole. 

4. Ability to make use of different content 
experiences, ¢.g., group discussion, recrea- 
tion media, trips. 

The psychiatric social work report men- 
tioned above describes the way caseworkers 
are currently using the group method. 
“...A leader was defined as a social worker 
who had led a group, the purpose of 
which was therapy, education, socialization, 
and/or the promotion of better interper- 
sonal relations.” 15 If we can see each of 
these goals as equally significant, depending 
upon the nature of the patient’s problem, 
then we are well on our way to using group 
method in all its breadth. 


GROUP METHOD TO IMPROVE 
INTERDISCIPLINARY WORK 


An assumption here is that an awareness on 
the part of the social worker in diagnosing 
and affecting group behavior can be bene- 
ficial in raising the level of interdisciplinary 
collaboration. Teamwork has become asso- 
ciated with something positive. We know 
we are for it and that it is most desirable, 





11 Fritz Redl, “The Art of Group Composition” 
in Susanne Schulze, ed., Creative Group Living in 
a Children’s Institution (New York: Association 
Press, 1951). 
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12 Saul Scheidlinger et al., “Activity Group Ther- 
apy for Children in a Family Agency,” Social Case- 
work, Vol. 40, No. 4 (April 1959). 

13 Op. cit., p. 4. 
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but we are much less sure of what tt is. 
When one gets past equating teamwork with 
virtue, we are left with a theoretical gap. 
Too often we tend to respond to this gap 
with calls for democratic team performance 
and respect for the total person. Implicit 
assumptions about teamwork begin to be 
formed. Two such views see teamwork as 
an interpersonal process and as a preoccupa- 
tion with the relations of the medical social 
worker to the doctor and/or the psycholo- 
gist. 

Both these views are valid but quite lim- 
ited and lead to certain kinds of remedial 
measures which may further becloud team 
effectiveness. The first approach which 
views teamwork as an interpersonal process 
leads to emphasis on personality factors as 
the main dynamic. As one leaves the team 
meeting, comments can be heard such as 
“The doctor is too controlling” or “The 
nurse is too defensive.” Remedial meas- 
ures, then, become one of developing in- 
terpersonal relations with members of the 
other professions. We call upon a Kaffee 
klatsch approach that leans heavily on in- 
formal social contacts rather than on the 
business at hand. The second characteristic 
approach focuses on the relationship of the 
medical social worker to the physician or to 
the psychologist. Here the plea is for clari- 
fication of role and for careful delineation 
of distinct areas of work. In this approach, 
the assumption seems to be that the core 
problem lies in the lack of interpretation. 
Though the field has moved beyond these 
two ways of viewing teamwork, we are 
nevertheless only at the beginning. 

Analysis of the team as a group, function- 
ing within a complex organization and a 
bureaucratic setting, should yield greater 
clarity as well as constructive plans of 
action. This view of the interdisciplinary 


process as a network of professional rela-, / 


tionships uses the group vehicle for im- 
proving patient care. It permits us to 
examine the team as an aggregate of indi- 
vidual disciplines struggling to unite 
around patient needs. It functions, then, 
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to examine not only the internal group dy- 
namics, but encourages analysis of external 
factors unique in the medical setting which 
impinge upon the group process. Let us 
select some aspects of the team process and 
subject them to this kind of examination. 

Leadership. In a medical setting the phy- 
sician has been appointed as the team or 
group leader. In this role he has two simul- 
taneous functions: that of medical expert 
invested by the community at large with 
authority in decision-making, as well as that 
of group leader. The latter calls for a dif- 
ferent set of skills which include adminis- 
trative, organizational, and discussion lead- 
ing. Very often the team process falters 
because of the physician’s inability to han- 
dle the second role. 

Problem-solving. In the team-group each 
discipline brings its loyalty to its own pro- 
fession and/or department. The demands 
of the team, however, require loyalty to the 
group and to its designated purpose. Team- 
work calls for “equality of professions” 
which may be undermined by allegiance to 
other reference groups. The hierarchy of 
the hospital and its ascribed status may in- 
tervene in group collaboration. Status 
achieved by various team members may not 
be in accord with the status position for- 
mally given by the hospital. ; Problems of 
building-in group loyalty cannot be ap- 
proached exclusively through interpersonal 
relations/ Hierarchical considerations and 
clearly defined professional allegiances may 
obstruct this undertaking. 

Interdisciplinary conflict. Teamwork can 
be viewed as a fluid process of formation and 
dissolution of interdisciplinary coalitions of, 
for example, the psychosocial and physical 
therapies. At times these subgroups enter 
into open disagreement and conflict. Con- 
flict need not always be accommodated but 
may, in given situations, prove to be a vital 
positive dynamic that actually moves the 
team process along. The personalities of 
the team participants emerge most often as 
obstacles to effective teamwork when the 
purpose of the group is unclear, when ad- 
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ministrative leadership is lacking, or when 
interdisciplinary conflict is not resolved 
around patient needs. 

A hospital is a formalized, routinized, 
and hierarchical organization. The in- 
herent features of any bureaucratic setting 
are brought into full bloom and many of 
the features that make for efficiency and 
better medical care serve simultaneously as 
obstacles in development of teamwork. 
Medical authority necessary in order to save 
patients’ lives may run counter to the need 
for a democratic atmosphere in teamwork. 


CONCLUSION 


A hospital certainly abounds with oppor- 
tunities to apply the group method. Be- 
fore we become too enthusiastic about these 
possibilities, however, we must ask ourselves, 
“Group method to do what?” It cannot 
simply be viewed as the addition of the 
group to individual social work skill. 
Actually, a qualitative shift is involved. 
This entails alterations, not abandonment, 
of the individual approach itself. It af- 
fords equal concern to patient needs held 
in common rather than only to what is 
unique. The hospital and the ward are no 
longer seen as backdrop phenomena, but 
become central targets for change. {The hos- 
pital, a combination of residential and med- 
ical pressures, frequently induces patterns of 
patient adjustment that transcend the con- 
siderations of ethnic group, class, and even 
personality. If this is so, then the hospital 
as a social system, as well as its given wards 
needs to be elevated to the status of aan 
Helping patients adjust to the hospital is 
not enough; the hospital may require ad- 
justment to the patient. How does one be- 
gin to affect a complex organization like a 
hospital? We point to one pathway into 
this arena. We suggest a view of ward-living 
as a product of interaction of two social 
groupings: patients and staff. Implementa- 
tion of this approach calls for skill in the 
use of group method. Three directions 
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have been suggested: group method with 
ward groupings, formed groups, and im- 
provement of interdisciplinary co-operation. 
The question of who works with groups and 
in what capacity was sidestepped to permit 
a view of the problem undisturbed by the 
professional loyalties of casework and group 
work. Both, essentially, are methods in 
social work which combine with skill in 
community organization to create the “com- 
mon core” social worker. Although equal 
skill in treatment is currently unrealistic, 
familiarity with each method is essential 
for diagnostic purposes. This paper calls 
attention to the fact that the use of the 
group method in a medical setting is not 
casework service to individual members of 
the group at the same time, nor is it group 
psychotherapy. Its use requires a different 
use of relationship, as well as knowledge of 
group dynamics. 

Hospitals throughout our land are in a 
period of rapid change. Chronically ill and 
psychiatric patients are being increasingly 
served in the acute or general medical set- 
ting. Stress is being placed upon a multiple 
service approach and upon integration of 
the hospital within the surrounding com- 
munity. Both these developments call for 
imaginative and bold leadership by the 
medical social worker. Experience and 
skill in use of group method is of immediate 
importance for this task. The nature of the 
problems facing hospitals as they retool to 
meet changing health meeds requires both 
individual and group method competence. 
The medical social worker should be one 
among other professionals, such as hospital 
administrators, capable of employing group 
techniques. 

Each hospital will require a different use 
and emphasis in use of the group method. 
The types of illnesses, length of patients’ 
stay, ward policies, and so on, are variables 
that must be considered in prescribing a 
particular use of the group method. This 
discussion is submitted as a point of depar- 
ture, not as a blueprint 
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BY DAVID FREEMAN 


Rehabilitation of the Mentally Ill Aging 


In 1957 THE California state legislature allo- 
cated personnel to the Department of Men- 
tal Hygiene with the intent that they be 
used to conduct special projects in treat- 
ment of the mentally ill in state hospitals. 
New ideas and methods, such as the thera- 
peutic community, might be tried; or 
standard services might be provided under 
conditions as close to ideal as possible, such 
as assigning a full psychiatric team to a 
single ward. Would the projects show ways 
to improve treatment or stimulate staff to 
try new methods? Perhaps they would 
yield data to support requests for higher 
staffing standards. These were some poten- 
tial values in the experiments. 

At Metropolitan State Hospital, then a 
hospital of 2,500 patients, three projects 
were started. One was designed for inten- 
sive treatment of acutely ill, newly ad- 
mitted patients; a second to treat chroni- 
cally ill patients in a therapeutic commu- 
nity; and the third called for an interdisci- 
plinary team to provide full-scale services 
on a custodial ward of geriatric patients. 
This is a report on the third project, with 
emphasis on the contributions of social work 
toward rehabilitating the aging, long-term 
patients. 

The ward selected for the project was 
Ward 6. The hospital was founded in 1916 
and Ward 6 was one of the original build- 
ings. The normal bed capacity is 56 beds. 
However, state hospitals are chronically 
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overcrowded, and during the project this 
ward had 83 beds. 

A survey of the population of Ward 6 at 
the start of the project, which was conducted 
from September 1957 to July 1958, showed 
that of 83 patients, 22 were capable of living 
outside the hospital. An additional 22 pa- 
tients were regarded as able to attempt liv- 
ing outside. Social work services were con- 
centrated on these 44 patients. 

The tasks for social work were to moti- 
vate patients to give up _ institutional 
existence; to enable them to enter into 
planning for return to their own homes or 
to go to family care homes; and to sustain 
them in the community when they returned 
to it. 

Those patients who would go to family 
care homes comprised a group with common 
needs and aims. Social group work was 
viewed as a specific treatment method, 
therefore, with which to motivate and pre- 
pare the patients to leave the hospital and 
to place and sustain them in a new environ- 
ment. Extending the group approach, 
placements were to be made in a single 
community. Resources of the community 
would be organized for the patients, and 
they would continue to receive services as 
a group. 

Social casework was the principal social 
work method used in the project. Stress 
and conflict in family relationships are 
bound up with removal of a patient from 
his home and his commitment to a mental 
hospital. If these are not reduced and 
clarified, the patient’s return home may 
end in a recurrence of his illness. When 
his relatives do not plan to take him, but 
he believes they will, the idea of a substitute 
home will lack meaning. For the measures 
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of group work in preparing patients for 
placement in family care homes to take root, 
therefore, parallel casework efforts were re- 
quired to settle problems in the relations of 
patients to their families. Also to casework 
went the responsibilities to find and license 
family care homes and to organize resources 
in the community for the use of the patients. 
The project team consisted of one full- 
time hospital social caseworker, two hospital 
social group work students from the School 
of Social Work of the University of Southern 
California, and three part-time field social 
workers, two of whom were caseworkers and 
the third a group worker. The team met 
weekly to plan and co-ordinate its work. 


OBJECTIVES 


In California, field social workers are not 
attached to hospitals. They are organized 
under a separate division, the Bureau of 
Social Work. Their function is to provide 
services in communities to patients of all 
state hospitals who are placed on leave of 
absence. For purposes of the project, part 
of their time was devoted exclusively to 
Metropolitan State Hospital. As part of the 
treatment team, they met regularly with 
hospital staff. 

The original objective of the geriatrics 
project was to study the effects of increasing 
the personnel-patient ratio on patients of 
the older age group. Corollary studies and 
objectives originally conceived were: 

1. To study any improvement in hospital 
adjustment and adaptation. 

2. To study any changes in mental status 
which various therapies might produce. 

3. To study changes in the discharge rate. 

4. To study the various psychiatric diag- 
noses found in this age group with respect 
to etiology, therapy, and management. 

5. To study factors limiting to patient 
movement found in the areas of physical 
health, psychiatric conditions, and social 
problems. 

6. To determine the most efficient meth- 
ods to employ available personnel of various 
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disciplines with respect to optimum cover- 
age. 

Not all these objectives were reached. 
The contributions of social work toward 
some of the goals are refected in this dis- 
cussion. 


THE WARD AND PATIENT GROUP 


The previous program on the ward was 
fairly representative of the standard or 
average program on continuous treatment 
wards in recent years. Between August 
1956 and September 1957, the ward had 
had eight different physicians in charge. 
Each of these physicians had two or three 
other wards, with a representative case load 
of 180 to 220 patients. There was no regu- 
lar psychologist. The social worker to 
whom the ward was assigned covered as his 
regular assignment two to four other wards 
in addition to Ward 6. There was little 
or no socialization program, no occupa- 
tional therapy except for the occasional pa- 
tient who was sent to the occupational 
therapy shop, few patients with ground 
privileges, and little movement out of the 
hospital on leave of absence or home visit. 
Patients spent the greater part of the day 
sitting, either on the ward or in the ward 
yard. 

Although the project is considered a geri- 
atrics project, some difficulties were met in 
assembling a geriatrics sample. In general 
medicine and by lay standards, age 65 or 
70 is considered the geriatric period. In 
psychiatry, however, some diagnoses gen- 
erally regarded as geriatric or accompany- 
ing aging may have their onset at an earlier 
age. Our sample was representative of the 
population found on geriatric wards in most 
state hospitals. 

By age the patient group breaks down as 
follows: of the 83 patients, 47 were over 
65 years of age, 19 were between 55 and 64, 
10 patients ranged from 50 to 54, and 7 
were under 50. In length of time in the 
hospital, the largest number, 32, had been 
in the hospital between one and two years. 
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Twenty-four patients had been hospitalized 
for two to five years. Six had been patients 
for five to ten years; 4, for ten to twenty 
years; and 9, for over 20 years. Eight pa- 
tients had been in the hospital for less than 
a year. 

The largest number of patients, 53, car- 
ried the diagnosis of chronic brain syn- 
drome. Schizophrenia was the diagnosis of 
13; general paresis, 7; manic depression, 4. 
Two cases were diagnosed as involutional 
depression; 2, mental deficiency; 1, pre- 
senile psychosis; and 1, psychoneurosis. 

In addition to social work, treatment 
methods used in the project included indi- 
vidual and group psychotherapy, electro- 
shock therapy, tranquilizing drugs, physical 
medicine. Occupational, recreational, and 
musical rehabilitative therapies were used. 
Volunteers conducted parties and various 
social activities on the wards, supplied food 
and transportation for numerous excursions 
into the community. Primarily, they were 
companions to patients. 


WARD SURVEY 


The first step taken by the hospital case- 
worker assigned to the project was to survey 
the ward population. She interviewed each 
patient, explaining the program planned 
for the ward. For many patients this in- 
terview was the first opportunity to express 
feelings about being in the hospital and to 
relate the circumstances which led to their 
hospitalization. Their questions were an- 
swered, requests taken, and the worker in- 
quired into their ideas of future plans. She 
obtained information about their families 
and their resources for planning. 

A survey was made of relatives to identify 
their relationship to the patient, where they 
lived, and their readiness to enter into 
plans for the patient. Of the 44 patients 
with whom leave planning would be at- 
tempted, 27 had legally responsible relatives 
—spouses, adult children, or parents. Four 
among these were interested in participat- 
ing in leave-planning. Eight patients had 
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relatives not legally responsible, that is, 
brothers and sisters. Nine patients had no 
relatives. Seventy-eight percent of the pa- 
tients on the ward had no place to which 
to go outside the hospital. 

The caseworker extended services to pa- 
tients aimed at improving their welfare and 
life in the hospital. Help was found to 
obtain such things as dentures, eyeglasses, 
prostheses, and so forth. Referrals or di- 
rect contacts were made to establish finan- 
cial resources available through social se- 
curity, veterans’ pensions, and private 
sources. At the Christmas season it was 
suggested that some relatives would be in- 
terested in social activities for patients on 
the ward. They were invited by the case- 
worker to meet with her to plan a Christmas 
program. The relatives who participated 
decided to continue as an organized group, 
and each month thereafter they held a party 
on the ward for the patients. Their activ- 
ity not only benefited the patients, but gave 
them satisfaction and a broadened view of 
the work and problems of the hospital. 

The types of problems met in casework 
with families reflected the fears and reject- 
ing attitudes frequently met in relatives. 
Reasons usually advanced by relatives for 
not taking patients were lack of finances, 
inadequate housing, inability to supervise 
the person, poor health, disbelief in the 
medical opinion that patients could get 
along outside the hospital, and changed pat- 
terns of living in which the patient would 
have no place. 


A CASE 


The following case, an extreme example of 
the problems presented by relatives, has 
typical features as well: 

Mr. B, 60 years of age, had been in the 
hospital for a year and a half. His family, 
consisting of his wife and married daughter, 
visited irregularly. When the caseworker 
first made contact with them, they expressed 
affection and responsibility for the patient 
and stated they wished to take him home. 
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The wife was employed and doubted that 
she could provide the degree of supervision 
she felt he needed. However, the daughter 
would take the patient if her husband 
agreed. Subsequent interviews did not suc- 
ceed in achieving a definite plan with the 
relatives, and since the patient was able to 
leave the hospital, placement in a family 
care home was proposed. The wife was 
shocked that a home with “strangers” was 
being considered and said she would rather 
see her husband “dead” than in any place 
other than home or the hospital. 

Interviews with the patient and his wife 
over a period of months could bring no 
resolution of the conflicts, and family care 
placement became the plan for the patient. 
On the surface this solution was finally ac- 
cepted. After the patient was placed, the 
wife was dissatisfied with the home, its lack 
of public transportation, and the “foreign” 
background of the caretakers. She did defi- 
nitely state, finally, that she could not take 
her husband, but he continued to seek and 
hope for return to his own home. 


MOTIVATING PATIENTS THROUGH 
USE OF GROUPS 


To prepare the patients selected as definite 
prospects for leave of absence outside the 
hospital, to motivate them to leave by use 
of group methods, was the assignment given 
to social group work interns having their 
field-work placements at the hospital. Each 
intern formed a group, serving a total of 19 
patients. From their groups came 14 pa- 
tients who were ultimately placed in family 
care homes. The aims of the group workers 
were (1) to help patients enter into and 
establish relationships; (2) to assist patients 
to test their ideas and actions against the 
ideas and acts of others; (3) to help them 
experience support from others; (4) to de- 
velop in them confidence and self-esteem; 
and (5) to aid them to know of and be ready 
for, changes they would meet in returning to 
the community. The work covered a pe- 
riod of seven months. Thirty-two weekly 
meetings were held in each group. 
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In preliminary steps, the interns visited 
the ward, becoming familiar with its rou- 
tines and life. They conducted interviews, 
presenting the idea of participating in a 
group experience to individual patients. 
Most patients were pleased to be receiving 
attention, but they were skeptical as to how 
the group could help them or of what they 
would be expected to do. 

In the initial phase of work with the 
groups, the aim of the group workers was 
to enable the patients to participate in 
normal social experiences. The ultimate 
aim of placement in family care homes was 
not presented, since plans were not yet defi- 
nite. The first meetings with patients were 
intended to reduce fears, suspicion and 
anxieties. Informal social activities pro- 
duced a relaxed atmosphere. Patients used 
discussion periods to complain about con- 
ditions on the ward. 

Encouraged by the group workers, some 
patients gave increased effort to performing 
ward duties. One group member who had 
always resisted doing work on the ward took 
pride in cleaning the meeting room. Other 
patients participated in preparing the room 
and in making and serving coffee at the 
meetings. Their increasing interest in re- 
lating to others was shown by the patients 
in writing letters to volunteers and others 
to thank them for their help. One group 
made a bulletin board for the ward. 

Several patients were helped to accept 
their limitations. One patient with brain 
trauma and a crippled leg, who insisted that 
he could carry on his former job as a tele- 
phone lineman, refused to participate in 
group activities that involved walking. Mid- 
way in his experience with the group he be- 
gan to use a cane. Able patients helped the 
less able ones. Ground parole was given to 
some patients provided they used the 
“buddy system,” going out on the grounds 
in the company of more responsible pa- 
tients. Following up on this progress, the 
group workers began to hold meetings out- 
of-doors. 

To give the patients contact with the hos- 
pital beyond their own ward, walking tours 
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were taken on the grounds. This activity 
was used also for the purpose of preparing 
the men for trips outside the hospital. 

With the active help of volunteers, a series 
of field trips became a major part of the 
group program to assist the patients to 
adapt to the community. Trained by the 
co-ordinator of volunteers in the Rehabilita- 
tion Therapy Department, the volunteers 
were prepared to relate to patients and to 
supply various kinds of assistance. They 
were enlisted now to furnish transportation 
and to act as companions to the patients 
on excursions led by the group workers. 
Regularly, other rm >mbers of the team went 
on the trips, particularly the ward case- 
worker, the field caseworker, and the field 
group worker. 

At some time on each trip the groups 
usually stopped at a coffee shop. These 
occasions were social experiences for the 
patients and permitted team members to 
see the patients’ behavior outside the ward 
environment. The following excerpt from 
the group worker’s record indicates some 
of the effects of these occasions on the pa- 
tients: 


Mr. C was quiet and seemed to eat 
compulsively .. . . He did, however, gra- 
ciously offer to give Mr. A his ow when 
he received it first. Mr. A declined, in- 
sisting that Mr. C have it. Mr. S talked 
at the table more than I have seen him 
before. He conversed in complete sen- 
tences, which was unusual for him. I 
heard him remark to the volunteers on 
incidents in his personal life, something 
he never discussed. He also lit Mrs. R’s 
cigarette [the volunteer] and was most af- 
fable. He scarcely pulled at his eyes and 
neck (his customary mannerisms) while at 
the table. Mr. B was most sociable and 
conversed appropriately. He lightly 
flirted with the women and seemed quite 
pleased.* 


From these normal social experiences the 
patients gained self-confidence in social life. 





1 Henry Lipman and Janet Paine, “Social Service 
Group Workers’ Report.” Appendix to final report 
on geriatric research project at Metropolitan State 
Hospital. 
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This phase of their treatment by the social 
group workers lasted for three and one-half 
months. 


PREPARATION FOR PLACEMENT 


The next phase was preparation for place- 
ment in family care homes. Plans for place- 
ment were now definite, and the patients 
were informed. Their confidence faltered. 
Some patients reacted by holding tighter to 
hopes to return to their families, though 
casework had made it clear their families 
would not take them. Acute fear of leaving 
the institution affected others, and they ab- 
sented themselves from group meetings or 
withdrew from participation if they at- 
tended. The interns worked on the prob- 
lems of separation in two ways. First, 
through discussion they helped patients to 
recognize their feelings toward leaving the 
hospital, their feelings of abandonment by 
relatives. The patients were helped to 
look more closely than they had at the kind 
of life they would enter into outside and at 
the kinds of support that would be avail- 
able to them, such as medical services, case- 
work, and group work. Secondly, program 
activity was expanded and brought to focus 
by a series of trips three miles away to 
Whittier, the community selected for the 
experiment. It was felt that Whittier, with 
its Quaker tradition, would be receptive. 
Again the services of volunteers were uti- 
lized to take the patients on trips to various 
facilities, such as the Whittier parks, library, 
shopping center, and the community center. 


ORGANIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


While the patients were being prepared for 
placement, the field worker was engaged in 
finding family care homes and organizing 
community resources for the use of the pa- 
tients. The worker opened her efforts by 
conferring with the feature editor of the 
Whittier News, the local daily newspaper. 
He wrote and published an article on the 
Ward 6 project. At the same time the 
worker ran a classified ad six times. 
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Altogether there were 60 responses to this 
publicity. Ten people approached the 
worker after reading the appeal for homes 
in the story, 5 after reading the story and 
the ad, and from the ad alone she received 
45 replies. The majority of the applica- 
tions were eliminated either by telephone 
screening, personal interviews, or observa- 
tion of the applicant’s circumstances. Insuf- 
ficient income (the caretaker of a family care 
home must not depend on payments for 
patient care for his own support), inability 
to meet housing requirements, and unsuit- 
able personality were disqualifying factors. 

One resource the worker used to find per- 
sons interested in becoming caretakers was 
the Whittier Ministerial Association. She 
distributed to the ministers five hundred 
copies of a description of the project en- 
titled “The Ward 6 Story.” The copies 
were posted on church bulletin boards and 
distributed to church groups. There were 
12 responses—none of which, unfortunately, 
was suitable. 

Twelve applicants were considered good 
potential family caretakers, but their homes 
were not suitable because of their geo- 
graphic location. These were referred to 
the Bureau of Social Work Family Care 
Department for general use. Eight appli- 
cants, representing a patient capacity of 19, 
remained. These were reduced to 5 when 
one applicant withdrew because of illness 
and 2 withdrew during certification because, 
in one instance, relatives joined the family 
household and in the other disinterest on 
the part of the husband ruled out the plan. 
Accommodations for 5 patients were lost 
by these changes. Homes with space for 
14 patients remained; these were certified. 

Prior to actual placement, a major event 
was held. The patients were brought to- 
gether with the family caretakers at a picnic. 
The entire psychiatric treatment team— 
doctor, ward technicians, social workers, 
psychologist, volunteers, patients, and care- 
takers—participated. The occasion per- 
mitted patients and caretakers to become 
acquainted and gave the latter an oppor- 
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tunity to talk with lay people like them- 
selves—the volunteers—about work with pa- 
tients. A week after the picnic, the patients 
went to caretakers’ homes for a day’s visit, 
further preparing for placement. Some had 
dinner with the families. 

After the placements were made, the first 
meetings of the entire group who had left 
the hospital were held. To terminate and 
transfer the groups to the field social group 
worker with minimum stress on the patients, 
it was decided that the first two meetings 
held after placement would be led by the 
hospital group workers. Maintaining their 
relationships with the groups after place- 
ment supported the patients in the transi- 
tion. The field social group worker attended 
these meetings, and the full responsibility 
for group work with the patients then passed 
to him. He would continue to meet with 
the group, serving them in the community 
with social and recreational programs. 

To assess the resources which might be 
utilized for the patients and learn the atti- 
tudes of community agencies and groups 
toward the placement of patients, the 
worker conferred with representatives of 
the Whittier Recreation Department, 
County of Los Angeles Community Services 
Department (operating in Whittier), Whit- 
tier College, Whittier Mental Health Asso- 
ciation, and the Whittier Red Cross Chap- 
ter. All favored the project. The 
Recreation Department superintendent of- 
fered the local recreational facilities in the 
parks and in the community service build- 
ing for the patients to use on an individual 
basis as each might discover an area of in- 
terest to meet his need. The patients were 
invited to participate in activities of the 
senior citizens’ clubs. Again, the patients 
would approach these clubs on an individ- 
ual basis, for presentation of the patients as 
an identified group was discouraged. They 
were to meet as a group, however, with the 
field social group worker to maintain the 
relationships established in the hospital. 
For this purpose, transportation was needed, 
and the field worker got in touch with two 
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groups specifically to obtain volunteers who 
would drive patients to the meetings and 
to other events. She was unable to obtain 
this assistance and felt that the reluctance to 
provide it was related to the apprehension 
of lay persons, deriving from inexperience, 
of coming into direct contact with people 
from a mental hospital. Hospital volun- 
teers and the Whittier Red Cross Chapter 
filled this gap. 

Another service the field worker devel- 
oped was that of immediate medical aid. 
She obtained an agreement with the Los 
Angeles County Medical Aid District office 
whereby any of these patients would receive 
emergency treatment in the home or in a 
physician’s office without delay to clear the 
usual county eligibility requirements. She 
set up a system of identification and pro- 
cedure with the supervisor of the district 
to implement the arrangement. The plan 
was put to test within ten days when one 
patient became ill and prompt medical 
treatment was obtained. 

After the homes were found and resources 
assembled, the actual job of licensing the 
homes was carried out by a second field case- 
worker, a specialist in the family care pro- 
gram who would be assigned to follow up 
the patients after placement. In retrospect, 
he felt that he should have joined the 
project at an earlier time in order to become 
better acquainted with the patients and 
with other members of the team. He found 
that using group methods in making the 
transition from hospital to family care 
homes, such as the picnic to introduce pa- 
tients and caretakers to each other and the 
visits to the homes for dinner, were excel- 
lent measures and enabled the patients to 
make comfortable initial adjustments in the 
homes. 


VALUES OF THE PROJECT 
Some of the values of the project are in- 
dicated in statistics which compare patient 


movement prior to the project and during 
the period of the project. 
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TABLE I 





CONTROL PERIOD 
(Sept. 1, 1956- 
June 30, 1957) 





Pro yect PERIOD 
(Sept. 1, 1957- 
June 30, 1958) 





Ground parole 6 42 
Home visits 27 150 
Leave of absence 5 19 
Discharged 6 15 
Deported ] l 
Family care — 16 
Work placement — l 


Total dismissed 
from hospital ll 52 





In this project standard therapies were 
applied intensively by a psychiatric team 
to treat mentally ill geriatrics patients in a 
state hospital. Under ordinary conditions 
of care, many of the same therapies would 
be applied extensively by co-operating but 
unco-ordinated personnel. Sufficient well- 
organized personnel, the project shows, pro- 
duces better care for patients than insuf- 
ficient, loosely organized personnel. 

For the job of returning patients to the 
community and sustaining them there, so- 
cial work is the key discipline. Social work 
supplies the skills and methods to bring the 
patient and his family together, or to bring 
the patient and a substitute family together 
if his true family has disintegrated; to stir 
patients out of the torpor of institutional 
life and stimulate their interest in social 
satisfactions; and to assemble the resources 
of a community for their use and welfare. 

When these skills and methods are joined 
with those of other disciplines in a state hos- 
pital, patients can emerge from the institu- 
tion and enter community life. When per- 
sonnel is not sufficient, patients languish in 
hospitals. The experience of this project 
suggests again prevailing convictions in the 
mental health field that the treatment of 
mental illness may be centered in the com- 
munity, and that if hospitals are staffed ade- 
quately, new beds are not needed. 
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BY KARL J. PARRISH 


The Problem of Nonsupport; An Opportunity for 


Soctal Work Service 


THE GROWTH EXPERIENCE of the United 
States seems to have instituted a cultural 
value that we might call mobility. The 
great movement west (a continuing process) 
and the influx from Europe (now a trickle) 
have fixed movement as a value. The twen- 
tieth century’s contributions to the ability 
to move has put a tremendous strain on the 
motivation for establishing a permanent 
family group and maintaining it. 

In New Castle County, Delaware (Wil- 
mington and suburbs)—the area with which 
the author is most familiar—there has been, 
in recent years, an average of 2,000 support 
cases in a population of approximately 
200,000. If the population of the rest of 
the country has similar characteristics and 
similar courts the magnitude of the problem 
becomes obvious. One could estimate on 
this basis that there are over a million and a 
half charges of nonsupport at any particular 
time in the country at large. It has already 
been estimated that one out of every forty 
heads of families deserts, with the cost to 
welfare agencies in the neighborhood of 
fifty million dollars a year. 

This paper proposes to show that non- 
support is an area of need in which social 
workers have particular knowledge to offer, 
even though, at the present time, there are 
few courts that staff their support depart- 
ments with social workers. The author will 





KARL J. PARRISH, M.S.S.W., is chief support officer 
for the Family Court of the State of Delaware in 
and for New Castle County, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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draw on his experience in the State of Del- 
aware Family Court in New Castle County 
with these problems and the attempts to 
organize a new function. 

There is no established pattern in the 
United States for jurisdiction over a charge 
of nonsupport. Although each state and 
territory has passed variations of the Uni- 
form Reciprocal Enforcement of Support 
Act, municipal courts, family courts, magis- 
trates courts, courts of common pleas, and 
others hear the charges and decide the legal 
remedies. It is the author’s view—prodded 
by Freda Reinitz’s article on public rela- 
tions—that social workers have a responsi- 
bility to bring to the community’s attention 
the need for establishing a single jurisdic- 
tion over nonsupport in its domestic, family, 
and juvenile courts.? 

Some states have laws governing alimony, 
illegitimate children, indigent grandpar- 
ents, and the like. Others do not. In Del- 
aware the legislature, with the advice and 
prodding of social agencies and experienced 
juvenile court judges, has established laws 
fixing the support responsibility for “neces- 
sitous and destitute wives, needy, poor rel- 
atives, parents and children, legitimate and 
illegitimate children to age 18.” % The Del- 
aware legislation has purposely allowed the 





1Roul Tunley, “Wandering Father,” American 
Magazine (May 1954). 

2Freda E. Reinitz, “The Public Relations of 
Social Work,” Journal of Social Work Process, Vol. 8 
(1957), pp. 89 ff. 

3 Delaware Code, Chap. 6, Title 13. 
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Problem of Nonsupport 


court broad discretionary powers in setting 
the amount of support. 

Similar laws are needed in other states— 
and this, too, is a responsibility that social 
workers should take. At present, because 
of the cumbersome legal difficulties, a man 
can escape responsibility for illegitimate 
children by moving into any one of twelve 
states. Readers should keep in mind the 
gross national scope of these problems. 


HOW IT OPERATES IN DELAWARE 


Because Delaware has comprehensive laws 
in the area of nonsupport, in New Castle 
County there is a family court that has 
jurisdiction either concurrent with other 
courts or exclusive jurisdiction over those 
laws. 

Like most states Delaware’s courts were 
staffed originally with deserving members 
of the political parties. With the full sup- 
port of the judges, the emphasis has shifted 
over the years to staffing by employees meet- 
ing educational and other background 
requirements. The family court support 
department is now staffed by a cashier, 
disbursing clerk, bookkeeper, review clerk, 
secretary, and three support officers (case- 
load: 2,000 orders—4,000 clients). These 
support officers should be social workers but 
budgetary limitations (set by the Delaware 
legislature) prevent this. Therefore, they 
are chosen for their emotional stability, 
concern for others, educational background, 
and, at present, their interest in a career 
in probation, parole, and a particularly ex- 
pressed interest in social work. 

Experience has proved that a support 
officer not trained in casework should have 
no more than 500 support orders. If that 
figure is shocking, remember we are taking 
into account the reality of pressing needs 
and the fact that 40 percent will be rela- 
tively good orders and, of the imperfect 





4“Reciprocal State Legislation,” 1958 ed., Council 
of State Governments, p. 17. 
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ones, only a small group will want ceunsel- 
ing help. 

Paradoxically, it has also been our ex- 
perience that a social worker should not 
carry more than 300 support orders. If the 
increased training for the lower caseload 
seems inconsistent, it is only because the 
social worker's skill in seeing need, helping 
the client to express need, and more exten- 
sive work with a particular client mean that 
he cannot handle as many cases as an 
untrained person. It seems assured that 
handling the case routinely will be easier 
than helping the clients to a new adjust- 
ment within the law. 

The person who feels his problem is one 
of nonsupport comes to the intake depart- 
ment of the court. One or two, but seldom 
more than three, interviews are needed with 
workers in the intake department before 
the court hearing in order to help the 
complainant establish whether the prob- 
lem he or she feels so deeply has a legal 
remedy through a charge of nonsupport. 
(In a court setting complainant and defend- 
ant are synonymous with client in other 
agencies.) The intake worker helps the 
client explore not only the legality of the 
complaint but his readiness to accept the 
responsibility for the bitterness that so often 
results. It is at this time in the process 
that the social worker’s knowledge of com- 
munity resources is invaluable. Is a “Golden 
Age” club a partial solution? Can Family 
Service help re-establish this marriage? Is 
the client asking the court to set limits to 
prevent the degeneration of the husband, 
father, or son? 

The intake department is presently de- 
veloping a “short-short” term contact and 
a “short-long” term contact. This needs 
explanation. The client has usually at 
this point been wrestling with this problem, 
either in terms of time—a long time—or in 
terms of self deeply. If a charge or a re- 
ferral is established in one interview, the 
case moves out of intake immediately. 
Often, because of the client’s need, the prob- 
lem cannot be solved in one interview 
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and the case moves on with greater involve- 
ment into intake. The point is the cli- 
ent’s participation in exploring his request, 
not necessarily the mere legality of the 
complaint. 

The intake worker then continues to help 
the complainant find the problem and the 
solution, but the process now involves 
the defendant before legal charge. The 
experience of Louis Partnow at Philadel- 
phia’s famed “Moko” in working with the 
untried prisoner seems to have the same 
generic problem as the intake worker in 
helping the possible future defendant to 
establish and to make choices. 


There was a question whether the un- 
tried would discuss any degree of their 
own personal responsibility for an arrest, 
when they faced legal court decision. 
Actually, it was because they waited this 
decision that they wanted and needed to 
discuss it. The degree of responsibility 
each took differed with the circumstances 
and each man, and some were innocent 
of the charge. But the untried sought to 
find a lesson for themselves in what hap- 
pened, a way of gaining peace for them- 
selves. The conscience of the untried was 
such, that most indicated they did “‘some- 
thing” to bring them into clash with the 
law.5 


When both defendant and complainant 
are helped to feel the community’s concern 
as expressed in its laws, tentative recon- 
ciliations at the court sometimes take place. 
The 20-year old husband and father who 
needs help to accept his adult responsi- 
bilities feels internal motivation when he 
is able to feel the social worker’s warm sup- 
port in facing choices imposed by the out- 
side—in our culture and in the court 
setting known as The Law. 


Any agency that has used authority 
wisely and constructively knows that it 
is a potent force in changing personality. 





SLouis Partnow, “Toward a Program for the 
Untried Adult in Detention,” Prison Journal (April 
1957), p. 24. 
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. We have been conscious of the im- 
pact of authority as a lever, but we have 
been too little aware of it as a polarity 
in the stabilization of behavior. Too 
many of us have viewed authority as a 
cruel taskmaster instead of as a haven of 
security. We have felt keenly its unbend- 
ing character, but we have failed to per- 
ceive the strength arising from our identi- 
fication with it. We have emphasized its 
restrictive function—and ignored its pro- 
tective power.® 


The social worker’s duty is to help their 
tentative motivation carry the clients into 
seeking marital counseling. Or it may be 
to help the clients affirm their mutual 
love but to take the alcoholic problem to 
Alcoholics Anonymous, or to take the prob- 
lem of hateful poverty to the appropriate 
agencies. 

At the present time, statistics show that 
over one-third of those complaining to 
the court drop the complaint or find other 
than court solutions; less than one-third 
move into formal charges (court hearing 
and disposition). The other third that con- 
tinues in intake is—in terms of courts— 
one of Delaware’s unique contributions.? 

Having sorted out his multiple difficulties, 
the complainant continues to have a prob- 
lem with a legal remedy. He has accepted 
and been helped emotionally to give the 
court authority over the problem and he 
has feelingly considered the consequences 
that a charge of nonsupport would entail. 
The defendant, in a similar process, accepts 
his responsibility also in a voluntary man- 
ner. A voluntary support agreement has 
been drawn by the social worker after ex- 
ploring the need of the complainant and 
the ability of the defendant. It is remark- 





6 Charles H. Boswell, “Probation in Non-Support 
Cases,” National Probation and Parole Association 
Yearbook 1952 (New York), p. 159. 

7 Lawrence C. Larsen, An Analysis of the Effec- 
tiveness of the Process Involved in the Handling of 
Nonsupport Cases in the Family Court, Wilmington, 
Delaware. Unpublished master’s thesis, The Ohio 
State University, 1952. 
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Problem of Nonsupport 


able that 51 percent of these voluntary 
support orders continue to pay regularly, 
compared with only 33 percent of the 
orders originating from court hearings.® 
This voluntary support agreement needs the 
affirmation of the judge. It is open to re- 
view at any time as are all support orders 
in Delaware—by complainant, defendant, 
or court. 

Other responsibilities of the intake worker 
include assisting and supporting the client 
through the legal requirements. For in- 
stance, if the defendant is in another state 
with similar laws, the intake worker helps 
the client answer the 50-question legal dis- 
position that Delaware will send to the 
other state.® 

We have tried to emphasize that the 
problem of support, although a legal entity 
of itself, is usually a complex problem in 
terms of the emotional feeling of the client. 


BRINGING CHARGES 


The defendant complains the children are 
neglected, that he is denied visitation, that 
his ex-wife has forfeited her right to sup- 
port through her moral actions, that the 
children are not his in the first place. The 
intake worker must help to bring other 
charges if they are justified. He must also 
help the defendant accept the fact that very 
likely neglect would be lessened by ade- 
quate support. The complainant, on the 
other hand, is asking that her husband be 
forced to stop drinking, or states that the 
defendant has a paramour, or maintains 
that the right to visitation is forfeited by 
a long history of assaults and batteries. 
The complaints that are not referred to 





8 Ibid., p. 40. 

® This began in 1949 with passage of a law in 
New York State allowing for that state to enforce 
the support orders of other states that would recipro- 
cate. The idea has spread to every state and terri- 
tory until in 1957 with passage by the District of 
Columbia the United States was covered. On June 
20, 1956 thirty-two nations joined a compact on 
“The Recovery Abroad of Maintenance” (United 
Nations Review, August 1956). 
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other resources or are not adjusted volun- 
tarily end up in a formal court hearing. At 
intake the complainant signs a Complaint 
and Summons Nonsupport or, if the situa- 
tion warrants, a Complaint and Warrant 
Nonsupport. Whether the defendant is re- 
sponsible enough to appear by summons or 
whether the state, county, or city police 
have to bring him, the hearing is essentially 
the same. 

The court is informal. The judge sits 
behind a desk, clothed not in judicial robes, 
but, as defendants find, always clothed in 
judicial authority. The probation officer 
(intake social worker) sits beside the desk. 
The clients sit in front of the desk. Police 
and attorneys fend for themselves in the 
remaining two or three seats. 

The authority is internal. The clients 
have felt the oppressive weight of legal 
forms, uniformed officers, legal titles, bail- 
iffs, criers, and clerks. They have seen chil- 
dren in the custody of sheriffs, some shackled 
men waiting for trial and prison. Nothing 
artificial is needed to express our concern 
or authority. 

Before the judge lies the legal record with 
the appropriate papers. The intake worker 
(hereafter called probation officer or, fur- 
thering a trend, probation counselor) has 
prepared an “Adult Preliminary Hearing 
Report.” The problems as felt are set forth 
concisely. The need is discussed. The 
ability has been verified. Reports from 
other agencies are attached. A recommen- 
dation is made. This report is the culmina- 
tion of the intake process. 

In preparing the judge, such statements 
as “Mr. X has a tremendous need to express 
years of resentment today in court,” suc- 
cinctly express the value of social work in a 
court setting. The judge has complete 
authority and responsibility to establish the 
monetary support he feels is just. In this 
court, the trust between professions has 
meant that the recommendations of the 
probation counselor are usually followed 
as the judge draws upon the counselor's 
experience and training. As the hearing 
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progresses, it is the duty of the probation 
counselor to catch the feel of the emotions 
and to help the client express his fears and 
needs. He must help the client make full 
use of this experience, since the depth of 
the client’s perception and acceptance will 
set the tone of the order for a long time. 

The judges have taken a variety of actions 
ranging from a year’s commitment to prison 
and a $500 fine (maximum sentence) to dis- 
missal. Often the defendant’s wages are 
attached, or a suspended prison sentence is 
imposed, pending payment of support. In 
a majority of cases the judge decides on a 
support order only: “Defendant X is placed 
on probation and is ordered to pay into the 
Family Court the sum of $10 per week for 
the support of his one minor child.” 


THE SUPPORT OFFICER 


Following the hearing, a probation card is 
filled out by the clerk of the court explain- 
ing the most commonly asked questions con- 
cerning support. The defendant, now called 
“support probationer,” meets the support 
officer who has responsibility for his case. 
The client accompanies the support officer 
to the office that, over the next years, will 
become a place of warm support, counsel, 
but always a reaffirmation of authority. The 
support officer becomes the symbolic con- 
nection to responsibility. 


Payment of a 5 order should be 
only one of several probation conditions 
required of the delinquent parent; office 
interviews and home visits should be part 
of the total plan. In other words, the 
nonsupporting father is not generically 
different from any other kind of adult 
offender, and our approach to the prob- 
lem of his treatment should not be dif- 
ferent.!° 


It will be in this relationship that the 
man will pit his will against authority. It 
will be here that he has a new experience 
and a positive one with authority. Thus 





10 Charles H. Boswell, op. cit., p. 162. 
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this opening interview is a most important 
one. The probationer will be given a 
chance to review his feelings about what 
just happened to him. He may be encour- 
aged to say it was a “dirty deal,” if this is 
what he feels. We have found it is only 
through continued touch with the man’s 
own feelings of responsibility that support 
will be forthcoming. Help can be offered 
in accepting choices, but commitment to 
jail, no matter how responsibly accepted by 
the client, does not provide support. This 
legal remedy is the worst possible solution 
if done out of punitive need and not in a 
rehabilitative process. Thus, following this 
beginning interview which establishes a new 
focus, t.e., the payment of support, the sup- 
port officer has a responsibility to offer a 
counseling service to the probationer for 
every problem that prevents payment. The 
probationer must either pay the full amount 
each week or report in person and explain 
why he cannot do so. If this term of proba- 
tion is not met, the officer has a duty to 
bring the case back to court with a contempt 
of court charge. 


AN ILLUSTRATION 


This area between payment and a contempt 
citation is the fruitful field of work for the 
support counselor. The following case is 
unusual, but in it are condensed the kinds 
of problems that turn up in all cases; it 
effectively illustrates the problem of nonsup- 
port, the process of the Family Court in 
New Castle County, and the help offered. 
Legal and social records being what they 
are, it is heavily condensed. 


October 1953. Mrs. Alonzo Smith at in- 
take states husband came to Wilmington 
in spring looking for work. Found job, 
did not send for her and two children. 
Legally married, North Carolina, May 
1941. First child, Charles, born 2 months 
after marriage. Found husband had para- 
mour in Wilmington, wants to charge 
nonsupport. Discussed Travelers Aid for 
return home, also mental hygiene clinic 
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Problem of Nonsupport 


for what sounds like disturbed child. 
Second interview: Set up summons to 
husband; referral to school about oldest 
child. Third interview: Very little in 
marriage—husband resented marriage 
from beginning and does not feel second 
child is his. Agrees to support one child. 
Court hearing needed on second. Re- 
ferral to Department Public Welfare and 
Salvation Army for emergency support. 
School concerned about truancy. Hear- 
ing scheduled. 

November 1953. Court hearing. $10 
e week support for two minor children 

th born within legal marriage. Charge 
of neglect entered concerning mother’s 
irresponsibility in treatment and truancy 
of disturbed child. 

Probation interviews. Referral to men- 
tal hygiene clinic, custody of child 
awarded Governor Bacon Health Center, 
charge of neglect retired. Husband re- 
ports unemployed. 


Thus, in approximately seven contacts at 
the court, problems of migrancy, nonsup- 
port, neglect, and marital and other diffi- 
culties all appear in the same case. The 
beginning and the end of this record were 
nonsupport. 

The support officer offered Mr. Smith a 
counseling service concerning the acute 
need of his son for immediate psychiatric 
treatment at a residential center and the 
need for support of the child wherever he is. 
The husband experienced the concern of 
the court when he was included in the 
disposition of the neglect charge. He also 
had to face the fact, with his support officer, 
that support of his children came before 
the support of his paramour. The para- 
mour relationship in this case was an inter- 
esting one in that it seemed to have more 
stability than the marriage, as will be seen 
later on. 

Mr. Smith reported unemployment. How- 
ever, the court’s experience has been that 
the order is based on the average earning 
ability and should not be changed by the 
whims of the probationer or the employ- 
ment market. Yet money cannot be col- 
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lected from those who do not have enough 
for themselves. The law reads that one is 
not guilty if he can present “just cause,” 
and it is this provision that solves the 
dilemma. We have made use of it in a 
compromise that is called credit. By re- 
porting weekly to the support officer, the 
efforts made to find work entitle the proba- 
tioner, at the discretion of the officer and 
the review of the judge, to suspension of the 
order for one week. This device grew out 
of the knowledge that unemployment of the 
breadwinner in united families hurts every- 
one involved. Unbelievable harm is done 
by letting a debt tower over a person if he 
is unable to meet the responsibility. 

Tne support officer referred Mr. Smith 
to the Unemployment Commission. He 
also encouraged Mr. Smith to visit his child 
at the health center since Mr. Smith said 
he was paying for something he knew noth- 
ing about. Mrs. Smith, who had complained 
to the support officer that Mr. Smith should 
go to jail since he was unemployed and 
not supporting, was helped to shift from 
revenge to seeking other income. 

Through the support officer and the Aid 
to Dependent Children worker, Mrs. Smith 
found that the community did care for her 
and gradually she came to feel less alone 
and rejected. Naturally, she was gradually 
able to assume more responsibility for her 
son at home. 

Mr. Smith found work through the Un- 
employment Commission and has faithfully 
supported since. He also married the para- 
mour after his wife divorced him. Mrs. 
Smith remarried a man she met during the 
hectic lonely period and had two children 
in the second marriage. 


July 1955. Mrs. Smith, now Mrs. Jones, 
appears in court against her second hus- 
band on a charge of assault and battery. 
They strongly deny a need for help. Case 
dismissed. 

September 1955. Second assault and 
battery charge. Mrs. Jones very upset; 
she is pregnant and scared. Has ceased 
visiting first child at health center. Mr. 
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Jones very rejecting of wife and court— 
case continued for study. Probation coun- 
selor report: they do not want help. 
Judgment of guilty on assault and bat- 
tery: $25 fine plus costs. Peace bond 
entered. 

February 1956. Third assault and bat- 
tery charge; adjudged guilty; placed on a 
suspended sentence. Support order en- 
tered for two children in second marriage. 

March 1956. Letter to Jones about 
nonpayment; no answer. Summons to 
Jones, reported in auto accident, no credit 
given. On complaint of Mrs. Jones hear- 
ing held, order increased to include pay- 
ment on arrears. Summons to Jones on 
inadequate payment. Contempt citation. 
Committed to jail. Mrs. Jones referred 
to Aid to Dependent Children. 

June 1956. Oldest child at Jones home 
arrested for violation of curfew. The 
second Mrs. Smith commenced visitation 
of her husband's son at the Health Center. 
Mr. Jones released from jail with wage 
attachment. Mrs. Jones pregnant by Mr. 
Jones. Support officer involved in pos- 
sible reconciliation. It seems a sexual 
contact only—no motivation for renewal 
of marriage. 


Now several years later, the support 
officer is helping Mr. Smith both to see his 
way clear to continue support, and at the 
same time to mobilize himself to petition 
the court to grant him and his present wife 
custody of the child he originally stated 
was not his. 

Mr. Jones’s wage assignment terminated 
when he lost the job. Twice a week he 
reports to the court with a list of places he 
has sought work. Mr. Jones is unstable; 
obviously commitment had not been thera- 
peutic. His interviews with the support 
officer sound guarded, his interest in wife 
and children seem related only to the hate- 
ful necessity of support. Yet he does not 
disappear into the mass; he has not skipped 
to Detroit or New York. He is a lonely 
man whose dignity is upheld by the respect 
for his choices offered by the support officer. 
His contact at court is possibly the most 
important aspect of his life. Mrs. Smith- 
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Jones is pregnant by another man, still 
frantically seeking the warmth and love 
that sex does not always buy. 


NEED FOR ACTION 


The Support Department of the Family 
Court has close contact with practically 
every social problem that exists and one of 
its goals is the development of close liaison 
with every social agency in the community. 

Statistically over 500 cases a month in the 
Family Court involve recipients of Aid to 
Dependent Children. At any moment sev- 
eral men are living in the Sunday Break- 
fast Mission and the Salvation Army Shelter 
for Alcoholics; others are involved with 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Agency. 
Someone is hospitalized at the Veterans 
Hospital. Ten men are involved with other 
courts. Every public institution in Dela- 
ware receives support money from the court 
and depends to a certain degree on the 
support officer for liaison with the patients’ 
relatives. 

The Support Office is involved through 
clients with every program of the Social 
Security Act. Approximately twelve thou- 
sand dollars a month in support is paid to 
recipients of public welfare.1! A million a 
year is collected and disbursed. 

Ten men are committed each month to 
the prison while five are released with the 
aid of Prisoners’ Aid Society and others. 
Commitment can be a destructive or con- 
structive action, according to the motiva- 
tions of the court as interpreted by its 
employees and the acceptance by the client 
of the willful choice of support or jail. 

In the Support Department of the court 
it has been established that, in grouping 
those orders presenting the most difficulty, 
a majority of the men will be paying re- 
cipients of Aid to Dependent Children. An- 
other hard core in contempt citations are 
those men paying for illegitimate children. 





11 Monthly Family Court report to Delaware De 
partment of Public Welfare. 
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Problem of Nonsupport 


Irresponsibility with regard to sex and 
money are major problems; since they are 
of outstanding importance to welfare de- 
partments and to courts, social workers 
cannot remain passive about them. 

In Delaware, the applicant for Aid to 
Dependent Children is referred to the 
Family Court for prosecution of the re- 
sponsible father if this is needed, as a con- 
dition of eligibility. Each month the 
amounts of support are totaled and this 
total could affect the amount of the Aid 
to Dependent Children grant. Truthfully, 
it seldom does, as the needs of the children 
are usually much more than an enforceable 
order is able to provide. 

Social workers must look closely at the 
courts and at the laws concerning nonsup- 
port. Action would bring immeasurable 
help in the alleviation of our brother's prob- 
lems. And to quote Freda E. Reinitz, “Do 
private agencies have the right to ask larger 
and larger contributions from the general 
public at the same time that they want 
constantly to narrow the field of their en- 
deavors, leaving the larger body of clients 
(and often the more difficult ones) to the 
public agencies who are being supported, 
albeit by tax funds, by that very same 
general public?” !* 

Since private agencies have no legal 
authority to deal authoritatively with these 
problems I am asking that, as agencies and 
as social workers, we take an aggressive 
interest in our courts. Does the judge 
address the NASW meetings? Does your 
agency attempt to influence the legislature? 
How is support handled in your commu- 
nity? Has the field of corrections progressed 
enough to be considered along with group, 
school, medical, and psychiatric social work? 
Would you assign a member of your agency 
to do marital counseling in a court setting? 
Would your agency provide psychiatric con- 
sultation to the court on a free basis? What 
have we done to influence the standards of 
good professional practice in our courts? 





12 Reinitz, op. cit., p. 97. 
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different ways for going to 
and returning from the 


th INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK 
ROME, Jan. 8-14, 1961 — $678 up 


BY SHIP across the sunny Mediterranean, by way of 


qa 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Barcelona, Palermo, Naples; 


~ 


(2) BY JET nen-stop—or stopping anywhere you wish 
—ANY DAY; 


(3) via LONDON, PARIS, GENEVA; 


(4) via VIENNA, VENICE, RAVENNA, FLORENCE, 
PISA, SIENA; 


(5) via LISBON, TANGIER, FEZ, MEKNES, OQUEZZANE, 
XAUEN, TETUAN, GIBRALTAR, MALAGA, GRANADA, 
CORDOBA, SEVILLA, MADRID, PALMA DE MAL- 
LORCA, BARCELONA, NICE, MONTE CARLO; 


(6) via ATHENS, ISTANBUL AND A WEEK IN ISRAEL; 


(7) via LEBANON, SYRIA, JORDAN, THE HOLY LAND 
(Christmas Night Mass in Bethichem), CAIRO, 
LUXOR, ISTANBUL, GREECE; 


(8) via BERLIN, WARSAW, MOSCOW, LENINGRAD, 
STALINGRAD, TBILISI in the Caucasus, YALTA, 
KIEV, BELGRADE, DUBROVNIE,; 


(9) ACROSS CENTRAL AFRICA: GHANA, NIGERIA, 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA (Dr. Schweitzser’s hospital 
in LAMBERINE), CONGO, ALBERT NATIONAL 
PARK, MURCHISON FALLS, UGANDA, KENYA, 
ETHIOPIA, SUDAN, EGYPT, THE HOLY LAND, 
DAMASCUS, BAALBECK, BEIRUT; 


(10) AROUND THE WORLD: HAWAII, JAPAN, HONGC- 
KONG, SINGAPORE, CEYLON, CENTRAL INDIA, 
DELHI, CHANDIGARH, AURANGABAD (Ajanta and 
Eliera Caves), BOMBAY, TEHERAN, ISFAHAN, then 
ISRAEL and TURKEY er THE HOLY LAND and 
EGYPT. 


Each of the itineraries (3) to (10) will be limited to ONE 
completely self-contained group of no more than 15 to 30 
members, travelling under the leadership of ONE leader 
with outstanding qualifications in the field of Social Work, 
and directing a carefully planned program of professional 
activities and general background sightseeing. 


For details write now to 


STUDY ABROAD 
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BY EUGENIA V. SMITH 


Field Interviewing of Problem Drinkers 


THIs PAPER Is concerned with the field in- 
terviewing of problem drinkers—a subject 
which apparently has had little treatment 
in the literature. The respondents were in- 
terviewed for a study which was one of sev- 
eral undertaken by the California Depart- 
ment of Public Health during 1956, 1957, 
and 1958, and involved a population of 698 
alcoholics, from which 476 interviews were 
obtained. The results of these interviews 
and the measured data and statistical results 
will be reported at a later date. This paper 
describes how the writer, a social worker, 
coped with some of the myriad interviewing 
problems. Nevertheless, a few paragraphs 
descriptive of the study may help to clarify 
the interviewing context. 

The 698 persons in this study were selected 
from three different treatment facilities: 
(1) a state hospital, (2) a prison rehabilita- 
tion center, and (3) an alcoholic outpatient 
clinic. The first two require commitment 
(voluntary or involuntary), but the third is 
a voluntary outpatient clinic. —The purpose 
of the study was to evaluate after treatment 
the adjustment of alcoholics in their com- 
munity settings. For each person, three in- 
terviews were planned—the first two in a 
treatment facility setting, and the last (Inter- 
view No. III) a field interview in the com- 
munity and, when possible, at the respond- 
ent’s residence. Of the 698 alcoholics in the 
sample who were followed up in the field, 
476 participated in a third interview—a 
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field interview. The remaining 222 were 
not given a third interview for various 
reasons such as death, having moved out 
of state, not being able to locate them within 
the stipulated time period, and respondents’ 
refusing to be interviewed. 

Persons in this survey participated in a 
highly structured ! field interview in which 
each was asked to disclose facts and feelings 
about himself—sometimes of a very per- 
sonal nature. Interviewers with differing 
backgrounds and qualifications were used— 
three were social workers in the state civil 
service; three were interviewers without 
formal social work training but with some 
previous experience in welfare or hospital 
work. The question has often been raised 
about the use of trained social workers in 
research interviewing. From the writer's 
experience in this survey, it would appear 
advisable that social work interviewers be 
used, since social workers have specific 
knowledge, skills, and techniques that espe- 
cially equip them for interviewing people 
with diverse personalities and problems. 
They are, therefore, able to obtain reason- 
ably accurate and complete data and to 
deal with respondents in a constructive 
manner. Some of these abilities are: 

1. Knowledge and understanding of men- 
tal and emotional illness. Related to this 
would be the social worker's “‘at easeness”’ 
with people with diverse personality struc- 
tures. 

2. Knowledge of and ability to use basic 
social work concepts. 





1 Questionnaire-type interview with precoded re- 
sponses. 
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3. The social worker’s awareness and 
understanding of his own feelings and atti- 
tudes toward people in trouble. Related to 
this would be his nonjudgmental attitude 
and ability to accept negative attitudes from 
the respondents without taking them per- 
sonally. 

4. Techniques of interviewing which 
would include understanding of the dy- 
namics of a relationship. For example, 
what is being communicated in an interview 
—both verbal and nonverbal; whether the 
interviewee has answered a question as fully 
as possible for him; recognition of when the 
respondent is resisting the interview, and 
how and when to handle this resistance. 

5. Understanding of psychodynamic con- 
cepts such as ambivalence, guilt, hostility, 
anxiety, and dependency, which are often 
operating in the interview. Some social 
workers have had experience in casework 
and psychotherapy with alcoholics, which is 
an additional asset. 

6. Understanding of ethical concepts such 
as confidentiality and awareness of problems 
that may arise from betrayal of confidence. 

Content has been considered under four 
sections: (1) survey design, (2) personality 
traits, including an “equilibrium cycle” in 
problem drinkers, (3) interviewing prob- 
lems, (4) the skill of the social worker. Ina 
broader sense, these four sections fall into 
two major groupings: the first three sections 
are related to problems of interviewing, and 
the fourth to methods of coping with the 
problems. 


SURVEY DESIGN 


Among the many details of the survey de- 
sign, only those that affected rapport during 
the interviewing are considered here. They 
were: 

1. Structured rather than unstructured 
interviews with precoded schedules caused 
some respondents to feel limited in what 
they could say. Also, lengthiness of the 
field interview wearied many respondents. 
This third interview lasted about an hour 
and a quarter—a period based on an arith- 
metical mean. 
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2. The home interview caused some re- 
spondents to feel uncomfortable, particu- 
larly if they had been, or were, drinking. 

3. Whenever follow-up letters and/or 
telephone calls were used, the survey was 
described only as a “health” survey, rather 
than a survey pertaining to both the re- 
spondent’s drinking and his health. This 
procedure served to protect with medical 
confidentiality the respondent's visits and 
information given to the treatment facility, 
as well as visits by and information given 
to the field interviewer. The fact that 
reference was not made to the respond- 
ents’ drinking in letters and telephone calls 
prior to the interview sometimes misled and 
consequently angered respondents. They 
seemed to feel that facts had been mis- 
represented or that there had been decep- 
tion. 

4. The survey was not designed to meet 
any of the immediate goals or needs of the 
respondent, and sometimes he found this 
disappointing. 

5. Other problems encountered pertain- 
ing to survey design were in the area of 
follow-up. Sometimes respondents could 
be located easily; at other times intensive 
efforts were required which were time- 
consuming and fatiguing. Often a direct 
contact would be established with a re- 
spondent, but owing to his indecisiveness 
and mixed feelings considerable time might 
pass before the actual interview could be 
arranged. Another factor was the unfore- 
seeable aspects of the follow-up and inter- 
viewing. For instance, the presence of 
relatives could contribute positively or 
negatively to the interview.? It was rarely 
possible to know what other conditions or 
factors would be operating in the respond- 
ent’s life at the time of the interview, and 
whether an interview could be arranged at 
that particular time. 

These survey design factors were largely 
beyond the control of the interviewer and 





2 This subject will only be mentioned, as discus- 
sion would require exhaustive treatment that would 
go beyond the scope of this paper. 





the interviewing should be understood as 
within this context. The following section 
deals more specifically with some of the 
traits and characteristics of the problem 
drinker. 


PERSONALITY TRAITS 


Personality traits and characteristics appar- 
ent at the time of an interview undoubtedly 
influenced the interview and sometimes the 
“negative” ones caused problems. Certain 
negative personality traits are often men- 
tioned as being particularly peculiar to the 
alcoholic. He has been said to be imma- 
ture,’ sensitive, dependent, impulsive, de- 
manding, critical, irritating, and _perfec- 
tionistic. Also, alcoholics are described as 
persons who “act out” problems and con- 
flicts, and who are easily rejected. When 
they are at the point of “getting over” a 
drinking bout, they often seem very guilty, 
dependent, remorseful, and_self-deprecia- 
tory. This is not an inclusive list of nega- 
tive traits described in the literature, but 
ones selected as being recognizable during 
the course of interviewing respondents in 
this study group. These traits also are ap- 
plicable to persons other than problem 
drinkers but with problem drinkers, at some 
times, they seem more intense. 

Along with the variable negative per- 
sonality traits, however, the respondent ex- 
emplified certain positive personality traits 
and characteristics, or strengths, that helped 
him to accept and participate in the inter- 
views. It was apparent that the respondents 
could be friendly, co-operative, alert, and 
so forth. At times they seemed to show a 
great deal of courage, determination, and 
willingness to accomplish goals. Those 





8 Harry M. Tiebout, “Ego Factors in Surrender in 
Alcoholism,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alco- 
hol, Vol. 15, No. 4 (1954), p. 621. 

Tiebout particularly emphasizes the alcoholics’ 
immaturity, inability to tolerate frustration, and 
excessive drives, exhibited in the need to do all 
things hurriedly. 
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aware of a serious problem and trying very 
hard to cope with it seemed to have a keen 
awareness of the complicated nature of their 
problem, and were willing to answer ques- 
tions pertaining to it im a direct and com- 
plete manner. 

In addition to responcents’ positive traits, 
some of the other factors and characteristics 
that helped them to participate in the inter- 
views were: 

Effort to co-operate—related to 
needs. 

1. Ordinary courtesy and politeness to 
others. 

2. Desire to please and be liked. 

The interviewers’ communication of un- 
derstanding and permissiveness for him to 
express himself helped the respondent to 
develop a feeling for the interviewer which 
enabled him to participate. 

3. Enhanced self-esteem because of being 
sought out and queried for views and 
opinions. In other words, if their ideas 
were considered important and of value to 
us, respondents were usually pleased and 
flattered and tried hard to co-operate. 

4. Provided the chance to talk about 
himself to an interested person. Perhaps an 
opportunity to “get things off his chest” 
as well as a chance further to consider 
problems. 

5. Boredom or loneliness. 


their 


Co-operation related to their drinking. 

1. Desire to stop drinking. Those prob- 
lem drinkers who wanted to stop usually 
welcomed the interviewer as someone who 
might help them, as they would invite any 
opportunity for help. Coupled with this 
was often a “magical” way of thinking, viz., 
if one co-operated with the interviewer, 
one’s problems would be solved. 

2. Desire to get well physically and emo- 
tionally. This would apply to those who 
were aware of some of the emotional and 
physical implications of their drinking, and 
felt that the interviewer might give them 
some new insights that could help with 
drinking in relation to emotional and physi- 
cal problems. 
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Co-operation pertaining to an interest in 
alcoholism in general. 

1. Interest in the problem of alcoholism. 

2. Opportunity to educate the interviewer 
about alcoholism. 

As with the negative personality traits, 
these positive traits and characteristics do 
not exhaust the possibilities. They were 
some of the more apparent ones that seemed 
to contribute toward co-operation and suc- 
cessful interviews. 

In observing these traits among respond- 
ents, it became apparent that their intensity 
varied recognizably among different prob- 
lem drinkers, in the same problem drinker 
from interview to interview, and during the 
same interview from time to time. The 
intensity of such traits in all likelihood in- 
fluenced the decisions of respondents to 
co-operate in being interviewed, in their 
reactions to the interviewer, in their task- 
involvement, and in the quantity and qual- 
ity of answers. 


EQUILIBRIUM CYCLE 
IN PROBLEM DRINKERS 


Concerning the usual negative and positive 
personality traits and characteristics of the 
respondents while interviewing, it was noted 
that aside from the varying intensity of the 
traits at different phases of their drinking— 
excluding persons who drink steadily—re- 
spondents appeared to evince personality 
traits that were specifically related to each 
phase. This relationship of traits and 
phases will be referred to as an “equilibrium 
cycle.” Those who had not drunk for some 
time seemed to be in a state of “equi- 
librium.” * They showed no more signifi- 
cant negative traits than might be expected, 
but rather a balance of negative and posi- 
tive traits. As they moved toward a state 
of disequilibrium or closer to drinking, they 
began to show traits such as overconfidence, 
denial or minimizing of problems, tension, 
anxiety, hesitancy or overeagerness to dis- 





Refers to a state of balance only, rather than 
a more technical definition pertinent in other fields. 
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cuss some topics, exaggerated attempts to 
please, and the like. During the actual 
drinking bout, many different personality 
traits were apparent and these varied con- 
siderably from individual to individual. 
After the drinking bout, the guilty, remorse- 
ful traits mentioned earlier were apparent. 
As the respondents moved away from the 
“binge” state and again toward equilibrium, 
other personality traits—some of which may 
overlap—such as a great desire to please, an 
eagerness to make up for past mistakes, 
renewed enthusiasm toward goals, and other 
positive characteristics were observed. 

This equilibrium process is not presented 
as a rigid cycle of phases with definite per- 
sonality characteristics always apparent at 
different stages of a respondent's drinking. 
It is rather a conception based on empirical 
observation which could be used as a work- 
ing hypothesis in further studies. 

It is postulated that if this idea could be 
validated, perhaps interviewing techniques 
could be adapted to the different phases. 
Respondents might be more productive and 
co-operative at some phases of their drink- 
ing than at others, with the possible c.d 
result of fuller and more complete iner- 
views, and franker and more accurate an- 
swers. Also, after validation, this formula- 
tion might be systematized into a predictive 
device adaptable to therapeutic purposes 
and assessment. 


INTERVIEWING PROBLEMS 


Field interviewing problems, some of which 
would pertain only to a drinking popula- 
tion, will be considered now. Specific prob- 
lems such as ones related to intoxication, 
misrepresentation of facts, and mental ill 
health will be discussed. 

1. Respondents considered by the treat- 
ment facility to be mentally or emotionally 
ill, as well as those demonstrating emotional 
ill health at the time of follow-up, influ- 
enced the interviewers’ assessment of “inter- 
viewability,” both before and during the 
interview. Prior to the interviewing of a 
previously considered mentally ill person, 
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the following questions had to be answered: 
Is he well enough to be interviewed? If he 
is in treatment, would the interview upset 
him and influence adversely his ongoing 
therapy? If emotional problems appeared 
to be affecting the interview, the inter- 
viewer had to make decisions regarding 
methods of interviewing and ways of modi- 
fying or terminating the interview if it 
seemed necessary. 

2. In the “drunken” phase of the “equi- 
librium cycle,” the respondent’s degree of 
drunkenness at the time of the interview 
had to be considered. In regard to drunken- 
ness, the respondent might have to be ad- 
judged in terms of being sufficiently sober 
for the interview. In regard to other phases 
of the cycle, even sober respondents were 
influenced by fears of setting off their 
drinking if they should talk about it. Others 
who were about to drink or go on a binge, 
or who were suffering from “withdrawal 
symptoms” 5 had to be assessed regarding 
interviewability and reassessed throughout 
the interview. Guilt feelings regarding their 
drinking and other behavior were particu- 
larly strong with those suffering from “with- 
drawal symptoms” following a binge. This 
reaction in the respondent often made inter- 
viewing more difficult. In certain cases 
these factors probably effected bias in the 
responses. 

3. The respondent’s misrepresentation of 
facts was a paramount problem throughout 
the interviewing. Some distortions were 
obvious, e.g., reporting of abstinence despite 
a liquor-breath; and some were subtle, e.g., 
contradictory statements about facts be- 
tween and during the first, second, and third 
interviews. A respondent’s desire to pro- 
tect his treatment facility could introduce 
an intentional bias in some attitudinal re- 
sponses about it. Sometimes this carried 
over to items concerning a change “for the 
worse” in the respondent’s physical condi- 

5 Definite symptoms, both physical and psycho- 
logical, apparent in alcoholics after drinking bouts. 
Cf. Harris Isbell, M.D., et al., an experimental study 
of the etiology of “Rum Fits and Delirium Tremens,” 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 16, 
No. 1 (March 1955). 
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tion, and seemed to result in guarded or 
possibly incorrect answering of some ques- 
tions. For example, if he felt his health 
was worse since treatment, he might say it 
was the same, rather than worse, for fear 
that a negative response would imply he was 
blaming the treatment facility for his poor 
health. In the same vein as those who mis- 
represented facts were those who were hesi- 
tant to answer questions at all, or who did 
not answer them completely. This hesita- 
tion often seemed to relate to certain survey 
design factors. Even though at the time of 
the interview it was carefully explained that 
we represented the state health depart- 
ment, and that the survey interview was 
confidential and would cause them no harm 
in any way, respondents often were fearful 
that what they told us would not be treated 
in confidence. They often expressed the 
concern that giving us information would 
in some way cause them harm, such as 
loss of job. Furthermore, they often felt 
we represented their particular treatment 
facility rather than the state health depart- 
ment. This latter misconstruction of fact 
sometimes reactivated respondents’ feelings 
about and reactions to the treatment facility. 
It influenced the decision to be interviewed; 
and, if interviewed, the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of the answers. One respondent, 
who thought we represented his treatment 
facility, was benefiting from its psycho- 
therapy services. His positive feelings about 
the facility because of the help he felt he 
was getting with his drinking problem, 
seemed to carry over to others, such as the 
interviewers, who were interested in him. 
Hence, he was very willing to co-operate. 
On the other hand, another respondent who 
had gone to the same facility owing to the 
insistence of a relative, and who had “mixed 
feelings” about going, was doubtful that he 
had received help there. His reaction to 
the interview was a negative one. He ques- 
tioned the purpose of the survey, showed 
resistance in answering questions, and in 
general, co-operated poorly. How some 
of these problems were met is more ex- 
plicitly described in the next section. 
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SKILLS OF THE SOCIAL WORKER 


Among innumerable problems, the forego- 
ing were outstanding in much of the inter- 
viewing. They were resolved in different 
ways. 

1. Respondents who had been considered 
emotionally or mentally ill by the treat- 
ment facility were dealt with in a special 
manner. If they were in treatment at a 
facility, the facility personnel “prepared” 
the patient for the interview.* The inter- 
viewer’s knowledge of mental illness, and 
past experience in helping patients with 
mental and emotional problems as well as 
drinking problems, were invaluable during 
these difficult interviews. For example, if 
a mentally disturbed respondent became up- 
set and confused in trying to answer certain 
questions, sometimes the questioning in that 
area was stopped. Sometimes, recognition 
and discussion of why the respondent was 
upset lessened the disturbance so that the 
interview could proceed. In other instances, 
termination of the interview was the only 
solution. 

2. Respondents who were drinking, about 
to go on a binge, or who were getting over 
a binge, presented other special problems. 
At the beginning of an interview, for ex- 
ample, it was sometimes difficult to evaluate 
the sobriety of the respondent. If, as the 
interview progressed, it became apparent 
that he was very intoxicated, the interview 
was of necessity terminated. Terminating 
the interview so that the respondent would 
not feel rejected and would be willing to 
co-operate in a future interview required 
skill and tact. Occasionally, other respond- 
ents would not be completely intoxicated 
but would drink during the interview. 
Sometimes these respondents would become 
overfriendly or attempt to turn the inter- 
view into a social situation. Recognizing 
with them their behavior and restating the 
professional nature of the relationship 





¢The therapist discussed the survey again with 
the patient, and helped him to understand and 
accept it prior to the interview. The patient was 
free to refuse the interview if he wished. 
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would usually solve this problem. Other 
times, merely continuing the interview in 
the same manner pointed up its profes- 
sional, rather than social intent. 

Respondents who were getting over drink- 
ing bouts often had to be dealt with care- 
fully. For example, they might be nervous 
and fearful, and consequently ambivalent 
about being interviewed. It was important 
that the interviewer be patient in answering 
the respondents’ many questions, as well as 
recognizing how uncomfortable they were 
probably feeling. Sometimes if the inter- 
viewer conveyed her knowledge and under- 
standing of what they were experiencing, 
they were able to participate in the inter- 
view even though it was obviously difficult 
for them. The social worker's awareness of 
the respondent’s phase of drinking as well 
as the accompanying personality traits, 
helped in this situation. 

3. The respondent who was critical, 
sullen, hostile, or angry at the beginning 
of the interview presented another type of 
problem. As the interview continued, these 
attitudes sometimes decreased; if they did 
not, they had to be coped with more ac- 
tively. Sometimes directly facing the re- 
spondent with his attitude and encouraging 
him to discuss what was bothering him, 
resolved or changed these attitudes. At 
other times, merely recognizing his mood 
would be sufficient for the interview to 
progress. Again, the mood might not be 
recognized verbally, with the idea in mind 
that as the interview continued the respond- 
ent would become more at ease with the 
interviewer and the intensity of the mood 
would gradually decrease. 

4. Another problem in the interviewing 
was that of a respondent who misrepre- 
sented facts about himself. When this 
occurred sometimes it was possible to work 
with him in such a way that it was halted 
or mitigated. For example, if a respondent 
resented being interviewed for one or many 
reasons and was allowed to express his re- 
sentment under sincere, accepting, non- 
critical conditions, he often found it no 
longer necessary to distort the facts. Still 
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another illustration was the respondent who 
found it necessary to distort the truth about 
his drinking in an effort to put himself in 
a better light. Sometimes the interviewer's 
recognition of this, when it was very ob- 
vious, helped the respondent to be more 
accurate in his answers. 

Another illustrative problem was that of 
the respondent whose hesitancy to talk 
freely built up as the interview progressed, 
to the point that he was hardly communi- 
cating at all—or at best was only answering 
questions in a perfunctory manner. As this 
became apparent, the interviewer asked her- 
self such questions as: Is this behavior situ- 
ational—pertaining primarily to the inter- 
view situation—or does it describe one or 
several of the respondent’s personality traits 
that might occur in other situations with 
him? Or is it a combination of both? 
What seems to characterize his inability to 
talk? Does he seem anxious, tense, hostile, 
guilty, or shy? Does this attitude seem 
related to some particular item or broad 
category under discussion? 

The problem facing the interviewer, then, 
was how the respondent was to be dealt with 
if the interview was to be as complete and 
full as possible. There were several possi- 
bilities: (a) The interviewer could discuss 
the respondent’s apparent inability to com- 
municate directly, (b) he could face it in an 
indirect manner by changing his approach 
somewhat, i.e., waiting longer at the end of 
his questions, perhaps by not probing so in- 
tently, by making comments suggestive of 
what might be bothering him, or asking 
questions such as: “The interview is pretty 
long, isn’t it?” or “Maybe you're getting 
tired?” (c) one could continue with the inter- 
view in the same manner with the idea that 
as the respondent became more at ease he 
would talk more freely. Use of one or all of 
these methods and techniques usually made 
it possible for the respondent to move from 
resistance to co-operation. 

Implicit in coping with attitudes in the 
respondent was the interviewer's ability to 
listen to and try to understand what the 
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respondent was saying both verbally and 
nonverbally, and—if indicated—to help the 
respondent to understand more fully what 
he was expressing. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The material presented was derived from 
personal experience during a field follow-up 
study of treated alcoholics undertaken by 
the state health department in 1956. It 
presents the ideas of one interviewer—a 
social worker. 

There is a pervasive belief that problem 
drinkers constitute an especially difficult 
group to relate to for treatment or social 
welfare purposes. This belief was carried 
over as relevant to problems in the inter- 
viewing of problem drinkers for research 
purposes in the field. For the writer of this 
paper, this belief was not confirmed in this 
interviewing context—perhaps because the 
context was different, perhaps because the 
interviewer was a social worker, or for other 
reasons not clear. Problems did appear of 
course, but were not so complex as to be in- 
surmountable. The experience and skills 
of the social worker can be assumed to have 
played a significant part in establishing and 
maintaining the necessary rapport with the 
respondent as well as leaving him in as 
sound an emotional state as existed prior to 
the interview. If a good relationship was 
established and maintained during the in- 
terview, the social worker was able to deal 
with the problems encountered. 

In conclusion, considering the respond- 
ents interviewed by the writer, it would ap- 
pear that (1) many of the problems en- 
countered would be found in any survey 
population; (2) some of the problems related 
to drinking would be unique to this popu- 
lation, but not impossible to handle; (3) 
most of the respondents were co-operative 
and willingly answered questions; (4) re- 
spondents were like most people in some 
ways, in that they showed both desirable 
and undesirable traits; (5) social work skills 
and training are invaluable for field inter- 
viewing in research follow-up studies. 
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BY BERTRAM M. BECK 


School Social Work: An Instrument of Education 


WE ARE IN the midst today of a highly 
stimulating debate concerning the methods 
and objectives of education in America. At 
its most banal level it takes the form of 
traditionalists mouthing half-truths con- 
cerning the alleged evils of that popular 
whipping boy, “progressive education.” At 
its more interesting level it is a genuine 
period of national soul-searching to deter- 
mine how we can best equip America’s 
youth for the times in which we live. In 
the course of this debate thus far, insuf- 
ficient attention has been given to the role 
of pupil personnel services as an instrument 
of education. 

Dr. James Conant’s provocative study, for 
example, overlooks the fact that problems 
completely unconnected with lack of finan- 
cial or intellectual endowment may cause 
students to leave high school.! All of us 
who have been associated with educational 
institutions are well aware that many young- 
sters do not make full use of their school 
experience because their attention is ab- 





BERTRAM M. BECK, M.A., is associate executive direc- 
tor of the National Association of Social Workers and 
former director of the Special Juvenile Delinquency 
Project, U.S. Children’s Bureau. This paper was 
given at the first Annual Institute on School Social 
Work sponsored by Fordham University Schooi of 
Social Service, February 28, 1959. It was selected 
for publication by the School Social Work Section. 
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sorbed by personal problems that will not 
yield to the friendly advice available from 
the classroom teacher or the guidance coun- 
selor. Whatever its other merits, one finds 
in Dr. Conant’s report no awareness of this 
type of difficulty and no apparent knowl- 
edge of the many school systems which pro- 
vide school social workers for students who 
encounter such difficulties. In consequence 
of this there seems to be no recognition of 
the responsibility of the school system to 
provide school social work service not only 
to reduce the dropouts during school, but 
also to reduce the loss of students between 
high school graduation and entrance into 
college. 

The failure on the part of such a dis- 
tinguished educator as Dr. Conant to per- 
ceive the potential role of school social work 
is in part a result of the failure of school 
social workers to define clearly their func- 
tion in the educational process. The school 
social worker's lack of clarity in defining 
his own role is not a result of intellectual 
slovenliness on his part, but rather a con- 
sequence of the fact that school social work 
is merely one of many fields of practice 
within the social work profession. Social 
work itself has just come to a point within 
the last few years where it is ready, through 





1 James Bryant Conant, The American High School 
Today: A First Report to Interested Citizens (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959). 
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research methods, to begin to define what 
the common elements are in social work 
practice and what the uniqueness is that 
might differentiate it from allied profes- 
sions. The coming together in 1955 of 
social workers in various fields of practice, 
including medical social work, psychiatric 
social work, school social work, and the like, 
into a single professional membership or- 
ganization—the National Association of 
Social Workers—signified the readiness of 
this profession to look at its practice from 
the viewpoint of what is common to all 
and what is unique in social work. The 
NASW is providing a platform through 
which such studies may be moved forward, 
and although there is promise of greater 
clarity tomorrow, the executive of the public 
school system must move forward today in 
devising the form of organization most 
effective in carrying out our educational 
purposes. 

As he attempts to devise such an organ- 
ization today he is bothered not only by 
the lack of clarity of school social workers 
in defining function but also by the fact 
that other groups working within the broad 
framework of pupil personnel services—the 
school psychologist, the school nurse, and 
the guidance personnel, for example—are 
also at this moment occupied in considera- 
tion of their own function and have no 
better idea of their uniqueness than does 
the social worker. In this interim period, 
therefore, we must recognize that we can- 
not prescribe the functions of the school 
social worker in such a fashion that this 
prescription will be applicable in school 
systems throughout the United States. The 
living history of the development of pupil 
personnel services within any particular 
school system must dictate the form of or- 
ganization, so that in this discussion of 
school social work we need to be aware that 
within broad limits the ways that we define 
the school social worker’s task will vary, 
depending upon the development of pupil 
personnel services within the particular 
school system. 
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EARLY DEVELOPMENT 


Just as the role of school social work can be 
determined within the school system with 
historical perspective, so can the place of 
school social workers in general terms best 
be determined in the light of the history 
of the school social work movement. The 
first school social workers were known as 
visiting teachers, and this simple and direct 
title clearly defined the training of these 
people and their function. They were essen- 
tially classroom teachers who had taken on 
the task of visiting the homes of pupils to 
aid in straightening out difficulties that were 
interfering with the pupil's participation in 
the learning process. Their basic reason for 
being was the same as for the school social 
worker today, although their training and 
method was, of course, quite different. In 
time some of these visiting teachers recog- 
nized that the problems they were encoun- 
tering in the homes of their pupils were 
problems that constitute the day-in-day-out 
business of an up-and-coming profession 
called social work. Finding themselves 
essentially unequipped for dealing with 
such difficulties as alcoholism, marital con- 
flict, dependency, delinquency, and chronic 
illness, some of these visiting teachers began 
to seek training in the developing courses 
for social workers being given under uni- 
versity auspices. From these early begin- 
nings there developed out of the visiting 
teacher movement a branch, as it were, not 
of education but of social work: what is 
known today as school social work. Once 
this identification was established, the 
growth and development of school social 
work practice became contingent upon the 
growth and development of social work 
practice as a whole. 

In the years that ensued this relation- 
ship became quite apparent. In the early 
twenties and late thirties social work be- 
came the first profession in the United 
States to welcome warmly an experiment 
with some of the newer dynamic psycho- 
logical concepts coming out of Freud’s work 
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in Vienna. Social work’s receptivity to 
these ideas at a time when they were gen- 
erally scorned is a tribute to its profes- 
sional leaders, who recognized that in this 
dynamic psychology we might find the key 
which would unlock our many failures. 
In the early days of social work praciice 
the assumption was made that maladjust- 
ment would yield to friendly advice, moral 
preachment, and reward and punishment. 
When workers found that the problems 
with which they were confronted did not 
yield to this simple, old-fashioned recipe, 
they were able to embrace the idea that 
unconscious forces may compel man to 
behavior and must be reckoned with if 
behavior is to be changed. During the years 
when social work was absorbed in incorpo- 
rating this new knowledge into its equip- 
ment, school social work was also so ab- 
sorbed, since it had become a part of social 
work practice. The same ideas that influ- 
enced social work and school social work 
came also to influence the educator, the 
public health nurse, the psychologist, and 
other members of the school system. We 
all began talking about “the whole child” 
and we all began to define our aim as “total 
life adjustment,” with the consequence that 
the problem of just who was to do what 
within the school system became infinitely 
more complicated. 

Although in this period of confusion the 
articulated goals of those involved in the 
educational process became almost identi- 
cal, the methods of achieving those goals 
did not become identical, and it is in this 
difference in method that we find the clues 
to the unique contribution of each of these 
specialists. Early in the development of 
the social work profession a heavy and un- 
usual emphasis was placed on the concept 
of training the self as an instrument in the 
helping process. Social work has a confus- 
ing habit of taking words from the English 
language and giving them a shade of mean- 
ing unique to social work and not always 
clear to the non-social-work public. The 
process of training the self as an instru- 
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ment in helping became known as “super- 
vision,” but here the word “supervision” 
carries, insofar as social work training is 
concerned, not so much the meaning of 
overseeing what a person is doing as of 
helping the student to see how his own 
personal needs and his own place in the 
social structure may dictate his conduct and 
get in the way of the helping process. While 
the idea of field training is common to many 
professions, including medicine, education, 
psychology, and nursing, the emphasis in 
social work’s field training on not only mas- 
tering knowledge, skills, and abilities, but 
on disciplining one’s own needs in the 
human relationship is a unique and ex- 
tremely valuable contribution of social 
work. This aspect of the social worker's 
training permeates the methods of helping 
that he uses and makes social work an 
effective instrument of education at points 
where the more didactic methods of allied 
professions may fail. More recently the 
effort to distinguish the points within the 
educational structure at which school social 
work can most appropriately be used has 
been further simplified by new develop- 
ments within the social work profession 
itself. Today we find that social work is 
balancing its use of psychological concepts 
in the helping process by discovering the 
utility value of theoretical conceptions being 
developed in the social sciences. Social 
workers are by no means abandoning the 
valuable knowledge derived from psychol- 
ogy, but in the literature we begin to see 
recognition of the fact that man’s behavior 
is not determined by intrapsychic forces 
alone, but is equally determined by his 
position in class and culture. Social work 
is re-emphasizing its social concerns and 
today increasingly defines its particular 
function as aiding individuals to fulfill 
best the various roles which they are called 
upon to play as part of the social process. 
This is of particular importance for school 
social work, since it resets the basic focus of 
the school social work process as aiding the 
pupil in his capacity to perform within the 
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role of pupil. School social work today in- 
creasingly sees itself as a part of the total 
educational process and not merely as a 
mental health adjunct to the school system. 


CHANGES IN PRACTICE 


This recognition is causing a re-evaluation 
of some of the ideas to which we have 
become accustomed. For many years it has 
been popular to make much of the pre- 
ventive role of school social work on the 
assumption that the school social worker 
might deal with emotional problems early 
in the child’s development and preclude 
their aggravation. This assumption, glibly 
made, requires testing but, true or false, it 
becomes apparent that we do not place 
school social workers in school systems 
merely as preventive agents; we place them 
there so that the school system can best 
accomplish its goal of education. Because 
of past emphasis on prevention, it has been 
popular in school systems to limit the func- 
tion of school social workers to the earlier 
grades. Today we see with increasing clarity 
that school social workers are important in 
the educational system throughout all levels 
and have a particular importance in the 
junior and senior high schools to aid cer- 
tain students whose departure from the 
school system is a result of personal and 
social problems that would yield to the 
helping process of the worker. 

At one time we saw school social work 
services very much in terms of the discovery 
and treatment of emotional disorders. To- 
day we recognize that the discovery of such 
disorders begins with the classroom teacher 
in collaboration with the school health pro- 
gram that is not limited merely to physical 
health. We recognize that social workers 
can be used as part of a clinical psychiatric 
program to treat emotional disorders, but 
this is not the special function of the school 
social worker. The school social worker in 
the course of aiding the pupil to participate 
fully in the learning experience may and 
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will deal with some problems of an emo- 
tional nature, and deal with them in a 
therapeutic sense, but his interest begins 
and ends with the pupil as a pupil. This is, 
of course, quite different from the focus of 
the clinically oriented program which is on 
emotional health and ill health regardless 
of the ramifications for school function. 

At one time we saw authority—particu- 
larly legal authority—as something alien to 
social work process and as a result in many 
school systems there were developed special 
services dealing with the problem of tru- 
ancy as a separate entity. Today we recog- 
nize that some element of authority is in- 
herent in every social work relationship so 
that it is not possible to carry on social 
work practice without handling the oppor- 
tunities presented by having an authorita- 
tive role. Today we see that while the social 
worker who operates in collaboration with 
the psychiatrist cffering a therapeutic rela- 
tionship may need to maintain in the con- 
fines of the interviewing room an island as 
free as possible from the outer and real pres- 
sures of the world, most social work practice 
is enhanced when the interview situation is 
a part and parcel of life as it is lived. The 
social worker whose position brings him 
a degree of authority for enforcement of the 
compulsory education laws is not impeded 
by that authority, but since his focus is on 
the function of the parent in the parental 
goal, he is in the best position to use that 
authority constructively to help the parent 
grapple with the real decision before him 
and before his child. We now see the folly 
of calling upon those pupil personnel 
workers who are least prepared to do the 
most difficult task, while the social worker 
operates in more rarefied atmospheres. 
Parenthetically it might be noted that the 
same recognition has come to many indi- 
viduals engaged in the enforcement of com- 
pulsory education laws, so that in some 
school systems, as in New York City, we 
have seen the constant improvement and 
upgrading of the attendance services, with 
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their definition ultimately as school social 
work services. 

At one time we saw the school social 
worker as primarily a caseworker using this 
one method of social work in respect to 
pupils and their parents. Today we see all 
social work practitioners as mastering to 
some degree the three methods of social 
work—casework, group work, and commu- 
nity organization. We see the potential at 
least for school social workers to utilize 
the group work method with children and 
their parents, and to achieve results that 
we could not have achieved through case- 
work alone. Through skill in the method 
of community organization we see the school 
social worker as increasingly participating 
in curriculum building and in the com- 
munity-centered activities of the school. 
Lastly, we find an increasing emphasis on 
the school social worker as a consultant to 
the classroom teacher and to other members 
of the staff. In a number of school systems 
ithas been found that more can be accom- 
plished through the use of the school social 
worker as a consultant than through the use 
of the school social worker in a one-to-one 
relationship with the relatively small num- 
ber of pupils and their parents who com- 
prise a single case load. 


CHANGES IN SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 


The changes in social work practice to 
which I have alluded are, of course, being 
rellected in changes in social work educa- 
tion. We are moving toward the day when 
social workers will leave our accredited 
graduate schools well prepared to enter 
into a social work agency or a hospital, a 
‘chool, a juvenile court, or other social in- 
titution using social work skills, prepared 
‘0 be of maximum service in obtaining the 
wcial objective of that social institution. 
We are leaving behind the days when we 
thought a school social worker should have 
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a teacher’s certificate, or even some credits 
in education. We know today that we must 
prepare a social worker who can adapt 
himself to the school setting by dint of his 
social work training, who stands proud of 
his unique contribution to the educational 
objective, and who does not need either 
teacher training or education credits as his 
ticket of admission to the school system or 
for protective coloring to gain acceptance 
from other school personnel. 


PRESENT SITUATION 


I know it is hardly necessary for me to say 
that the goals I have described here have 
not been achieved so that they are mani- 
fest in all social workers or all schools of 
social work. Earlier stages of development 
persist both in schools of social work and 
in individual workers. The same 
course, true of the development of school 
social work as a field of practice. In some 
States it is still possible to see a visiting 
teacher program essentially the same as the 
one launched at the very beginning of the 
visiting teacher movement. In some states 
one can witness the transition taking place 
between the visiting teacher program and 
the program I have characterized as school 
social work. Some states have throughout 
the entire state an integrated program of 
school social work services. 

We now stand at a point where there is 
considerable reason for optimism. The 
National Institute of Mental Health is pro- 
viding funds for training school social 
workers. Given the current interest in 
education, those of us who have a particular 
concern with school social work have an 
unusual opportunity to state our case and 
to grow as part of the educational system, 
nourished in that growth by the onward 
development of the social work profession 
as a whole so as to render ever more effec- 
tive service to those who stand in need. 
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BY ALAN F. KLEIN 


Social Work in Non-Social Work Settings 


ALTHOUGH WE HAVE yet to devise an accept- 
able term to describe “non-social-work set- 
tings,” most social workers know what it 
means. This article is about social work in 
hospitals, schools, clinics, institutions, and 
the like, where the primary function of the 
organization is not social work. 

Dr. Nathan Cohen in his excellent new 
book, Social Work in the American Tradi- 
tion, calls these organizations host settings. 
I am not happy with this terminology. My 
dictionary gives two connotations to “host”: 
one who receives or entertains another, and 
any living animal or plant affording sub- 
sistence or lodgment to a parasite. Ob- 
viously, neither connotation is accurate or 
desirable when talking about social work in 
an educational or therapeutic setting. It 
is more in keeping with the facts to describe 
social work either as part of the total team 
which works toward an organizational goal, 
or as a supportive service which helps the 
organization fulfill its function. In either 
view, it is a part of the organization and 
not a guest; and it is a vital contributor, 
not a parasite. 

Observation of practice does not always 
confirm the idea that social work is per- 
ceived by the organization and its personnel 
as a vital part of it, nor does the social 
worker always perceive himself in this 
light if one is to judge from his behavior. 





ALAN F. KLEIN, M.S.W., is professor of social group 
work at the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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If social work is to perform effectively in 
a non-social-work setting, all parts of the 
organization must have well-defined func- 
tions and procedures so that there is a clear 
understanding of the various areas of re- 
sponsibility. This is only partly a task of 
the administrator; it is also a responsibility 
of the social work unit to interpret its own 
role and find appropriate ways of articu- 
lating its functions with other functions. 

Each professional discipline should take 
responsibility for defining the s)ecific core 
of its own practice. By core is meant the 
purposes, processes, methods, and _ tech- 
niques that lie at the very center of the 
practice and give it its character and unique- 
ness. ‘These aspects are fused and _ inter- 
penetrating; the emergent qualities make 
up the core. Professions cannot define the 
core for each other. 

All helping professions overlap at the 
periphery, hence one cannot study or recog: 
nize a practice through its peripheral oper- 
ations. Since this overlap is inevitable, 
when the core is defined and understood 
and then translated to the other disciplines 
jurisdictional disputes and competitiveness 
should diminish in importance. 

The core is ill-defined even in professions 
in which it seems obvious. Education seems 
to be the core of teaching, yet the teacher 
feels responsible for children’s social ad- 
justment. Patient care seems to be the core 
of nursing, yet the nurse feels that she 





1 New York: Dryden Press, 1958. 
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should also serve the social needs of the 
patient, and soon. The fact is that the core 
in many of these professions is not defined 
with precision or clarity. 

Nurses, for instance, in their conventions 
and schools are still trying to define the core 
of nursing. It is commonplace to point out 
that social work is in the same position. So 
long as this remains true there will be feel- 
ing about overlap, and the inevitable conse- 
quences of weakened team co-operation. 

What is needed to correct this difficulty 
in our own field? 

1, Clarity of social work leadership. It is 
necessary that the leadership address itself 
first to the definition of core rather than to 
peripheral concerns. 

2. Staff competence. The social worker 
who works in a non-social-work setting must 
be competent in his own field so as to be able 
to demonstrate the validity and effects of his 
practice. He must be emotionally secure 
so as to be able to keep focus on service to 
the client. 

3. Understanding. The social worker 
must understand the services in other fields 
than his own and also be knowledgeable 
about the training in those fields. More- 
over, he must be interested in the things 
that interest his teammates and be able to 
discuss them intelligently. The school social 
worker who is not interested in education, 
dassroom controls, and course content will 
find working in the school setting lonely. 
Not to have genuine interest in the profes- 
sional concerns and goals of the workers in 
the other disciplines is comparable to chil- 
dren’s parallel play as contrasted to group 
or team play. 

4. Respect. The social worker must have 
respect for the other disciplines; respect— 
not envy or adulation. This is pertinent in 
observing medical and psychiatric settings 
where, at times, social workers seem to 
envy the doctor, or to overidentify with the 
psychiatrist. The social worker should be 
interested in their projects, respect their 





professional competence, but above all re- 
| main a social worker. Respect for the com- 
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petencies of the major disciplines, coupled 
with conviction about social work, can lead 
to more effective relationships. 

5. Ability to work within different set- 
tings. In the school setting the teacher is in 
a direct line of command, responsible to the 
principal; in the hospital the nurse is in a 
similar relationship to the doctor. The so- 
cial worker is not, in either setting, in this 
position. In some instances, by virtue of 
the over-all hierarchical structure, the social 
worker acts as though he were in the po- 
sition of a teacher or nurse, and does what 
he is told. In other instances the worker 
takes the other extreme point of departure 
and fights authority all the way. Obviously 
neither approach is useful. 

Another facet of this topic is seen in the 
reaction of social workers to autocratic cli- 
mates. Social workers believe in democratic 
values and in self-determination. They re- 
coil from direct command and authoritari- 
anism and consequently may unconsciously 
fight the organizational climate and reject 
it. Their attitudes are probably observable 
by others and may result in diminished 
acceptance and communication. 

6. Interpretation. The social worker 
sould be able to explain his job and func- 
tion to the others, clearly and briefly. 

7. Nonpossesstveness. The social worker 
should be nonpossessive about the social 
content of the other professions, and seek 
co-operative means for integrating and sup- 
plementing his skills in the interest of client 
service. At the same time he should neither 
expect, nor allow, others to do his job. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ABOUT SKILLS 


It is axiomatic that the unknown is dis- 
trusted, rejected, and feared. Because the 
function of social work is poorly under- 
stood, it tends to invite such reactions. By 
and large, school teachers and principals 
are threatened by the social worker. They 
are threatened to such an extent that they 
find it difficult to be objective at times. 
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The following experience in a small ex- 
perimental project on social group work 
in a school is illustrative. Although the 
teachers had agreed beforehand not to do 
so, they remained after school and spent 
time in the clubs being led by group 
workers. Despite the fact that the teachers 
in several instances noted improved class- 
room behavior of certain children with the 
advent of the social group work program, 
nevertheless they strongly resisted the 
“time being spent in clubs,” “the noise in 
the clubs,” “the mess made by the clubs.” 

Social workers in non-social-work settings 
must learn and consciously work on threat- 
reduction techniques, handling anxiety and 
threat in a professional way. Often we 
respond to colleagues by being our natural 
selves rather than professional selves. Often 
we fail to note that the behavior of those 
colleagues is directed to our roles rather 
than to ourselves personally. We must try, 
therefore, to understand the behavior of 
our colleagues and respond to its meaning. 
In this context, it is essential that the social 
worker be able to accept hostility without 
defensiveness. Since social workers are so 
often the champions of unpopular issues, it 
is particularly important that we learn to 
accept hostility professionally, and that we 
correct the defensiveness that seems to creep 
into our work. 

It has been noticed that social work as a 
profession unfortunately tends to be defen- 
sive. It acts very much like a minority 
group; that is, looks for slights, is easily 
offended, displaces and projects, keeps com- 
paring itself to others, and looks for praise 
when praise may not have been earned or 
where it might be inappropriate. It has 
been observed also that social work is 
jealous of its identity and demands recog- 
nition for its contribution in the team 
rather than for the team as a whole. Some 
observers have pointed out the relationship 
between insecurity and the loudness of the 
wailing; between insecurity and the degree 
of rigidity in demanding recognition by in- 
dividual identification. 
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Working in a non-social-work setting 
calls for a readiness to give help to col- 
leagues, a readiness to give praise and kudos 
with sincerity. It calls for professional, 
responsible behavior which is free from 
critical comment or innuendo and gossip. 
What takes place within the context of the 
setting is as subject to the highest standards 
of confidentiality and ethical behavior as 
in working with clients. 

The social worker should be able to 
operate with relaxed friendliness, avoiding 
clique behavior. If we are to be part of an 
organization, it ought to include being part 
of its interpersonal network. Sitting alone 
in the dining room, or social workers with 
social workers, is threatening, cliquish, and 
noncommunicative. Every organization has 
an informal structure of which social 
workers must be aware, and in which they 
should participate—if not, much communi- 
cation is lost and the social worker may seem 
apart. In fact, here he functions often as 
though he thought of the organization as a 
host setting. 

In addition, it is worth noting that in 
their education caseworkers do not develop 
enough understanding of and skill in par- 
ticipating in the group process. This is a 
vital need in facilitating team operation. 


STRUCTURE 


In any organization, communication flows 
through its formal structure, and also 
through an informal one. Structure, as used 
here, means the fixed patterns of relation- 
ships that exist. Where the formal structure 
does not meet the needs of the persons in- 
volved, informal groupings, relationships, 
and channels evolve. While this may be 
unfortunate, one must face the reality that 
they do exist. In many cases the social 
worker proceeds to operate as though all 
business were conducted and _ facilitated 
through the formal channels. While strictly 
speaking this is proper, realistically he for- 
feits the advantages of being part of the 
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culture; he is ineffective in developing co- 
operative relationships, and his communica- 
tions may never reach the intended recip- 
ients. 

One weakness in practice can be remedied 
with comparative ease. In many instances, 
the social worker does not know how to 
analyze the structure within which he works. 
He accepts the chart published by the ad- 
ministration as representative of the struc- 
ture. Structure may be analyzed in part 
by looking at the following: 

Work: Who engages in what work roles 
with whom? 

Authority: Who makes decisions that af- 
fect whom? 

Communication: Who shares 
tion about what with whom? 

Power: Who can reward or punish whom? 

Privilege: Who gets reward by virtue of 
his position? 

Status: Who is valued by whom? By rec- 
ognition of what attributes is status ac- 
corded? 

Friendship: Who shares private feelings 
and ideas with whom? 

Hidden among these varied elements lie 
many answers to such questions as why so- 
cial work may not be granted status; why 
recommendations made by social workers 
may not be acted upon; why and how ad- 
ministrative decisions are made in and out 
of meetings; and why interpretation seems 
so difficult. Often a charting of this real, 
underlying structure will provide a road 
map with routes clearly marked for forward 
progress. 

One example of the usefulness of this con- 
struct is in the area of status. Social work- 
ers talk a great deal about status. Status- 
striving is of great concern, but often there 
is no clear perception of how it is attained 
in a given situation. It is not usually 
achieved through writing long and involved 
records or a knowing use of professional 
jargon, or even through being right about a 
case when the principal or doctor has held a 
differing point of view. A well-known doctor 
told me that it took her ten long years to 
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learn this lesson. Whenever she was asked 
to go for coffee with others, she said she was 
too busy. She had supposed she was con- 
sidered a conscientious, hard-working staff 
doctor and that she was earning respect and 
status. Nothing could have been further 
from the truth, she told me; she was re- 
garded as unsociable, trying to get ahead of 
everyone else, and too smart. One can 
hardly hope to gain status without an aware- 
ness of what attributes are status-producing 
in the specific setting or situation in which 
one is working. 


COMMUNICATION 


In many organizations today, communica- 
tion is a big problem. Without adequate 
communication there can be no team, no 
co-operative effort toward a group goal, no 
understanding. This is a special problem 
for social workers in non-social-work set- 
tings. A large proportion of time is spent 
by social workers in endeavoring to com- 
municate with persons other than patients 
or clients. 

Although it is generally known that group 
judgments are the frames of reference 
within which individuals form opinions, 
and that group pressures perpetuate opin- 
ions and attitudes, observation would indi- 
cate that social workers and social work 
departments in non-social-work settings do 
not join other disciplines but seem to work 
alone. I am not referring to the team itself 
but to the subgroupings within the team, 
and moreover within the entire organiza- 
tion. Social workers are members of the 
team—i.e., group—but are in many in- 
stances isolates. They do not “team up” 
with the psychologists, the nurses, the other 
therapists in the hospital. Being outside 
the group, they are apt to have little effect 
on the total group and so on individual 
opinions. As a result, within the team 
they have no allies, little support, and con- 
sequently may stand alone in the adminis- 


trative organization. They do jot team 
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up with the teacher, the school nurse, or the 
clerical staff in the school, either—with 
similar results. 

Observation indicates that social workers 
tend to try to communicate upward, not 
sharing with those below them on the scale. 
They complain that those above do not 
share with them, while they themselves act 
in the same way to those below them. The 
fact is that often the ward nurse, the school 
nurse, the recreation therapist, the gym 
teacher, or the office staff have more in- 
formation of a real and pertinent nature 
for the social worker than those higher up, 
and this is lost for lack of communication. 
Sometimes a worker discovers that the doc- 
tor he has been trying to cultivate without 
success becomes accessible only when one 
learns to speak with his nurse; the principal 
seems to understand only after one learns 
to talk to the clerk. 

While we are conscious of power leaders 
in our work and seek them out, we are less 
aware of communication leaders. These are 
people who hold the keys to the complicated 
communication network—that is, those who 
communicate with the power leaders and 
who communicate from them. They are 
not identified by the positions they hold 
but by the actual access they have to in- 
formation and to hearers. Quite often the 
social worker is in the position of not being 
listened to or informed because of the fail- 
ure to find the communicating persons. 

We may know that the school adminis- 
trator has a negative impression of us and 
our function and that he does not listen to 
what we say. Soon, perhaps, we lose heart 
and hope and even adopt a negative opinion 
of our own value. Can we not seek the ear 
of those to whom he does listen? Do we seek 
and use such opportunities? 

Social workers tend to assume that memos 
communicate. Memos are one-way commu- 
nication—usually far less effective than the 
two-way sort. Authoritarian climates lead 
to use of memos and formalized reporting. 
The usual social work record is a formal 
report, and it is a form of one-way com- 
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munication. In practice the social work 
record does not communicate to the teacher, 
the principal, the doctor, or the nurse. It 
is too verbose, couched in a social work 
frame of reference; few people have the 
time or motivation (in relation to value re- 
ceived) to read it. If the social worker is to 
communicate, he might think about these 
points: Tell the teacher, or doctor what 
he wants to know, when he needs or wants 
to know it. Ask what information is de- 
sired. Information not needed at the time, 
in the perception of the receiver, is not 
used, nor is it recalled later when wanted. 
Learn to tell it in the language of the 
hearer; that is, be sensitive to the meaning 
of words to others. Be aware that when the 
principal or doctor asks for information 
from the social worker—a professional per- 
son—he does not want a rendition of a 
multitude of facts. He wants the profes- 
sional to have digested the facts and to 
render a concise professional opinion of 
their meaning. 

The social worker must be aware of the 
influence of one’s frame of reference on 
one’s communication. For example, the 
teacher is interested in and listens for learn- 
ing problems; the principal, administrative 
problems; the doctor, symptoms; the psy- 
chologists, tests; the social worker, the 
client; the nurse, ward problems; the OT, 
activity. Until people have heard what 
they want to hear, they usually do not hear 
what the social worker wants to tell them. 

In summary, the social worker in a non- 
social-work setting might analyze the facili- 
tation and blocking of communication 
through a study of the following factors: 
Who said it is important in relation to mo- 
tive, position, prestige, and role; what was 
said is important in relation to what was 
meant; how it was said in relation to the 
medium used; what the hearer’s response 
was, in relation to the cultural language 
used, the meaning the words have to the 
hearer, the experience the hearer has had 
before with the speaker and his role; and 
the hearer’s needs. 
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Social Work in Non-Social Work Settings 


ROLE CONCEPTS 


There is evidence that stresses arise in non- 
social-work settings in connection with at 
least three role concepts. These are inter- 
role conflict—where roles do not comple- 
ment each other but overlap and are at 
cross-purposes; role ambiguity—where roles 
are unclear, ill-defined, inadequately com- 
municated, or inaccurately perceived; ex- 
cessive role expectation—where the de- 
mands or expectations exceed the real scope 
of the role—or nonchallenging role expecta- 
tion where too little is expected. 

Within these concepts one can diagnose 
many of the problems that beset the social 
worker, especially in a new setting. It 
would be well for the worker who is about 
to take a job in a non-social-work setting 
where there has been no social worker be- 
fore to tackle these problems even before 
taking the job, and to work at clarification 
and interpretation in these areas continu- 
ously. When one goes into an already estab- 
lished job, inquiry and agreement about 
them are essential. When role problems as 
defined above do exist, symptomatic modes 
of adaptation may be viewed, such as: rigid 
and inappropriate conformity to a stylized 
professional role, role regression (which 
means poor practice), role abandonment, 
or assumption of disapproved roles. This 
adds up to a service that fails to reach its 
potential and to a demonstration that is no 
credit to social work in the eyes of others. 

It is hoped that schools of social work 
will put greater emphasis in their teaching 
on knowledge of and ability to use and un- 
derstand such concepts. The social worker 
who lacks knowledge and skill in these 
areas is at a distinct disadvantage in a team, 
staff, or organizational setting. 


GOAL DISPLACEMENT 


A supremely important concept with which 
to conclude this article is goal displacement. 
It is a common dysfunction in organizations. 
This means that the real goal of the organi- 
zation, department, or worker is lost sight 
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of and prior preference is given to some- 
thing else in its place. In such instances, 
striving toward the false goal uses valuable 
time and energy to the detriment of the 
real goal. 

One can recognize readily those situations 
where such false goals exist, such as routines 
for their own sake, rules and rituals, organ- 
izational structure, administrative con- 
venience or habit, forms and _ records, 
identity, kudos, the protection of a point 
of view whether it has been proved or 
not, the perpetuation of a name, and the 
like. It is a good idea for a staff periodically 
to examine its real goals and test its methods 
and folklore for effectiveness and applica- 
bility in moving toward them. Such orienta- 
tion within an organization can facilitate a 
team operation by emphasizing the goals 
toward which each member is supposed to 
be working co-operatively. No team can be 
effective when its members perceive and 
work toward different goals than are as- 
sumed for the team. Certainly the team 
cannot achieve if the separate goals are an- 
tagonistic or divergent. It would profit us 
to study the concept of group goal as the 
goal each member wishes to achieve but 
knows he cannot without the co-operation 
of the others; or which each member per- 
ceives as possible of achievement through 
co-operative endeavor, and which—if 
achieved—will reduce the tensions within 
its own system. 

It might be suggested, then, that some 
of the problems encountered in non-social- 
work settings are related to goal orientation. 
If we can focus our attention, and the atten- 
tion of our colleagues, upon the real goals, 
some false ones may be eliminated and the 
team endeavor facilitated. The real goals 
are such things as the education of the 
whole child, the health of the whole patient, 
the functioning of the whole community. 
These are important enough to make us 
extend our efforts to improving our own 
role behavior in non-social-work settings, 
and in using our skills to enable others to do 
the same in co-operative team endeavors. 
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BY HELEN PADULA AND MARIAN MUNRO 


Thoughts on the Nature 


of the Social Work Profession 


THE LAYMAN’S SIMPLE question, “What is 
social work?” is exasperatingly complex to 
answer. Usually the social worker, asked 
this question, describes what he does. He 
may also tell what social workers in other 
agencies do. But invariably he refers, not 
to what is common in their performance, 
but to what is different in their programs. 
The trouble with limiting definitions of 
social work to program—happily specific 
as that may be—without reference to the 
kind of competence required, is that people 
come to recognize what social workers do 
without gaining any idea why as profes- 
sionals they are chosen to do it. And so 
the average citizen calls everyone engaged 
in such jobs a “social worker.” ‘That no 
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cal committee of the American Association of Psychi- 
atric Social Workers in 1953. (See “Some Thoughts 
about the Culture of Social Work,” Journal of Psy- 
chiatric Social Work, April 1954.) The committee, 
with some changes, came together again in 1955 to 
redefine for themselves what social work is and 
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Lee, Elizabeth La Forge, Erna Maas, Frances 
McGrath, Toba Tahl, Marcella Weisman, and the 
authors. 
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particular competence is conferred by the 
title becomes obvious as soon as money 
is requested for trained staff! 

Why the request to define social work is 
so often answered in this way is easy enough 
to guess. The majority of social workers 
practice in social agencies. A fairly reason- 
able description results by culling this great 
variety of services into some general cate- 
gories. Program and setting supply an easy 
compromise with the harder task of identi- 
fying the basic elements of the profession. 


ANOTHER APPROACH 


To point up what such a definition omits, 
medicine may be used as an example. A 
physician may practice in a TB clinic 
throughout his _ professional __ lifetime. 
Though he may be associated with one par- 
ticular disease, his role is commonly under- 
stood to transcend the disease or even any 
mere sum total of all the diseases that doc- 
tors treat and all the settings in which they 
are known to practice. The essence of 
physicianship, if you will, resides in the 
doctor and is so understood. A demonstra- 
tion of the point of view that the essence 
of casework resides in the social worker, too, 
and not in the setting, is described in the 
incident in which, during a long train ride, 
a social worker had for her seat companion 
a woman who poured out her marital trou- 
bles. Although the social worker naturally 
offered nothing more than nominal sym- 
pathy, she was nevertheless aware that she 
observed, drew inferences, responded si- 
lently—and, in fact, refrained from some 
responses—in a way consistent with her 
professional background 
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Nature of the Social Work Profession 


What are the characteristic features that 
identify social work even when found out- 
side its natural habitat of the social agency? 
Inquiry into the morphology of social work 
as a professional species might help us in an 
attempt to distinguish it from other species 
among the helping professions; some of 
them closely related in anatomical structure. 
But dissection alone has its limitations. Dis- 
covery of identical structural features among 
psychiatrists or ministers or psychologists, 
and the absence of expected features in some 
specimens of the genus social work, may 
cause dismay. It is a little like defining 
mammals as creatures who bear live young 
and, having lungs to breathe air, live on 
land; only to be confounded by the guppy, 
who is certainly not a mammal but bears 
live young, and the whale, who certainly is 
a mammal but can hardly be said to live on 
land! 

In the biological sciences, structural in- 
consistencies are reconciled and the inherent 
unity of a species revealed by viewing the 
anatomical findings in evolutionary per- 
spective. Let us borrow the time element 
and peer through the telescope of history. 


EVOLUTION OF SOCIAL WORK 


To have a profession of social work at all 
requires a society that accepts responsibility 
for meeting at least the more dire conse- 
quences of social disaster. Two simultaneous 
preconditions are required: (1) human need 
on a scale large enough to threaten the body 
of society itself, and (2) the wherewithal to 
meet that need, not only in material wealth 
and productive capacity, but also in facili- 
ties for communication to permit the extent 
of the crisis to be realized and to organize 
a program to relieve it. As the history of 
India and China up to the last years dem- 
onstrates, a culture without technical means 
—however highly developed its system of 
ethical values—does not develop welfare 
programs, and consequently does not de- 
velop a profession skilled in their applica- 
tion. 
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Gradually, then, from the early days of 
the Industrial Revolution (when the feudal 
system, mortally wounded by the cry for 
mobile labor, expelled thousands into “free” 
enterprise), Western culture has come to 
accept—reluctantly and often penuriously 
—the idea that no man shall be in want of 
food or shelter or a modicum of medical 
care and education, and that his widow and 
children shall not be cast into the street. 

To the extent that society takes on this 
responsibility, its administration is invested 
in government. The first scraps of charity 
come from individuals in whose social role 
such an obligation has become inherent: 
churchmen and landed gentry. But when 
the need outruns the resources of their in- 
dividual revenues, a centralized and legal 
apparatus — government — becomes _indis- 
pensable. Government intervention is dele- 
gated to special agents. They function 
initially on the premise (persistently dear 
to legislative hearts) that the more painful 
receipt of such help can be made, the less 
likely will be the demand for it. Because 
this philosophy does not take into account 
the surging social forces behind individual 
destitution, it collapses in application. 

A reversal occurs: belief that circum- 
stances alone account for human misery. 
Assistance, by no means generous but at 
least freely proffered, is invested in the 
friendly visitor whose task is to give only 
to those who need it, but to all who need it, 
and to ensure that the small pittance be 
used providently, as it has to be if its pur- 
pose to sustain life during a period of crisis 
is to be achieved. Application of the new 
theory, however, raises a baffling and unex- 
pected complication. A mass of people in 
similar circumstances (extreme poverty) re- 
sulting from an approximately similar 
cause (economic dislocation) do not respond 
similarly to measures for their relief! And 
individual reactions are not always sensible 
in terms of simple logic. People just do not 
behave the way they should. And the best 
intensions of their benefactors are thwarted 
by a power astounding in comparatively 
helpless people. 





GENESIS OF A PROFESSION 


The important point is not so much the 
stages of trial and error through which 
these social experiments stumble forward as 
the fresh proof each step furnishes that you 
have to know “something” to make charity 
work (that is, to develop a program not too 
costly and yet sufficiently palliative). The 
accumulation of “somethings” calls into be- 
ing a new profession with the ability to 
alleviate the effects of social catastrophe 
and to understand the consequences of help 
so offered. 

Whether hothouse plant or weed—psy- 
chiatric social worker in private practice or 
relief worker—this family likeness persists: 
a bias toward the stuff of everyday human 
experience, in which man’s elemental needs 
for food, shelter, and the care of children 
form a bold pattern. This trait of social 
workers, although denied in the more effete 
luxury of psychoanalytic dalliance, emerges 
dominant in each succeeding generation. 

To use an example: a social worker was 
chatting with a staff physician; both ob- 
served a strange woman, oddly dressed, 
limping down the hospital corridor. Cas- 
ually, the doctor noted the limp and its 
probable cause; the social worker had ob- 
served only the conspicuous attire and the 
invitation it offered to children’s raillery. 
Few social workers will fail to identify with 
the conditioned selectivity this incident 
illustrates. 


FURTHER MUTATION 


Another adaptation was vital if social work 
was not, like the kangaroo, to come to an 
evolutionary dead end. If the use made of 
experience is more important to the out- 
come for the individual than experience it- 
self, obviously social work has to learn how 
people do use experience and how to turn 
that knowledge to good account in helping 
them. 

Because people usually do marry, beget 
children, and provide for them by jobs, so- 
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ciety assumes that marriage, child-rearing, 
work, and retirement, which mark the nor- 
mal passage of man’s life, are pursuits for 
which he comes as efficiently endowed from 
birth as the mason bees in constructing their 
architecturally perfect chambers. But mason 
bees do not need counseling services—at 
least their counselors and their means of 
counseling have not been identified. But 
man does. Occasionally, pathology supplies 
an obvious explanation for poor results. 
But less obvious is the fact that although 
man can supply his needs, he can at the same 
time destroy his satisfaction in them. 

Among the wondrously deft biological 
equipment with which man comes pro- 
vided, he has one tool more powerful—but 
also more terrible—than all the rest: the 
faculty of self-consciousness. The gifts it 
brings are great, but so also are the handi- 
caps. Self-consciousness interposes layer 
after layer between external stimulus and 
perception. Like the Quaker on the box 
of oatmeal who has in his hands a box of 
oatmeal with a Quaker who also holds a box 
of oatmeal, and so on ad infinitum, so man’s 
reactions, as he adds one year of life to the 
next, become infinitely derivative. He ac- 
cumulates knowledge by the ability to store 
memories and to project the present into the 
future, but this talent also opens the door 
to anxiety. He enriches the present by life- 
time associations of thought and feeling; 
but he also reacts to what is in fact not 
there and starts at shadows reflected from 
the past. Almost imperceptibly, he achieves 
a complex adjustment te the myriad de- 
mands of his world by the ability to create 
and to be conditioned by culture, without 
either narrow dependence on instinct or en- 
slavement to minute deliberations; but he 
also loses the freshness of unfettered re- 
sponsiveness. 

Consequently, he can get tangled even 
by simple things. If perception is impor- 
tant to realization of his creative potential, 
and if such perception is inherently blurred, 
then these errors of refraction may some- 
times be compensated for or corrected by 
external aids. 
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Nature of the Social Work Profession 


USE OF EXPERIENCE 


Hence the need to distinguish between “‘ex- 
perience” and “use of experience” (or “‘con- 
tent and process” or “substance and mo- 
tion”). Probably more lucid words exist ? 
but at this writing they have not material- 
ized. 

“Experience” is intended to refer to a 
circumscribed event or relationship having 
an external agent or object. The experience 
may be trivial or dramatically tragic, from 
a dinner invitation to the disaster at Hiro- 
shima. It may occur independently of a 
participant, like a hurricane, or it may— 
like falling in love—be inseparable from 
the individual experiencing it. 

“Use of experience,” on the other hand, 
is contained exclusively within the indi- 
vidual participant and might more accu- 
rately be phrased “the individual's percep- 
tion of and use of himself in an experience.” 
Externalization, if any, depends on whether 
the person reacts by outward expression. 
“Use” is not circumscribed but involves the 
whole person, although his response may be 
casual or intense. 

Obviously, the distinction is artificial. 
When the subject matter is man, the con- 
cept of experience apart from the person 
experiencing it is meaningless. A loaf of 
bread cannot be separated into its constit- 
uent parts and remain a loaf of bread. And 
yet to achieve the loaf—certainly to over- 
come deficiencies in the first few baking 
attempts—some familiarity with the prop- 
erties of each ingredient is wise. 

The importance of the concept, “use of 
experience,” as it comes to be conceived 
professionally, is not predicated on any par- 
ticular use of an experience or on any speci- 
fied result of its use. Its value depends, like 
the appreciation of fine wines, on the indi- 
vidual’s willingness to savor the bouquet 
rather than to gulp the stimulant. Since 
each person’s direction is ultimately self- 





1See Werner W. Boehm, “The Nature of Social 
Work,” Social Work, Vol. 3, No. 2 (April 1958) for 
“social interaction” in this connection. 
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chosen—reworked in the daily interplay of 
outer limits and inner needs—development 
of a discriminating palate to test the full 
flavor of experiences and to select for future 
use is obviously more desirable than re- 
peated intoxication. This psychological 
refinement adds depth to the profession 
without changing its professional basis. Its 
focus remains on the process and problems 
germane to the human condition (even of 
the social or psychological deviant) rather 
than special to the deviation as such. 

Observation, trial and error, yield in time 
some concepts about the ways people use 
experiences: the variety of psychological 
reaction to similar troubles; the deeply 
contradictory impulses of the human heart 
toward the helper; the inertia that afflicts 
even the most desperate when faced with 
the alternative of the unknown; and the 
false trail unconsciously laid by deeply in- 
grained habits to dissemble or repress feel- 
ings. Only a step is required to refine these 
professional insights further, to apply them 
to other meaningful life experiences, and to 
discover empirically some of the antidotes 
for the more paralyzing or distorting effects 
of human irrationality. This knowledge 
and this skill, so slowly woven into a pro- 
fessionally serviceable garment, become the 
very essence of social work. 


NATURE OF SOCIAL WORK AS A 
PROFESSION RESTATED 


The fabric of social work is woven, then, on 
the loom of day-to-day reality, but its unique 
quality results from the choice of thread— 
spun by man in connecting himself with the 
world outside himself. 

Consequently, the confines of social work's 
competence and the nature of that com- 
petence are at once highly specialized and 
yet the common property of everyone. 
People live their lives and face their crises 
whether social workers exist or not. Folk- 
lore is wise, if contradictory, in the ways of 
human kind. Nobody whose services are 
sought directly by people—whether sales- 
men, minister, nurse, banker, and so on— 
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can fail to enlist insights into the way people 
operate. The more vital such services to 
life, to growth, or to happiness, the more 
important to the outcome such insights are. 
The kind of competence ascribed to the 
social worker is therefore also essential to 
the professional equipment of doctor, 
lawyer, teacher, and others. Although such 
competence may be theirs in high degree, 
its exercise is curtailed by their specialties, 
which irresistibly draw them to a perform- 
ance heavily weighted by content—curing 
the patient, winning the lawsuit, teaching 
the course material—and away from the 
individual's use of it in his fuller life con- 
text. The disease process cannot fail to 
overshadow, in the doctor’s eyes, the pa- 
tient’s psychological process as he lives with 
illness and its consequences; the legal 
process in the lawyer’s eyes, and soon. The 
pull to enactment of a specialty is given 
further impetus, of course, by the client’s 
role expectation of the specialist and by the 
role which the client himself assumes in 
seeking service. Consider the doctor who 
yields to the patient’s insistence on medical 
treatment by prescription of a placebo! 
The social worker has no specialty that 
stands out in contrast to the client’s use of 
the life circumstances that propel him to 
seek help, or to his use of the experience 
with the worker. Even the policies govern- 
ing administration of social services are in 
the main simply externalized insights into 
the psychological problems inherent in the 
use of such services, t.e., the child guidance 
clinic’s procedure for an interview with the 
parents prior to acceptance of the child for 
treatment. And the social worker's spe- 
cialty is little weighted by content, even in 
such specialized settings as a mental hospital 
or child placement agency. Interestingly 
enough, social: work is often found in part- 
nership with the more content-laden pro- 
fessions such as medicine, law, and teaching. 
To serve man’s needs—those of his own 
creation and those resulting from outside 
assault—an increasing host of specialists and 
a contrast of specialties are called into 
being. But social work specializes, if one 
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may call it that, in the common denomina- 
tor of them all: the use man makes of them. 

In broad parallel, social work might be 
said to bear the same relation to the social 
sciences as medicine bears to the natural 
sciences. It borrows from a fund of knowl- 
edge possessed in common by many profes- 
sions and might be said to have an “inclu- 
sive,” rather than “exclusive” expertness. 
Like medicine, social work is geared to 
practice rather than to the accumulation 
or validation of knowledge per se, although 
both professions in the course of activity 
inevitably produce and validate new 
theories. 

A knack for ministering to man’s social 
injuries finally encompasses a deeper under- 
standing of the natural psychosocial proc- 
esses engaged whenever man interacts with 
the world about him. And so social work 
transcends its origins. 


CULTURAL HURDLES 


Now, these are alien ideas. Our culture is 
geared to things and to the gadgets for 
making them work, not to reflection. Some- 
times even strange ideas are accepted if 
they can be demonstrated in the laboratory 
or in domestic use (to wit, radio and tele- 
vision). 

The ideas basic to social work are not 
only alien but nebulous. No skill, of 
course, is entirely objective. But between 
the skill of the diamond-cutter, for instance, 
and the skill of the social worker lies a 
world of difference. In the first place, it is 
not a daily affair to cut Ciamonds; hence a 
special skill, and the embodiment of that 
skill in a diamond-cutter, is more readily 
allowed. But it is a universally homely 
business to deal with people, hardly worth 
making much fuss about except to admit 
that a person who does this thirty-five hours 
a week probably needs more than average 
patience. The need for special skill (and 
the provision of a social worker presumably 
trained to exercise it) slides unremarked 
down the crevasse of the layman’s incredu- 
lity. 
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Nature of the Social Work Profession 


In the second place, diamond-cutting has 
the advantage of having an object distin- 
guishable from the operator. The diamond, 
because it is a foreign extraneous material, 
might to the layman seem to possess prop- 
erties, even if their nature is not within 
his grasp, which have to be taken into 
account before it will yield to the crafts- 
man’s purpose. But when the object is 
human—and furthermore, the craftsman no 
different from his material—other consider- 
ations operate. Reference to alleged prop- 
erties of this material is measured against 
a familiar prototype: the listener himself. 
He may defer to a scientific dictum about 
the way his stomach functions. But his be- 
havior is another matter. He views per- 
sonality—self-referred and therefore always 
ultimately his own personality—as an in- 
violate whole for the self-evident reason 
that, from the inside looking out, he is to 
himself an indivisible unit. Even the most 
sophisticated say of the delusional, “He is 
crazy.” Or of the senile, “He is forgetful.” 
But of diseases less intimately related to 
personality alteration, we say, “He has an 
ulcer” or “He has arthritis.” “I” am not 
only the sum of my parts but each part 
is “I.” Such total accountability for all the 
parts operating in behavior is overwhelm- 
ing. It is therefore natural to seek causes 
outside—work, money, other people—for 
the anomalies that do appear. Understand- 
able as it is, such projection complicates 
understanding of the processes actually 
operating. 





DEVELOPMENT OF A PROFESSIONAL SELF 


What does this mean for professional train- 
ing? The new recruit to social work is also 
a layman. At the educational hub is a 
purpose commonly expressed as “develop- 
ment of a professional self.” The phrase 
might be translated thus: Because the ma- 
terial to which knowledge is applied in this 
profession and the instrument of that appli- 
cation are the same—both human beings— 
and because the method derives from laws 
governing the relation of one human being 
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to another rather than from dissimilar proc- 
esses, such application requires that the 
social worker understand himself as well 
as his clients. 

The object of any culture is to make 
living coherent. This is achieved by pre- 
scribing, in terms of that culture’s values, 
standardized interpretations of what is to 
be perceived, and by narrowing the choice 
of response. However refreshing the imagi- 
native impetuosity of childhood may be, it 
is not serviceable in fitting oneself into a 
complexly meshed society. 

But social work has values different from 
those of the community at large. And so 
the young social worker is asked to shake 
off the trammels of convention, to regain 
some of the spontaneity lost in childhood, 
and to find a new yardstick for selectivity. 
He is asked to observe details he has been 
habituated to ignore, to value intuitive 
hunches over rational counsel, to forego 
judgment, to unlimber feelings that lock 
involuntarily against the unpleasant or pain- 
ful, and—most strange of all—to say what 
he thinks and feels. 

If he is to help the client to see more 
clearly out of his own eyes, rather than 
through the worker's, the latter had better 
be sure nothing jams his receiving equip- 
ment or confuses his own vibrations with 
the client's. 

Moreover, his spontaneity is expected to 
be leashed to a purpose rather than allowed 
to roam impulsively. That purpose re- 
quires renunciation of any personal stake 
in the client’s use of him. We ask him, 
then, to retain the quintessence of his com- 
mon humanity with the people he helps, 
and at the same time to be unlike them. 

Now, whatever native capacity for warmth 
and responsiveness the fledgling social 
worker may have, this is not a “natural” 
way of relating to others. Professional 
training for social work must necessarily 
demand not only intellectual learning but 
personal change. A “professional self” in 
the terms suggested is never a “self” with 
which we are born. The change required 
cannot be taught. It can only be lived. 
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SUPERVISION 

Supervision, which in social work has come 
to be far more than a method of adminis- 
trative accountability or of imparting in- 
formation, supplies in concentrated minus- 
cule the living context for change. It uses 
the segment of living that comes to hand: 
the student’s experience in taking help from 
another person, sufficiently similar to the 
situation in which the student, with roles 
reversed, is learning to operate. 

The following experience from a student’s 
first day of field work is illustrative. A cli- 
ent assigned to the student showed up most 
unexpectedly. In a panic of ignorance, the 
student ran to her supervisor for capsule 
knowledge of the agency services she might 
have to dispense. The supervisor said, 
“Why don’t you just ask him what he 
wants?” 

The supervisor, in effect, used directly 
with the student a concept—to break up a 
big problem into smaller parts—which the 
student will eventually be expected to use in 
her practice. Take the example of a more 
deeply meaningful use of supervision for 
self-awareness. A student had just had an- 
other frustrating interview with the mother 
of a child in treatment. The mother had 
appeared faithfully for all her appoint- 
ments, but consistently presented herself as 
amused by the student’s efforts to help. The 
student, though frankly baffled as to what 
to do next, described the situation to her 
supervisor as a rather entertaining dilemma. 
Without commenting at all on the content, 
the supervisor simply suggested that the 
student was probably not finding the inter- 
views as funny as she implied. Of course 
the student was not—and the parallel struck 
her with the force of a personally lived 
experience—as, indeed, it was. 


INTELLECTUAL CONTENT 

Method, however fine, and focus, however 
clear, do not add up to much. Knowledge 
is essential. This is self-evident. Herein 
lies the dilemma, epitomized in this paper 
but equally present in practice and in train- 
ing. Because it is self-evident that knowl- 
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edge is necessary, and also what kind of 
knowledge, this part of the professional pre- 
requisite is pushed to the side while energy 
is devoted to fashioning a method, whose 
demands and criteria are far from obvious. 

Consequently, social work has had a lop- 
sided development. Gradually content, so 
neglected, almost withered away. Now 
equilibrium must be restored. If social 
work is concerned with the way people 
use life experiences, obviously social work 
must know what there is to know about 
behavior, fragmentary as that explanation 
may still be, not only from psychoanalytic 
sources but from the contributions of bio- 
logical and social sciences. And since the 
world in which people live is the matrix 
against which the profession operates (and 
from which its sanction is obtained), famili- 
arity with political science and economics, 
as reflected in social institutions like law 
and legislative activity, is vital. 

Reliance on intuitive and highly person- 
alized skill is insufficient to deal wisely with 
the day-to-day problems of human beings. 
Such reliance is also an imvitation to the 
devil who besets all specialties: the devil of 
obscurantism and isolation. When a spe- 
cialty allows its specialization to become 
precious, it is in effect no longer in com- 
munication with others but only with itself. 

Under such circumstances no pressure is 
felt to conceptualize from experiences, to 
share or borrow from others, or to see much 
need for research. And in the end, no 
reason exists to think at all. 


CONCLUSION 


Fortunately, social work has never wholly 
retreated from the world. Whatever tend- 
ency to the esoteric existed, enough vitality 
remained in the profession to seek again 
its source of strength in life itself. If all 
the words used in this paper to describe 
social work were jettisoned we could still 
say, quite simply, that social work is a con- 
scious, intensified use of the most vital prin- 
ciples of living: a concept, however, by no 
means simple. 
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Reaction to 
the Curriculum Study 


IN REACTING TO Dr. Witte’s article on “The 
Curriculum Study” which appeared in the 
July issue of Social Work, I am in the posi- 
tion of attempting to condense into the brief 
space allowable a point of view expressed 
more fully in my discussion of Dr. Witte’s 
paper when it was presented in fuller form 
at the National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare last May. While expressing great ap- 
preciation for the consecrated effort of a 
devoted study staff and my own conviction 
that the resultant Curriculum Study will be 
widely read and highly useful, I do want 
to raise some questions about implications 
for social work education which seem to 
me to inhere in it. I would like to focus 
particularly on the proposal, to which 
Dr. Witte, refers to “distribute social work 
education over an undergraduate-graduate 
continuum.” 

I do have serious question about the wis- 
dom of beginning professional education 
for social work in the junior year in col- 
lege. This is a time in the history of many 
universities when consideration is being 
given to placing all professional education 
on the graduate level, or at least to moving 
in that direction with all deliberate speed. 
Undergraduate schools of education, nurs- 
ing, business administration, engineering, 
fine arts are being pushed and are pushing 
themselves to cut down on their profes- 
sional and preprofessional content and to 
increase substantially their liberal arts con- 
tent. As certain of the other professions 
are moving what has been totally or mostly 
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taught on the undergraduate level to the 
graduate leve!, shall social work take a 
backward step? 

I am not convinced by the argument 
that professional or preprofessional content 
taught as concept rather than fact consti- 
tutes liberal arts education. Four years is 
all too short a time to introduce young men 
and women to what is theirs for the seeking 
and taking in a good liberal arts college. 
When we select students for our schools of 
social work, we are not looking for heads 
full of social work concepts, however “lib- 
erally” taught, but for human beings of 
inquiring minds and compassionate and 
understanding hearts; persons with some 
perspective on man and his place in the 
scheme of things, some respect for his long 
history, his artistic and scientific achieve- 
ments, some understanding of the physical 
and social forces of which he is a part, by 
which he is shaped and which he is shaping. 
Beginning social work education in the 
junior year and forcing that early a pro- 
fessional choice and direction would seem 
to me to work against the breadth and depth 
we hope for, and need, in our applicants. 
We have no evidence to indicate that majors 
in the social sciences make or have made 
over the years any better social workers than 
students who have majored in English or 
mathematics or philosophy. We do know 
that the requirement of becoming a social 
worker engaged in using a helping skill 
with a wide variety of kinds of people and 
participating in shaping social institutions 
which serve them require the very kind of 
maturity and wisdom a genuine liberal arts 
program seeks to further, 
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I would suggest further that it is not in 
the province of social work educators to 
decide what is and what is not a liberal 
arts education. Educational administrators 
and educators in many fields, including 
the social and behavioral sciences and the 
humanities and physical sciences as well, 
have a responsibility, a competence, and a 
long experience in working on this problem. 
The undergraduate college jealously and 
rightly guards itself against becoming a 
professional or preprofessional school. Our 
freedom to develop the kind of education 
sound and right for our profession has re- 
sulted from our early—and wise—decision 
to keep it wholly graduate and to base it 
on a baccalaureate education truly liberal 
arts in character. We would, I submit, lose 
control over our curricula by placing a 
substantial part within the liberal arts 
program leading to a bachelor’s degree. 

There are several implications in this 
proposed changed time structure which 
trouble me in addition to the short-cutting 
of a liberal arts education never more 
needed than now by professional and non- 
professional persons alike. One is that cer- 
tain students upon completing the first two 
years of their continuum and receiving the 
bachelor’s degree would go immediately 
into social work practice; indeed, this is 
described in Dr. Witte’s report as one of 
the purposes of the proposed change in 
time structure. Might not our placing on 
the undergraduate level some of what is 
currently taught in schools of social work 
on the graduate level, and claiming as one 
objective of bachelor’s degree education the 
preparation of some social workers for prac- 
tice, encourage students, colleges, public 
welfare agencies (into which most of such 
students would undoubtedly go) and the 
supporting public to believe just the oppo- 
site of the findings of the Public Social 
Services Study Staff, to which Dr. Witte 
referred, i.e., to believe that a bachelor’s 
graduate is already a social worker or at 
least enough of a social worker to do what- 
ever is required in a public welfare job? 
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The establishment of a practicum year 
following the proposed single year of gradu- 
ate education for social work seems to me 
to have equal problems in number and seri- 
ousness to pushing the beginning of educa- 
tion for social work back to the under- 
graduate years. As Dr. Witte suggests, the 
whole question of the relation of the social 
agency in which the practicum year is served 
to any school of social work during the 
practicum year, has yet to be clarified. If 
the master’s degree is granted at the end 
of the proposed one-year graduate program, 
is it possible to guarantee that all graduates 
will take a practicum year in a certified 
(by whom?) agency? If some form of cer- 
tificate or diploma beyond the master’s 
degree is awarded at the end of the prac- 
ticum year, there would be three classes of 
graduates functioning in the field: 

1. Bachelor’s graduates presumed to be 
ready for some kind of professional opera- 
tion and “legitimatized by the professional 
association.” 

2. Master’s graduates without practicum 
who would have had just one year of a 
“methods component” including field work. 

3. Practicum graduate possessed of a still 
different competence. 

Might not considerable confusion result 
for the community, employing agencies, and 
the graduates themselves as to who is pre- 
pared to do what? We were a long time 
coming to the point of saying to the public 
and the profession: a social worker to be 
eligible for membership in the professional 
association and therefore designated as a 
professional social worker whatever his 
method, skill, or field of practice must be a 
graduate of an accredited two-year graduate 
school of social work. This victory for re- 
quiring and certifying to professional com- 
petence was hardly won. Is there a danger 
that it may be lost in the event of the 
adoption of the proposed new time struc- 
ture? 

One further problem about the prac- 
ticum, purely on the grounds of educational 
method. It seems to me to fail to assure 
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the integrated class and field learning which 
has proved so effective in education for our 
profession, and which in my opinion either 
the block or concurrent field work plan can 
provide, so long as integration is valued by 
social work educators and made possible 
of achievement through the structure and 
nature of the educational program. 

In concluding what I should so much 
like to expand, I say again that a serious 
debt is owed by all of us to Dr. Witte for 
his report on a complicated and compre- 
hensive study, to the study staff, its director, 
and all who have participated in it. My 
over-all concern from what I know of the 
study to date, and from what Dr. Witte has 
said of it, is that it seems somewhat theo- 
retical, and at points unrelated to the real 
and present world, to our past and present 
experience in social work education, and to 
the demands and requirements of social 
work practice. For example, sweeping 
changes in the nature and content of field 


work are made and yet admittedly, field 
work, a central component in social work 
education, was not a subject of study by the 
Study Staff. I am comforted by what Ralph 
Tyler, on whom the Study Staff leaned so 
heavily, established as the first step in cur- 
riculum building in a professional school. 

“Review the professional job itself. What 
is the worker doing in the professional job? 
And what knowledge, attitudes, and skills 
are required to do this?” And again, “It 
is what he the learner does that he learns, 
and not what the teacher does.” 

It can certainly be that a thorough read- 
ing of the thirteen volumes and 2,400 pages 
of the Curriculum Study will reveal that 
this First Commandment was more honored 
than might presently appear. 
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Education and Health of the 
Partially Seeing Child 


FOURTH EDITION 


WINIFRED HATHAWAY gives sound professional advice for parents 
and teachers on how they may help partially seeing children to compensate for 
a visual handicap and to live as nearly as possible a normal child’s life. Special 
emphasis is placed on adapting school facilities for these children. There is much 
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Children in Need of Parents 
HENRY S. MAAS and RICHARD E. ENGLER. Hundreds of 


thousands of American children are in need of parents. Seeking a solution to this 
desperate problem, the authors, sponsored by the Child Welfare League of America, 
made an intensive study of nine hundred children from nine communities. They 
present case material on the problems of these children and of their adoptive and 
foster parents, and discuss community attitudes toward dependent children. 


$7.50 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1959 


OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS, 86th ANNUAL FORUM 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 


The effect of the stirring advances in the medical, political, amd social sciences 
upon social welfare and the administration and practice of social work were 
discussed at the 1959 Annual Forum of the National Conference on Social Welfare. 
This volume offers selected papers of general interest in social welfare, presented 
by leaders from all areas of social work, during the Forum. 


$5.00 


Community Organization, 1959 
PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE 86TH ANNUAL FORUM 


Leaders in community organization, speaking on procedures and techniques, ad- 
ministration and practice, at the 1959 meetings of the National Conference on 
Social Welfare, related their discussions to the general theme of this year’s Forum: 
“New Knowledge—Consequences for People.” These papers are of interest both 
to volunteer workers and to professionals in the field. $2.50 
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NEW YORE 27, N.Y. 
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The Coming of the New Deal 


SOCIAL WORKERS HAD seen it coming, but they 
did not know what they saw. They only 
knew that relief loads in 1927, 1928, and 
1929 continued to rise in spite of “pros- 
perity.”” And when the stock market crashed 
in 1929 and ushered in the Great Depres- 
sion, Americans were a frightened and be- 
wildered people. 

The Coming of the New Deal by Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr., (Houghton Mifflin, 1958) 
is a dramatic and exciting account of the 
efforts of the Roosevelt administration to 
bring the country out of the depths of de- 
pression. Starting with President Roose- 
velt’s inaugural address in which he stated, 
“We must act, and act quickly,” Pulitzer 
prize-winner Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., pro- 
ceeds to chronicle the actions which changed 
the face of the United States of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century—the 
development of a national farm program, 
the National Recovery Administration ex- 
periment in industrial planning, the closing 
of the nation’s banks, the growth of public 
development programs such as the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, and finally the attack 
on unemployment, poverty, and economic 
insecurity through federal programs of 
relief, public works, and social security. 

This book should be a “must” in the 
library of every social worker. Here is a 
clear picture of the attempt to plan nation- 
ally and logically on a grand scale—plan- 
ning in which social workers played an im- 
portant role. Significant, too, is the picture 
of social workers as effective administrators 
of huge national programs. Although many 
social and historical developments are traced 
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inadequately, the personalities, policies, 
struggles, conflicting philosophies, and po- 
litical differences which went into the estab- 
lishment and operation of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, Civilian 
Conservation Corps, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Public Works Administra- 
tion, and finally the Social Security Act are 
set forth in a manner which makes the 
reader share in the excitement and dedica- 
tion which gripped the leaders who partici- 
pated in the birth of these social work pro- 
grams: Harry Hopkins, Arthur Altmeyer, 
Frances Perkins, Aubrey Williams, Edwin 
Witte, and others. 

Chapter 16 on “The Rise of Federal 
Relief” is both an inspiring account of the 
nation’s attempt to ameliorate the hard- 
ships of destitution and of the growth and 
development of a social worker who was, 
perhaps, the most colorful and controversial 
New Dealer—Harry Hopkins. His genius 
in organizing large programs coupled with 
his ability to ignore organizational lines in 
the effort to get things done was a major 
factor in the impact which the relief pro- 
grams made. 

But the rise of a federal relief program 
was not viewed with approval in all 
quarters. Business leaders generally were 
alarmed and concerned. The declaration 
of Bernard Baruch that “Taking care of 
the needy is the first consideration, and 
until that is done, we cannot move towards 
the balanced budget,” did not represent the 
thinking of the business community. Social 
workers interested in social legislation today 
will see in the discussion of the political 
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and economic pressures the same forces 
which oppose each other today in the politi- 
cal arena of social legislation. 

The discussion of the “Birth of Social 
Security” in Chapter 18 records many facts 
not clearly set forth in the usual accounts 
of this period. The contribution of Frances 
Perkins in carrying the President along, the 
conviction of the President that the program 
recommended was too limited, that social 
insurance should cover the “cradle to the 
grave,” and the consideration of alternative 
methods of financing—these and more add 
to an understanding of the thinking which 
went into the final decisions. 

The same forces opposing expansion of 
the social security program today were active 
in opposition to its establishment. The 
National Industrial Conference Board, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
representatives of large corporations, and 
chambers of commerce labeled the program 
as “socialist,” “undermining initiative,” and 
“destroying thrift.” Congressman John 
Taber of New York charged that it would 
“enslave workers,” and Congressman Daniel 
Reed (later the author of bills to extend 
social security) cried that “American citi- 
zens will for the first time submit themselves 
to a fingerprint test.” 

But the act passed, and with it began a 
“new phase of national history”; for social 
workers, it ushered in a new era. Opponents 
of the New Deal charged that it ushered in 
the “welfare state.” Certainly all will agree 
that the changes wrought by the New Deal 
were significant. The center of political 
power was shifted from the states to the 
federal government; child labor was pro- 
hibited in all industries dealing in inter- 
state commerce; the development of public 
power became an established policy; slum 
clearance, federal aid to health, education, 
and welfare programs—all these and more 
made the first two years of the New Deal 
one of the most important periods in our 
history. 

The author describes the period from the 
point of view of an historian, but certainly 
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not an impartial one. Academician Schles- 
inger is a New Deal partisan, but the result 
is exciting drama and not dull academic 
history. The personalities are presented as 
human beings and the reader shares their 
hopes, disappointments, and triumphs. The 
description of President Roosevelt adds 
much to the literature describing that com- 
plicated personality. For an able politician 
and a shrewd practical operator, his goals 
were simple and idealistic. The rank and 
file understood them; hence the loyalty and 
adoration of the masses. 

Two chapters will be of interest to ad- 
ministrators: Chapter 32, “The Dynamics 
of Decision” and Chapter 34, “The Anatomy 
of Leadership.” Although these chapters 
omit discussion of many factors going into 
decision-making and leadership, there are 
many practical examples useful in the study 
of administration. 

As we enter the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of the birth of the Social Security Act, it 
is gratifying to note that the author takes 
cognizance of the “prodigious achievement” 
of organizing the tremendous administrative 
machinery of social security “with so little 
confusion or complaint.” Social workers 
will share his belief that “major credit went 
to [Arthur] Altmeyer.” 

The book is inspiring to those who are 
interested in social action and social better- 
ment. Here is a clear picture of dedicated 
men attempting to solve the most difficult 
economic and social problems. They made 
mistakes. But they approached the task 
with vision, imagination, and sincerity, and 
this period in which they led the country 
marked a turning point in the history of 
our nation by leaving a permanent legacy 
of dedication of the power of the federal 
government to the solution of problems in- 
volving the general welfare. 


CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND 


Brandeis University 
Florence Heller Graduate School 

for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare 
Waltham, Massachusetts 
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Five New Basic Books 
For The Social Worker 


AMERICAN HANDBOOK OF PSYCHIATRY 
Two Volumes, Edited by Silvano Arieti, M.D. 
To be published this month — the first encyclopedic presentation of the develop- 
ment, concepts, trends, advances, methods, problems and prospects of the behavior 
sciences in America today, by 111 authorities in psychiatry, psychology, social 
work, and related professions. 2100 double-columned pages, 1,800,000 words, 
60,000 indexed entries, 141 illustrations. 

$25.00 the set Prepublication price $19.95 


FIVE FAMILIES 

By Oscar Lewis 

A vivid — almost novelistic — cross-section of “the culture of poverty” is revealed by 

the noted anthropologist in this insightful study of the daily lives, aspirations and frustra- 

tions of five typical Mexican families today. “Fascinating reading.” Clyde 7 = 
5.5 


FAMILIES IN TREATMENT 

By Erika Chance 

New methods for studying the interpersonal relations between client and worker, for 
measuring the progress of therapy at any stage and for evaluating treatment techniques 
and results — a major contribution toward the understanding of the neurotic family. 


MENTAL HEALTH MANPOWER 

By George W. Albee 

This timely volume — third in the series sponsored by the Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health — surveys existing manpower facilities and shortages, studies present 
utilization of personnel, and evaluates the implications for the future $6.75 


PRELOGICAL EXPERIENCE 

By Edward S. Tauber, M.D. and Maurice R. Green, M.D. 

An inquiry into dreams and other creative processes. “Will become 
something of a classic.” William V. Silverberg, M.D. $3.75 


BASIC BOOKS Publishers, 59 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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IssUES IN AMERICAN SOCIAL Work. Edited 
by Alfred J. Kahn. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1959. 354 pp. $5.00. 


This book is required reading for social 
workers and enlightening for any person 
involved even peripherally with social wel- 
fare. As the editor says, it deals with 
trends, with problems and, above all, with 
issues. The distinguished writers of this 
collection of articles have rejected the less- 
demanding task of viewing social work in 
fractionated fashion and, while maintain- 
ing differences of opinion and emphasis, 
have sought the broad formulation—the 
Gestalt. 

There emerge clear indications that so- 
cial work needs to be increasingly con- 
cerned with the “normal” and with social 
organization, rather than its historical em- 
phasis on pathology and disorganization. 
“Crucial to social work is an integrative 
view of needs.” Such a view precludes 
preoccupation with one social work method 
or concept, and posits human need as the 
rationale for the social work institution. 
And, since social and individual needs are 
in constant flux, social work and social 
workers must be flexible, responsive, crea- 
tive. A major theme is that social work 
prepare to accept broader responsibilities 
in community and national life. ‘While 
all are and have been ready to agree that 
the picture of one worker helping one 
client, under stress, through a controlled 
relationship, is not the only social work 
pattern, it is a model which has continued 
to determine major directions of the field 
in education, research, and writing.” If 
social work will not or cannot broaden its 
operational vision, the emergence of new 
professional groups will be necessary. 

Several writers underline the urgency of 
delineating clearly our professional func- 
tions and of examining practice in terms 
of those functions, in order to know “what 
knowledge developed by social work we 
need to systematize, conceptualize, and 
validate and what knowledge we need to 
borrow.” We need to learn how to use 
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borrowed knowledge more effectively, and 
to pose carefully formulated questions of 
other disciplines rather than unsystemati- 
cally “lifting” chunks of knowledge and 
theory in the hope that they may prove 
useful. 

The book brims with provocative fare. 
Beginning and experienced practitioners, 
administrators, and educators will find 
much that will stimulate. Some of the 
newer findings in process and policy are 
discussed, along with critical consideration 
of the traditional. Throughout, there is 
concern with a more disciplined approach 
to conceptualization of social work and its 
major parts: theoretical base, practice, and 
education. 

All this is not to suggest that here is 
The Book (although the rich bibliography 
alone justifies its study), nor that the 
thoughtful reader will find little to chal- 
lenge. Rather, it is suggested that here is 
an out-of-the-ordinary compendium of 
viewpoints, for the most part bold and 
brisk, which impels one toward more sys- 
tematic concern with social work as a 
dynamic institution and with social work- 
ers as dynamic helping persons—with indi- 
vidual and social opportunities and respon- 
sibilities in breadth and depth. 

GoRDON J. ALDRIDGE 
School of Social Work 
Michigan State University 


CRIME AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. A Ra- 
tional Approach to Penal Problems. By 
Sol Rubin. New York: Published for 
National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion by Oceana Publications, Inc., 1958. 
240 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Rubin has combined a series of in- 
dividual papers covering major aspects of 
judicial, probation, and parole systems. Of 
particular interest to workers in corrections, 
this book is important for all workers who 
are concerned with the welfare of children 
and with the social rehabilitation of adult 
offenders. By taking a clear position on a 
number of specific issues, a position on the 
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side of just and humane treatment of of- 
fenders, both juvenile and adult, this book 
provides guidance for efforts in legislative 
and administrative reform of our correc- 
tions system. 

Discussing administration as well as legis- 
lation, Mr. Rubin points out that “perfect” 
legislation may actually be very harmful 
when put into practice through “imperfect” 
administration. Mr. Rubin illustrates this 
point through the various chapters of his 
book, emphasizing the frequently punitive 
and unjust aspects of many current proce- 
dures. Among the matters which he dis- 
cusses is that of the scope of juvenile court 
authority. He points out that there is a 
tendency to encompass under judicial au- 
thority broad areas of child behavior and 
child welfare, as well as specific law viola- 
tions. Suggesting that today many of these 
matters should be dealt with as child wel- 
fare problems and not legal problems, he 
also points out that the juvenile court has 
the power to deal much more harshly with 
a juvenile for certain types of behavior 


than do courts for adults in similar in- 
stances. Mr. Rubin points out that judi- 
cial administration of present laws govern- 
ing the sentencing of adults is resulting in 
gradually lengthened prison terms. Such 
lengthy terms not only have a markedly 
negative effect upon the potential rehabili- 
tation of the individual offender, but is also 
a major factor in the steadily increasing 
cost to the community of institutional 
confinement. 

In his final chapter, Mr. Rubin takes 
major exception to the premises and re- 
sults of a delinquency prediction study of 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. He takes 
exception to their removal of the environ- 
mental setting as a primary causative facto: 
and the tendency to equate a study of in- 
stitutionalized delinquents with an analy- 
sis of the total problem of delinquent be- 
havior on the part of American youth. 


Davin M. AusTIN 


Welfare Federation 
Cleveland, Ohio 











The author of the widely praised and used 
So You Want to Help People and On Call 
for Youth presents this mental hygiene 
primer for those who are concerned with 
teen-agers — parents, teachers, volunteer 
youth workers—but lack training in child or 
adolescent psychology. 


Dr. Wittenberg explains modern concepts 
of discipline as an internal process of ma- 
turation for each individual, and applies 
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helping laymen understand 
new concepts of discipline . . . 


RUDOLPH M. WITTENBERG 
ADOLESCENCE and DISCIPLINE 


them to practical problems of normal ado- 
lescents in home, school, church, club, etc. 


Dr. Wittenberg is a Fellow, Orthopsychi- 
atric Association, member of the N. Y. State 
Psychological Association, Board member, 
Council of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapists, 
and member of the faculty, New School for 
Social Research. 


318 pages, bibliography, $4.95 
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CURRENT CONCEPTS OF PosITIVE MENTAL 
HEALTH. By Marie Jahoda. New York: 


Basic Books, Inc., 1958. 136 pp. $2.75. 


Economics OF MENTAL ILLNEss. By Rashi 
Fein. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1958. 
164 pp. $3.00. 


These are the first two in a series of ten 
monographs which will form the basis for 
the final report of the Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health to Congress, the 
Public Health Service, and to the various 
mental health professions and agencies. 
The final report will constitute the com- 
mission’s findings and recommendations 
for a national mental health program. 

Dr. Jahoda’s assignment was to approach 
mental health as a positive state rather than 
in terms of pathology or its absence, by 
evaluating experimental, theoretical, and 
empirical data presently available. In so 
doing, she reviewed the literature and held 
an interdisciplinary seminar followed by 
consultation with leading public health 
workers, sociologists, psychologists, and 
others. 

In the light of the complexity of the field 
of mental health promotion, as well as the 
great variety of philosophies, assumptions 
and criteria, and the relative infancy of sci- 
entific research in the field, it is not to be 
expected that the author, a distinguished 
social psychologist, would synthesize cur- 
rent theories into an acceptable, compre- 
hensive definition or even make her own 
formulations. Nevertheless, her thoughtful, 
wide-ranging critical analysis has resulted 
in a valuable basic work, namely, the or- 
ganization and critical examination of the 
various theories and concepts of mental 
health. Completion of this task will make 
it possible to proceed more surely and with 
greater clarity than before. 

In reviewing various concepts of positive 
mental health, Dr. Jahoda rejects as unsuit- 
able such conceptualizations as absence of 
mental disease, statistical or normative 
ideas about functioning, i.e., “normality,” 
and various states of well-being such as 
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“happiness,” satisfaction, or “contentment.” 
This is followed by a discussion of the 
meaning of various current criteria, with 
some attempt to classify and analyze them 
in terms of present limitations of knowl- 
edge. From this, Dr. Jahoda proceeds to 
organize a set of suggestions for systematic 
and far-ranging research to answer the 
questions that emerged from her examina- 
tion of the literature and current expert 
opinion. 

One need not be disappointed with one 
of the principal conclusions, that the “rela- 
tionship of mental health to mental disease 
remains one of the most urgent areas for 
research.” She lays heavy stress, too, on the 
need for investigating conditions that pro- 
mote or otherwise affect mental health, a 
subject that is of course of intense interest 
to the social worker. The hard fact is that 
this knowledge is needed in order to evalu- 
ate and give real significance to facts now at 
hand. 

This book should exert some corrective 
influence on much of current thinking and 
planning about mental health values and 
goals in planning health and welfare pro- 
grams. In addition to clinicians, many 
facets of the report should be of special in- 
terest to those engaged in social work re- 
search, community organization, and inter- 
pretation. 

The final chapter, entitled “Viewpoint of 
a Clinician,” by Dr. Walter E. Barton, serves 
as a kind of balance wheel to Dr. Jahoda’s 
approach, reviewing and reaffirming as it 
does the more conventional medical con- 
cept “as a product of disease prevention 
and treatment,” at the same time agreeing 
that “It is proper .. . for the scientific in- 
vestigator to study behavior as a natural 
phenomenon, without a pathologic orienta- 
tion.” 

In the second monograph Dr. Fein, an 
economist at the University of North Caro- 
lina, has supplied us with an invaluable 
source book on the direct and indirect costs 
of mental illness in the United States. 

He also estimates the cost of supplying 
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high-quality care for the mentally ill, 
whether the nation can afford to do so (or, 
perhaps, afford not to) and whether there 
are economic as well as humanitarian gains 
to be expected from greatly increased ex- 
penditures to fight mental illness. 

Direct costs of mental illness are taken 
by Dr. Fein as being actual expenditures for 
care of the sick, made by all public and 
private agencies and institutions, patients’ 
families, and so on. Among indirect costs 
are included loss of earnings by mentally 
ill persons whose illness removes them from 
economic production, as well as loss of pro- 
duction itself. 

A conservative approach to the problem 
of estimating the total of direct and indirect 
costs of mental illness to the nation leads 
the author to a figure of more than three 
billion dollars a year, a sum that is stagger- 
ing even in the face of the established fact 
that half our hospital beds are occupied by 
mental patients. In addition to the specific 
factual information that fills this book, 
there are two major values. First is Dr. 
Fein’s method of arriving at his conclusions, 
which is to some degree applicable to other 
problems; second is its great potential use- 
fulness in community interpretation, plan- 
ning, budgeting, and establishment of pri- 
orities, and in legislative and social action. 


SYLVAN S. FURMAN 


Manhattan Society for Mental Health 
New York, N. Y. 


REACHING THE UNREACHED FAMILY. A 
Study of Service to Families and Children. 
Youth Board Monograph No. 5. New 
York: New York City Youth Board, 1958. 
54 pp. $1.00. 


This monograph is the eighth in the 
series of New York City Youth Board mono- 
graphs since 1952. It describes the work 
of the Service to Families and Children 
which was started as a project of the Youth 
Board in 1950. Its program is that of a 
family agency but slanted to the needs of 
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multiproblem families. The SFC was de- 
veloped because the Youth Board's Re- 
ferral Units found that certain families 
were unwilling to be referred to appropriate 
agencies despite their obvious need and de- 
spite community concern and pressure. The 
majority of these families had multiple 
problems and they produced a dispropor- 
tionate percentage of delinquents. 

The monograph is attractive in format, 
with several photographic illustrations and 
a few pertinent tables. It is well organized 
and written with clarity, conciseness, and 
dignity. In content, it is a heartening docu- 
ment. Without minimizing the problems 
still unsolved, the writer gives evidence of 
beginning progress in finding more effective 
methods for control and prevention of spe- 
cific social malignancies. 


CHARLOTTE S. HENRY 


Family Service Association 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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REHABILITATION: A COMMUNITY CHAL- 
LENGE. By W. Scott Allan. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. 247 pp. 
$5.75. 

In this book, the author puts to construc- 
tive use his extensive knowledge of rehabili- 
tation as it is practiced and his deep convic- 
tion about rehabilitation as a philosophy. 
Mr. Allan is well qualified to speak to his 
subject. As supervisor of medical services 
for a large insurance company, he knows 
from firsthand experience the many and 
different kinds of services that are required 
to restore the handicapped person to maxi- 
mal social functioning, what these services 
cost, what administrative structure is re- 
quired to bring and hold them together in 
the interest of the human beings they serve. 
As an active participant in various national, 
state, and local groups working in the area 
of planning and co-ordinating rehabilita- 
tion services, he is intimately aware of both 
progress and gaps in the total rehabilitation 
effort and knowledgeable about the factors 
that contribute to success and failure. For- 
tunately for his readers, his command of 
the art of written expression is as firm as his 
grasp of his subject matter. This is a 
happy combination. 

Mindful of the fact that the “compara- 
tively recent growth of the rehabilitation 
idea and the fact that it has been the prod- 
uct of many individual and group activities 
has resulted in a scattered, complicated, and 
sometimes controversial series of ideas, aims, 
and methods,” he brings together from a 
variety of sources pertinent data relating to 
the historical development of the rehabilita- 
tion movement in this country, the nature 
of present-day rehabilitation services, the fa- 
cilities required to meet the needs of the 
handicapped, the legislative underpinning 
necessary to support facilities and services, 
and the personnel required to get the job 
done. He places his emphasis upon a sys- 
tem of community organization that views 
rehabilitation as an integral part of its total 
services to people, not as the special prov- 
ince of special groups or special agencies. 
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Mr. Allan’s ideology falls softly on social 
workers for he speaks to the dignity of man, 
to his right to services, to the professional 
obligation of medicine, nursing, social 
work, psychology to incorporate responsi- 
bility for rehabilitation into generic educa- 
tion and practice. He voices his concept of 
rehabilitation as including self-care as well 
as vocational training; he holds the whole 
of medicine accountable for physical resto- 
ration—not physical medicine alone. Wel- 
come words from an important source! But 
the book offers more than the reassurance 
that social workers brighten to when others 
outside the profession subscribe to the same 
basic philosophy that they do. It offers as 
well facts that are less well understood by 
social workers than they should be if social 
workers are to carry weight in the inte- 
grated community effort with which Mr. 
Allan equates rehabilitation of the future. 
It makes the necessary distinction between 
rehabilitation centers and hospitals; it ex- 
plains clearly the relationship between so- 
cial legislation and opportunities for the 
restoration of the handicapped to useful 
and meaningful living; it relates the thera- 
peutic effort to the realities of management 
and labor. In each chapter devoted to these 
specific topics, it emphasizes the necessity 
of viewing rehabilitation within its broad 
social context so the skills of the individual 
disciplines may attain full expression. 

This information and this viewpoint is 
particularly significant at a point in social 
work development when educators and 
practitioners alike are seeing with new clar- 
ity the relationship between the social and 
the behavioral sciences and are thus recep- 
tive to facts that illuminate the client's 
outer world. Teachers, students, and prac- 
titioners will find Mr. Allan’s book useful 
in supplying them with these facts presented 
in an orderly, readable fashion and helpful 
in relating the social work contribution to 
a rewarding field of collaborative endeavor. 

Bess DANA 


Simmons College School of Social Work 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN ACTION. Ed- 
ited by Ernest B. Harper and Arthur 
Dunham. New York City: Association 
Press, 1959. 536 pp. $7.50. 


Teachers, students, practitioners, and citi- 
zen leaders now have in one handy volume, 
skillfully edited, “. contributions to 
community organization made over a period 
of more than half a century, specifically 
from 1900-1958. It includes seventy-five 
major items, representing the work of over 
fifty individual authors, in addition to cer- 
tain selections which are agency sponsored 
documents, compilations of brief items, or 
which for some other reasons are not listed 
under the names of individual authors.” 

The topics covered in this volume are the 
community and social welfare, the process 
of community organization, community or- 
ganization in practice, agencies and pro- 
grams, personnel, and community develop- 
ment, here and abroad. Each of these 
topics is subdivided into sections and is 
preceded by a brief informative introduc- 
tion and biographical note on the author. 

The excerpts from articles and documents 
are executed with respect to the integrity of 
the author and organization. The introduc- 
tions to the topics, taken as a whole, consti- 
tute an excellent historical developmental 
view. The biographical notes on authors 
yield interesting clues as to the possible in- 
fluence of background and experience on 
the ideas of the author. 

This volume is a most useful text for 
students of community organization, and 
a time-saver for teachers and practitioners. 
No longer will it be necessary to stockpile 
fugitive papers, journals, and brochures 
with this one volume available. The editors 
undertook a laborious job of collating and 
editing. The field of community organiza- 
tion is in their debt. They have, in a sense, 
provided the field of community organiza- 
tion with a source book of thinking by out- 
standing teachers and practitioners. With 
such a source at hand, teachers, students, 
practitioners, and citizen leaders can be 
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stimulated to think about those areas in 
which much thinking remains to be done. 

This compilation appears to this reader 
to reflect accurately the level of thinking 
in the last four decades in and about com- 
munity organization for social welfare. 
Much of it is a determined effort to describe 
the field of practice, the operating practices, 
the problems encountered, and exhortations 
to the practitioner to apply the value system 
and ethics of social work. Very few of the 
articles in this compilation can be char- 
acterized as conceptual in character. Per- 
haps, the next decade of the sixties will wit- 
ness progress in conceptualizing the practice 
of community organization for social wel- 
fare. 

MEYER SCHWARTZ 

School of Social Work 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Russia’s CHILDREN. By Herschel and Edith 
Alt. New York: Bookman Associates, 
1959. 237 pp. $3.75. 


Much progress has been made in recent 
years in the international exchange of 
knowledge and experience in the field of 
social work. Unfortunately, this does not 
apply to the countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Finally, we have a breakthrough in 
this report. Although the Alts themselves 
were frustrated and disappointed in not 
getting full information, they have compiled 
a wealth of valuable data and many impor- 
tant observations. 

In their short stay in the Soviet Union, 
including only three large cities, the Alts 
were able to cover a surprising number of 
physical establishments such as clinics, chil- 
dren’s institutions, hospitals, nurseries, and 
educational centers. Through interviews 
with many officials, professional workers in 
education and medicine, as well as lay citi- 
zens, they obtained considerable statistics 
and much theory. 

One of their chief concerns was to learn 
how the socially disadvantaged child is 
treated in the Soviet Union. They report 
on programs for care of dependent and neg- 
lected children in institutions, foster homes, 
adoptive homes and “free homes.” They 
learned how mentally deficient and _psy- 
chotic children are treated. Although they 
were told about the theory of treatment of 
delinquent children, they met great resist- 
ance in obtaining facts and in observing 
treatment facilities. 

The authors reveal how a planned society, 
with its quotas, five-year plans, incentives, 
and so on, affects the total fabric of social 
organization, of family living, infant and 
child care, education, medical and even 
psychiatric treatment. Their description of 
how the behavioristic and environmental 
theories of Pavlov and Makarenko domi- 
nate child-rearing practice suggests a chal- 
lenge to our Freudian-based philosophy. 

Although the Alts’ conclusions concern- 
ing the welfare of children in the Soviet 
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Union are hardly glowingly optimistic, we 
are grateful for the information they have 
given us. There are many areas in which 
we can gain much by further exploration. 

CHARLES B. OLDs 


Children’s Home Society of Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


BRIEFLY... 


THE Case METHOD IN TEACHING SOCIAL 
Work. Proceedings of the institute on the 
use of the case method in teaching psy- 
chiatric social work sponsored by the 
Psychiatric Social Work Section, National 
Association of Social Workers, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, June 13-16, 1957. 
Charlotte Towle, leader. New York: 
National Association of Social Workers, 
1959. 78 pp. $1.50. 

This pamphlet of seventy-odd pages, 
although unevenly written, is a little gem 
for those whose concern is the teaching of 
social work, no matter in what setting. It 
reflects the efforts of a group of leading 
social work teachers, led by Charlotte 
Towle, to come to grips with a number of 
fundamental concepts in the use of the case 
method in teaching psychiatric social work. 
Sharp attention is placed on the use of case 
materials as one particular mode of “selec- 
tion and arrangement of experiences de- 
signed to promote progression in learning 
through classroom and field teaching.” 
The controversy and disagreement which 
took place in the discussions were not de- 
leted and give these pages a flavor of the 
vigorous nature of the institute. The edi- 
tors are to be commended for summarizing 
the material in such a way that exciting 
ideas and questions inevitably come to 
mind as the teacher contemplates his next 


classes. 
ARTHUR MANDELBAUM 


Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 
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EARLY EDUCATION OF THE MENTALLY RE- 
TARDED. By Samuel A. Kirk. In co- 
operation with Merle B. Karnes, Ray 
Graham, and William Sloan. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1958. 216 pp. 
$6.00. 


The maximum development of the intel- 
lectual potentials of mentally retarded chil- 
dren is a goal with which none would 
quarrel. To the extent that each child so 
handicapped can attain a measure of inde- 
pendent living, parents, the community and 
the nation’s economy derive benefits, not to 
mention the satisfactions that accrue to the 
child himself through a fuller living experi- 
ence. 

Dr. Kirk, in the experimental study 
which forms the content of his book, has 
courageously tackled an extremely difficult 
task. Despite the many variables which in- 
fluence learning and intellectual growth in 
the maturational process, he has succeeded 
in isolating, through careful methodology, 
some of the more significant factors. In 
this approach, new insights into the age- 
old controversy of nature versus nurture 
emerge. 

The study is designed primarily to test 
the values of preschool training in acceler- 
ating the rate of mental growth in retarded 
children of varying etiologies, living under 
different environmental conditions. Hap- 
pily, full consideration is given to the im- 
pact of the social milieu, with special em- 
phasis on parent-child relationships and the 
early somatic-psychological experiences of 
the child. The conclusions of the author— 
which do not seem to go beyond the data 
reported—highlights not only the values of 
educational stimulation but the extreme 
importance of the home in improving the 
functioning level of many retarded children. 

Social workers—particularly those con- 
cerned with child welfare services—can 
learn much from this book. The case study 
method is skillfully employed and although 
illustrations are brief, family dynamics are 
clearly revealed. Interpretation of each 
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case is sound and the study is uncomplicated 
by professional jargon, or the use of highly 
technical tables or psychological measure- 
ments. 

Dr. Kirk’s findings have important im- 
plications for social work practice. They 
raise challenging questions regarding 
agency practice in foster home placement 
and adoption and the conditions under 
which children might be beneficially sepa- 
rated from their parents. They offer addi- 
tional evidence to our growing store of 
knowledge on the damaging effects of in- 
stitutional care on young children. Other 
significant legal and social implications will 
also occur to the reader. 

Most important—especially for social 
workers—this study points up quite graphi- 
cally the responsibility of society to protect 
children from home conditions damaging to 
their emotional and mental development 
and to organize community resources that 
will compensate for inadequate child-rear- 
ing practices. 

Parents, educators, psychologists, and so- 
cial workers will find new inspiration from 
this book in seeking solutions to the needs 
of young mentally retarded children. 


MICHAEL J. BEGAB 


Children’s Bureau 
Washington, D. C. 


BRIEFLY .. . 


PATIENTS ARE Peop_e. A Medical-Social 
Approach to Prolonged Illness. By 
Minna Field. Second Edition. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1958. 
280 pp. $4.50. 


The first edition of Mrs. Field’s book has 
earned wide review in many of the publi- 
cations of the helping professions. In this 
second edition Mrs. Field has added a 
thoughtful, human, forward-looking chap- 
ter on rehabilitation which delineates, by 
way of current definitions, a number of 
broad, though specific goals, including self- 
help, on improved personal and social func- 
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tioning, on to full homemaking or full 
employment in the competitive business 
world. Further, it states that such achieve- 
ment depends on the ready availability of 
the many-faceted, interprofessional team 
services within the hospital structure. This 
concept of team, as integrating, for the 
benefit of the patient and his family, is 
maintained as the hospital caseworker mo- 
bilizes the appropriately selected commu- 
nity resources, when indicated. The author 
touches, with some depth and broadly, upon 
the essential facts and principles that have 
brought rehabilitation to its current im- 
portance in the completing phase of medi- 
cal care. The section on Reading Refer- 
ences is very useful. 

FREDA GOLDFARB 
Beth Israel Hospital 
New York, N.Y. 


SoctiAL Work OpporTUNITIES ABROAD: EM- 
PLOYMENT AND EpucaTION. By the Com- 
mittee on International Social Welfare. 
New York: National Association of Social 
Workers, 1958. 29 pp. $1.00. 


This new directory of agencies and or- 
ganizations offering employment and/or 
study programs abroad, is more than a di- 
rectory; it is a guide. It provides for the 
United States social worker with an eye on 
professional experience overseas, an oppor- 
tunity to measure his qualifications against 
the known requirements of international 
services and to determine to what extent 
they meet expectations. Qualities described 
in the foreword of this report are important 
indications of a worker’s ability to make a 
contribution in another country. Specific 
information is given about work and study 
opportunities in over fifty international 
services, including intergovernmental, gov- 
ernmental, and voluntary organizations 
which collaborated with the committee to 
produce the report. 

ANNA E. KING 
Fordham University School of Social Service 
New York, N.Y. 
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THE PROBLEM OF DELINQUENCY. Edited by 
Sheldon Glueck. Boston: Houghton-Mif- 
flin Co., 1959. 1183 pp. $10.50. 


An exceptionally valuable reference work, 
including some new material and many 
previously published articles and papers 
concerning juvenile delinquency. Included 
are all relevant points of view in a set of 
materials which are eclectic and far ranging 
in respect to the causes of delinquency, its 
treatment and prevention. Of particular 
value is the manner in which the volume 
takes account of legal problems inherent in 
society's efforts to cope with the delinquent. 
Included are judicial opinions not easily 
available to those who do not have access to 
a law library or who are not familiar with 
the methods of legal research. Each chap- 
ter of the volume is introduced with a note 
by its editor characterized by the incisive 
thought and creativity typical of Dr. 
Glueck’s work. 

BERTRAM M. Beck 





ALSO WORTHY OF ATTENTION 


TowarD BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
Acinc. New York: Council on Social Work 
Education, 1959. 127 pp. $2.00. 

Twenty YEARS OF PusBLic Housinc. 
Economic Aspects of the Federal Program. 
By Robert Moore Fisher. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1959. 303 pp. $6.50. 

CoL_ectep Papers I, 2, 3, 4, and 5. By 
Sigmund Freud. New York: Basic Book, 
1959. $25 the set. 

REHABILITATION CENTERS Topay. A Re- 
port on the Operations of 77 Centers. By 
Henry Redkey. Washington: Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, 1959. 231 pp. $1.00. 

SERVING THE SMALL CoMMuNITy. The 
story of the United Community Defense 
Services. By Reginald Robinson. New 
York: Association Press, 1959. 127 pp. 
$2.50. 
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CASEWORK IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Ruth Chaskel’s article, “Public Social Policy 
and Casework Services in Public Welfare” 
(July 1959), performed a good service by 
bringing to the attention of readers some 
very important and long-imbedded prob- 
lems in the field of public assistance. 

Although it is all to the good that the 
New York City Department of Welfare is 
implementing the New York State Social 
Welfare Law to a larger extent than hereto- 
fore, by establishing a specific casework 
program, other approaches might be more 
effective. 

It is out of order to create a dichotomy or 
enclave in the department’s work with pub- 
lic assistance families needing casework 
services. Social workers continue to inap- 
propriately copy from the field of medicine. 
Even there, where specialization is needed 
and practiced, the trend is overdone. The 
problems now sequestered for the new unit 
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called Service to Families and Children are 
intertwined, every step of the way, with the 
whole investigation process leading to a de- 
cision to grant or not to grant money. So- 
cial workers employed in the Department of 
Welfare on a casework program for recipi- 
ents of public assistance should not be ex- 
empted from that part of the work which 
has to do with determining eligibility for 
financial assistance. The specialization 
built into the new program is gratuitous 
refinement, and is likely to cause some con- 
fusion in the mind of the recipient who will 
be discussing his problems with two repre- 
sentatives of the Welfare Department. 
There are probably some members of the 
National Association of Social Workers who 
were family caseworkers in 1929 and the 
early 1930’s and they know that they did 
an integrated job. It was a massive eco- 
nomic breakdown that led to the divorce 
of casework services from relief-giving. 











Professional Social Workers 
for 


Modern State Hospitals, Field Offices & Clinics 


Com- 


Pleasant working conditions with professionally trained staff. 
pletion of two years of graduate study in approved school of social work 
required. Good salaries; excellent merit system and employee benefits. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS: Nathan Sloate, Chief Socia! 
Service, State Dept. of Mental Hygiene, 1320 K 
Street, Box A, Sacramento, California. 
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What is needed is a sound structural base. 
This means a workload of manageable size, 
attractive salaries, and a good training pro- 
gram. The need for a sound structural 
base has been unmet for over two decades. 
Certainly the interdependence of structure 
and function needs no debate. The Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers should 
realize that the problems on a public as- 
sistance case load, from beginning to end, 
require casework skills. If this new under- 
taking were launched with the conscious 
knowledge and expressed intention that it 
is an experimental project to be extended 
on an integrated basis, it would then be in 
a more correct context. 

Two statements in Miss Chaskel’s article 
stimulate further comment. She says that 
“within the functional framework out- 
lined, quality and extent of services are 
limited only by professional skill.” Can 
professional skill alter the shortage of child- 
placement facilities? Can professional skill 
legislate needed appropriations? 

If there were as much concern for people 
at large and public assistance recipients in 
particular as there is for the hydrogen 
bomb, legislative bodies would vote enough 
money and we then would conceivably be in 
a position about which we could correctly 
say, “Quality and extent of services are lim- 
ited only by professional skill.” It is a very 
deep error of conceptualization to speak 
now as if the trained social caseworker were 
the chief architect or the pivotal architect 
even “within the functional framework out- 
lined....” 

The second statement which stimulates 
our comment is the relationship between 
“the vanguard job” and “the voluntary 
agencies.” It is high time for social workers 
to divest themselves of this traditional asso- 
ciation. There is no inherent reason for 
assigning vanguard jobs to voluntary agen- 
cies. We know that our government has 
scored brilliant successes in vanguard jobs 
and they would be no less able in the field 
of social work. SyLvIA APPELBAUM 
Brooklyn, New York 
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EDITOR’S PAGE (Continued) 


be mature because of the year of method 
and the nature of the foundation in the 
three successive years? Can five methods be 
mastered emotionally and intellectually in 
one graduate year? 

What of the foundation learning in the 
junior and senior years? This innovation 
has many favorable aspects, yet one wonders 
how it is that Growth and Behavior, so 
enormously hard to have well taught at the 
graduate level even with much faculty ef- 
fort, can safely be entrusted to far less con- 
vinced undergraduate departments? Will 
the psychologic lab rats gnaw at it and the 
sociology roles carry it away so that the 
threat of Freud is at last removed? Can 
ethics and values be taught apart from in- 
volvement in the living operations of the 
profession and the essential identifications 
with teachers and colleagues in experienc- 
ing social relationships? While much has 
been learned about the use of observation 
and limited participation which may be 
adapted for the undergraduate, will his 
field work be rigorously controlled and 
creatively developed? A hot debate may be 
expected over the recommendation to have 
inexperienced students enter directly into 
administrative and research practice. Prac- 
titioners and teachers have urged primary 
involvement with clients, not because ad- 
ministration was “advanced,” but because 
students should be tested in the experiences 
which give distinctive meaning to the pro- 
fession. The key words in administration 
such as structure, theory of organization, 
policy, staff costs—are these truly inter- 
changeable with treatment processes? 

Well, vacations are over. Let us congratu- 
late the study staff again for coming out 
with clean-cut and forthright conclusions 
with which one can take issue. As Dr. 
Witte reminded us, we must have courage 
not to be frightened by new and different 
ideas and we must have disciplined minds 
to examine the most radical findings with- 


out prejudice. CG. H 
ee * . 
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“AWAY FROM NUCLEAR WAR TOWARD PEACE WITH JUSTICE” 


On June 4, 1959 Andrew Cordier, assistant to the Secretary Gen- 
eral, United Nations, received an appeal to the governments of the 
world with signatures of almost 3,000 American social workers. 


The text of this appeal in part was: 


Competen: scientific opinion states that “each nuciear bomb test spreads 
an added burden of radioactive elements, causes damage to the health 
of human beings all over the world and damage to human germ plasm 
which may lead to an increase of seriously defective children in future 
generations.” If testing continues and possession of these weapons spreads 
to additional governments, danger of outbreak of a cataclysmic nuclear war 
through the action of some irresponsible official will be greatly increased. 
We, as social workers, share with others a deep concern for the wel- 
fare of all human beings. We know that achievement of all peaceful 
goals depends on a world order in which co-operative methods fer re- 
solving differences among nations take the place of force and war. We 
deem it imperative that immediate action be taken to effect an interna- 
tional agreement to stop testing all nuclear weapons. 


Moved by our stake in this world problem, the undersigned have 
organized the New York City SOCIAL WORKERS COMMITTEE 
FOR A SANE NUCLEAR POLICY. We want to achieve cessation 
of all nuclear tests through a United Nations inspection agreement. 
By encouraging discussion, disseminating information, approaching 
government representatives, and working in local communities, we 
will help to achieve these goals. We urge you to join us. 

For information write to SOCIAL WORKERS COMMITTEE 
FOR A SANE NUCLEAR POLICY, 17 East 45th Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Colleagues in other communities may turn for assistance to 
their local Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. 


Chairman—Simon Slavin Co-chairman—Margaret Berry 
Virginia Bellsmith Arnold Eisen Clara Kaiser Harmon Putter 
Marilyn Bibb Hans Epstein Arthur Kaiz Zetta Putter 
Myron Blanchard Sam Fishzohn Harry Katz Sophia Robison 
Irene Blickstein John Foley Herta Mayer Mary Russak 
George Brager Ruth Fuss James McCarthy Sidney Saul 
Lois Buell Mitchell Ginsburg Irving Miller Ruth Shallit 
Miriam Campbell Jack Goldberg Philip Millstein Isabel Stamm 
Richard Cloward David Goldenberg Harry Minkoff Herman Stein 
Fern M. Colborn Helen Hall Theresa Nathanson Jc<ph Vigilante 
Charles Cook Helen Harris Samuel Neuschatz Florence Wallerstein 
Celia S. Deschin Florence Hollis Murray Ortof Ann Wolfe 


Ad contributed by Lioncl Picheny Memorial Fund and NYC Committee. 























D DECLARED! MONTHLY BENEFITS IN- 
CREASED 10 PERCENT. NO INCREASE IN PREMIUM. ALL MEM- 


BERS INSURED ON DECEMBER 1, 1959, WILL RECEIVE THESE IN- 
CREASED BENEFITS. 





NA GROUP PLAN FOR 
SW INCOME PROTECTION 


ADDITIONAL 10 PERCENT MONTHLY BENEFIT WILL BE PAID ON ALL CLAIMS ORIGINATING 
DURING THE POLICY YEAR DECEMBER 1, 1959 THROUGH NOVEMBER 30, 1960, FOR ALL 
MEMBERS NOW INSURED, FOR THOSE INSURED MEMBERS WHO WISH TO INCREASE THEIR 
COVERAGE, AND MEMBERS NOT NOW INSURED BUT WHO APPLY SY DECEMBER 1, 1959. 


DIVIDEND ENROLLMENT PERIOD — OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER 








COVERAGE GUARANTEED TO ALL FULL MEMBERS WHO SUBMIT THEIR APPLICATIONS PRIOR 
TO DECEMBER 1, AND WHO HAVE NOT PREVIOUSLY APPLIED. AFTER THAT DATE ONLY 
MEDICALLY APPROVED RISKS MAY SECURE THIS COVERAGE AND WITHOUT THE EXTRA 10 
PERCENT INCREASED BENEFIT. AVAILABLE TO ALL FULL MEMBERS UNDER AGE 70 ENGAGED 
IN THEIR PROFESSIONAL DUTIES ON A FULL-TIME BASIS. 


LOW GROUP PREMIUMS 

MONTHLY BENEFITS NOW UP TO $495 
ACCIDENT BENEFITS PAID UP TO 5 YEARS 
SICKNESS BENEFITS PAID UP TO 2 YEARS 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. SUBMIT YOUR APPLICATION FOR 
BENEFITS OR FOR INCREASED BENEFITS BEFORE DECEMBER 1. FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


ASSOCIATION SERVICE OFFICE 
National Association of Social Workers | 
1500 Walnut St., Suite 914, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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